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PREFACE. 



The subject of hunting is one which has a peculiar 
interest for the people of this country. So large a 
portion of our territory, even in the most thickly 
settled States, is still covered with forests abounding 
in game and beasts of the chase, that almost every 
citizen occasionally becomes a sportsman or a hunter ; 
and those who never engage in any sport of the hunt- 
ing kind, nevertheless, are interested in the narratives 
of those who have distinguished themselves in forest 
and field. 

The following pages have been compiled with a 
view not only to gratify curiosity and afford enter- 
tainment to the general reader, but to furnish useful 
information respecting the natural history and habits 
of animals, and the modes practised by various nar 
tions in hunting them. 

(8) 



PREFACE. 



The lively and graphic narratives of Mr. Cummin^ 
from which we have so freely borrowed, seem to open 
an entirely new era in hunting. His astonishing 
success in attacking whole herds of elephant and 
girafies, and assailing groups of lions and rhinoceroses, 
wotdd seem to establish the principle that a bold 
front, quick eye, and unflinching nerve, will enable a 
single man to hold his ground, and destroy or dis- 
perse a host of the fiercest wild beasts. We com- 
mend the portions of this volume copied from Mr. 
Cumming's work to the special notice of the reader. 
The narratives may seem incredible; but we believe 
them; and the spoils of the chase brought from 
Africa by this daring huntsman, afford convincing 
proofs of the general truthfulness of his statements. 

The volume is very copiously embellished, as 
seemed necessary from the nature of the subject; 
and we trust that the delineations of animals and 
birds, as well as of hunting scenes, will be recognized 
as true copies from nature. 

Considering the large amount of information con- 
densed into the volume, and the thrilling character 
of many of the narratives it contains, the compiler 
believes that it will prove an acceptable offering to 
the reading public. 
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HUNTINO AMONG THB ANCIENTS. 




, ^ UNTING, properly speaking, i&- "the 
^A pursuit of four-footed beasts of game." 

"' L "These," says an old writer, "are 

i hunted in the fields, woods, and thick- 
f ets, with guns and greyhounds." F. 
de Launay, professor of French laws, 
' has an express treatise of hunting. We 
find that among the earliest pivilized 
nations, hunting made one of their diversions ; and as to the wild 
and barbarous, it supplied them with food, llie Roman jurispm- 
dence, which was formed on the manners of the first ages, estab- 
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lished it aB a law, that as the natural right of things which hara 
no master belongs to the first possessor, wild beasts, birds, and 
fishes, are the property of those who can take them first. But 
the northern barbarians, who over-ran the Roman empire, bringing 
with- them a stronger taste for the diversion, and the people being 
now possessed of other and more easy means of subsistence, from 
the knds and possessions of those they had vanquished, their chieis 
began to appropriate the right of hunting, and, instead of a 
natural right, to make it a royal one. Thus it continues to this 
day ; the right of hunting in the Old World belonging only to the 
king, and those who derive it from him. In America we have a 
better fashion. 

The hunting used by the ancients was much like that now 
practised for the reindeer, which is seldom hunted at force, or 
with hounds ; but only drawn with a blood hound, and taken with 
nets and engines. Thus did they with all beasts ; whence a dog 
was never commended by them for opening, before he has dis- 
covered where the beast lies. Hence, they were not curious as 
to the mtuic of their hounds, or the composition of their pack, for 
deepne^, loudness, or sweetness of cry, which are principal points 
in irodem hunting. Their huntsmen, indeed, were accustomed 
to shout and make a great noise, as Virgil observes in his third 
book of Qeorgics, verse 413. 

"Ingentem olamore premes ad retia oemim." 
But that confusion was only to bring the deer to the nets laid fof 
him. The Sicilian mode of hunting had something in it very ex- 
traordinary. The gentry being informed which way a herd of deer 
passed, gave notice to one another, and appointed a meeting ; every 
one bringing with him a cross-bow or long-bow, and a bundle of 
staves shod with iron, the heads bored, with a cord passing through 
them all : thus provided, they come to the herd, and casting them- 
selves about in a large ring, surrounded the deer. Then each 
taking his stand, unbound his ^ot, set up his stake, and tied 
the end of the cord to that of his next neighbor, ten feet from 
each other. Then taking feathera, dyed in crimson, and fastened 
on a thread, they tied them to the cord ; so that with the least 
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A HSKD or DUB. 

breath of wind they would whirl round. Those who kept the 
stands then withdrew, and hid themselves in the next covert. 
Then the chief ranger entering within the line, with hounds to 
draw after the herd, roused the game with their cry ; which, fly- 
ing towards the line, were turned off, and still gazing on the shak- 
ing and shining feathers, wandered about as if kept in with a 
real wall. The ranger still pursued, and calling every person 
by name as he passed by their stand, commanded him to shoot 
the first, third, or sixth, as he pleased : and if any of them missed 
or singled out another than that assigned him, it was counted a 
grievous disgrace. By such means, as they passed by the several 
stations, the whole herd was killed by the several hands. 

Hunting formed the chief employment of the ancient Germans, 
aod probably of the Britons also, when not engaged in war. 
Ancient historians tell us, that this was the case, even so late as 
the third century, with those unconquered Britons who lived 
beyond Adrian's wall ; nay, that they subsisted chiefly by tht- 
prey that they took in this way. The great attachment shown by 
all the Celtic nations to hunting, however, proceeded most pro- 
bably from its being a kind of apprenticeship to war. By it theii 
f^uth acquired that courage, strength, swiftness, and dexterity id 
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ANCIENT CELTIC HUNTER. 



hni?<^ling their arms, which made them so formidable in war to 
their enemies. By it, too, they freed their country from those 
mischievous animals which abounded in the forests, and furnished 
themselves with materials for those feasts which seem to have 
constituted their greatest pleasure. 

The young chieftains had thus, likewise, an opportunity of pay- 
ing court to their mistresses, by displaying their courage and 
agility, and making them presents of their game ; nay, so strong, 
and universal was the passion for hunting among the ancient 
Britons, that even young ladies of the highest quaUty, and great- 
est beauty, spent much of their time in the chase. They em- 
ployed much the same weapons in hunting that they did in war, 
viz., long spears, javelins, and bows and arrows ; having also 
great numbers of dogs to assist them in finding and pursuing their 
game. These dogs were much admired among other nations, on 
account of their swiftness, strength, fierceness, and exquisite 
aense of smelling. They ^ ere highly valued by the Celtic nations. 
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MONTEZUMA. 



CHAPTER II. 



HUNTING AMONG THE ANCIENT MEXICANS. 

VERY circumstance in the character and 
customs and condition of the Mexicans, 
under Montezuma and his •predecessora 
of the Aztec race, predisposed ihem to 
be active hunters. The Aztecs were a 
cruel race and delighted in blood. Their 
forest laws, according to Mr. Prescott,* 
were as severe as those of the Normans 
under Wilham the Conqueror. They had human sacrifices. In 
some of these bloody rites the heart of the victim was torn from 
the living body, as an acceptable ofTering to their stem gods. In 
others, which might be termed gladiatorial sacrifices, the victim 
was bound by a chain attached to his leg and fastened to a plat- 
foim, where he was compelled to fight a free antagonist, until his 
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GLADIATORIAL COMBAT Of THE MEXICANS. 

death closed the merciless comhat, A people accustomed t« 
epectajcles like this, would naturally take peculiar delight in the 
sports of the chase. Accordingly, we find that the Mexicans were 
very dexterous in hunting. They used bows and arrows, darts 
nets, snares, and a kind of tube named carbottane^ through 
which they shot by blowing out little balls at birds. Those 
which the kings and great men made use of were curiously 
carved and painted, and hkewise adorned with gold and silver. 
Besides the exercise of the chase, which private individuals took 
either for amusement or to provide food, there were genera* 
hunting-matches, sometimes appointed by the king ; at others, to 
provide victims for sacrifices. 

A large wood, generally that of ZacaUpec, near ine capital, 
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I pitched upon as the scene of these grand hunting-matches. 
Here they chose the place best adapted for setting a number of 
snares and nets. The wood was enclosed by some thousands of 
huntecs, forming a circle of six, seven or eight miles, according to 
the number of animals they intended to take. Fire was then set 
to the grass in a great number of places, and a terrible noise made 
with drums, horns, shouting, and whistling. The hunters gradu- 
ally contracted their circle, continuing the noise until the game 
were enclosed in a very small space. They were then killed or 
taken in snares, or with the hands of the hunters. The number 
of animals taken or destroyed on these occasions, was so greats 
that the first Spanish Viceroy of Mexico would not believe it with- 
out making the experiment himself. 

The place chosen for his hunting-match was a great plaii* m 
the country of the Otomies, lying between the villages of Xilotepec 
and S. Giovani del Rio; the Indians being ordered to proceed 
according to their usual customs. The Viceroy, attended by a 
vast retinue of Spaniards, repaired to the place appointed, where 




accommodations were prepared for them m houses of wood, erected 
1 >r the purpose. A circle of more than fifteen miles was formed 
ty eleven thousand Otomies, who started such a quantity of game 
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on the plain« that the viceroy was quite astonished, and oooi- 
manded the greater part of them to be set at liberty, which was 
accordingly done. The number retained, however, was still 
incredibly great, were it not attested by a witness of the highest 
credit* On this occasion upwards of six hundred deer and wild 
goats, one hundred cajoles, with a surprising number of hares, 
rabbits, and other smaller animals. The plain still retains the 
Spanish name Cazadero, which signifies the place of the chase. 
The Mexicans had also particular contrivances for catching cer- 
tain animals. Thus, to catch young asses, they made a small fire 
in the woods, putting among the burning coals a particular kind 
of stone named cacalottl^ t. e. raven or black stone^ which bursts 
with a bud noise when healed. The fire was covered with 
earth, and a little maize laid around it. The asses quickly 
assembled with their young, in order to feed upon the maize ; 
but while they were thus employed, the stone burst, and scared 
away the old ones by the explosion, while the young ones, unable 
to fly, were carried oflf by the hunters. Serpents were taken even 
by the hands, seizing them intrepidly by the neck with one hand, 
and sewing up their mouths with the other. This method is still 
practised. They showed the greatest dexterity in tracing the 
steps of wild beasts, even when an European could not have 
discerned the smallest print of their feet. The Indian method, 
however, was by observing sometimes the herbs or leaves broken 
do\yi by their feet ; sometimes the drops of blood which fell from 
them when woimded. Some of the American Indians show still 
greater dexterity in discovering the tracks of their enemies, which 
to an European would be altogether imperceptible. 
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CHAPTER ni. 



HUNTING IN THE EAST INDIES. 

^7n*UNTING was a favorite diver- 
sion of the bloody conqueror, 
Jenghiz Khan, if indeed the 
word diversion can be applied 
to a monster whose mind was 
set upon the destruction of his 
own species, and who only en- 
deavored to make the murder 
of brutes subservient to that of 
men, by keeping his soldiers in a kind of warfare with the beasts 
when they had no human enemies to contend with. His expe- 
ditions were conducted on a plan similar to that of the Mexicanai 
already mentioned ; and were no doubt attended with itill greater 
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success, as his numerous anny could enclose a mych greater 
space than all the Indians whom the Spanish viceroy could 
muster. The East Indian princes still show the same inclination 
to the chase ; and Mr. Bkne, who attended the hunting excur- 
sions of Asoph Ul Dowah, Vizier of the Mogul empire, and Nahob 
of Oude, in 1785 and 1786, in the time of Hyder Ali, gives the 
following account of the method practised on this occasion. 

The time is about the beginning of December ; and the diver- 
sion is continued till the heats, which commence about the begin- 
ning of March, obb'ge them to stop. During this period a circuit 
of between four and six hundred miles is generally made ; the 
hunters bending their course towards. the skirts of the northern 
mountains, where the country is wild and uncultivated. The 
Vizier takes along with him not only his court and seraglio, but 
a great part of the inhabitants of his capital. His immediate 
attendants amount to about two thousand ; but he is also followed 
by five or six hundred horse, and seveml battalions of regular 
sepoys with their field pieces : four or five hundred elephants 
also accompany him ; of which some are used for riding, others 
for fighting, and some for clearing the jungles and forests of the 
ame. About as many sumpter horses of the beautiful Persian 
and Arabian breeds are taken with him. 

A great number of wheel carriages, drawn by bullocks, likewise 
attend, which are used chiefly for the convenience of the women ; 
sometimes also he has an English chaise or two, and sometimes a 
chariot ; but all these, as well as the horses, are merely for show, 
the Vizier himself never using any other conveyance than an 
elephant, or sometimes, when fatigued or indisposed, a palanquin. 
The anmials used in the sport are principally about three hundred 
greyhounds, two hundred hawks, and a few trained leopards for 
hunting deer. There is a great number of marksmen, whose 
profession it is to shoot deer ; with many fowlers, who provide 
game ; as none of the natives of India know how to shoot game 
with small shot, or to hunt with slow hounds. 

A vast number of matchlocks are carried along with the com- 
pany, with many English pieces of various kinds, 40 or 60 pairs 
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of pistob, bows and arrows, besides swords, daggers, and tabref 
without number. There are also nets of yarious kinds, some for 
quails ; and others very large, for fishing, which are carried along 
with him upon elephants, attended by fishermen, so as alwa3rs to 
be ready for throwing into any river or lake that may be met with. 
Every article that can contribute to luxury or pleasure it likewise 
carried along with the army. A great number of carts are loaded 
with the Granges water, and even ice is transported for cooling the 
drink. The fruits of the season and fresh vegetables are daily 
sent to him from his gardens by bearers stationed at every ten 
miles ; by which means each article is conveyed day and m'ght at 
the rate of four miles an hour. There are also fighting antelopes, 
bufiiiloes, and rams in great numbers ; several hundred pigeons, 
some fighting cocks, and a vast variety of parrots, nightingales, 
&c. To complete the magnificence or extravagance of this expe- 
dition, there is always a large bazaar, or moving town, which 
attends the camp ; consisting of shop-keepers and artificers ot all 
kinds, money-changers, dancing women ; so that, on the most 
moderate calculation, the whole number of people in his camp 
cannot be computed at fewer than 20,000. 

The Nabob himself, and all the gentlemen of his camp, axe 
provided with double sets of tents and equipage, which are always 
sent on the day before to the place to which he intends to go ; and 
this is generally eight or ten miles, m whatever direction mosl 
game is expected ; so that by the time he has finished his sport in 
the morning, he finds his whole camp ready pitched for his recep- 
tion* The Nabob, with the attending gentlemen, proceed in a 
regular moving court or durbar, and thus they keep conversing 
together and looking out for game. Many foxes, hares, jackals^ 
and sometimes deer, are picked up as they pass along : the hawkf 
are carried immediately before the elephants, and let fly at what- 
ever game is sprung, which is generally partridges, bustards^ 
quails, and difierent kinds of her(ms ; these last affording excellent 
■port with the falcons. 

Wild boars are sometimes started, and either shot or run dowB 
by the dogs and horsemen. Hunting the tiger, however, is looked 
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upon as the principle diversion, and the discovery of one of these 
animals is accounted a matter of great joy. The cover in which 
he is found is commonly long grass, or reeds of such a height as 
frequently to reach above the elephants ; and it is difficult to find 
him in such a place, as he commonly endeavors either to steal 
ofTf or lies so close to the ground that he cannot be roused till the 
elephants are almost upon him. He then roars and skulks away, 
but is shot at as soon as he can be seen ; it being generally con- 
trived that the Nabob shall have the coippliment of firing fiipst 
If he be not disabled, he continues to skulk along, followed by 
the elephants; the Nabob and others shooting at him, as often a^ 
he can be seen, till he fells. 

The elephants themselves are very much afraid of this terriUe 
animal, and discover their apprehensions by shrieking and roaring 
as soon as they begin to smell him or hear him growl; geneially 
attempting to turn away from the place where he is. Wh«i the 
tiger can be traced to a particular spot, the elephants are disposed 
erf* in a circle round him; in which case he will at last make a 
desperate attack, springing upon the elephant that is nearest, and 
attempting to tear him with his teeth or claws. Some, but Teiy 
few, of the elephants, can be brought to attack the tiger ; and this^ 
they do by curling up their trunks under their mouths, and then 
attempting to toss, or otherwise destroy him with their tusks, or to 
crush him with their feet or knees. It is considered as good sport 
to kill one tiger in the day ; though sometime^s, when a female is 
met with her young ones, two or three will be killed. The other 
objects of pursuit in these excursions are wild elephants, buffidoes, 
rhinoceroses. Our author was present at the hunting c^ a wild 
elephant of vast size and strength. An attempt was first made to 
take him alive by surrounding him with tame elephants, while he 
was kept at bay by crackers and other fire-works ; but he con- 
stantly eluded every efibrt of this kind. Sometimes the drivers 
of the tame elephants got so near him, that they threw strong 
ropes over his head, and endeavored to detain him by fastening 
them around trees ; btft he constantly snapped the ropes like pack- 
dueadsy and pursued his way to the forest. Some of the strongest 
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Mid most fonous of the fighting elephants. were then brought up 
to engage him ; but he attacked them with such fury that they 
were all obb'ged to desist. In his struggle with one of them he 
broke one of his tusks, and the broken piece, which was upwards 
of two inches in diameter, of solid ivory, flew up into the air 
seyeral yards above their heads. Orders were now given to kill 
him, as it appeared impossible to take him alive ; but even this 
was not accomplished without the greatest difliculty. He twico 
turned and attacked the party who pursued him ; and in one of 
these attacks struck the elephant obliquely on which the prinoe 
rode, threw him upon his side, but then passed on without ofliering 
fiuther injury. At last he fell dead, ailer having received up- 
wards of one thousand balls into his body. 
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HUNTING ADVENTURES. 




CHAPTER IV. 



TEBMS USED IN HUNTING. 

^riT:^;, HE gentlemen of the sport 

have invented a set of 

termp, which may be called 

the hunting language. The prind- 

pat are these : 

1 . For beasts, as they are in com- 
pany : — ^They say, a herd of harts, 
and all manner of deer ; a bey of roes ; a 
sounder of swine ; a rout of wolves ; a 
richess of martens: a brace or leash of 
.»acks, foxes, or hares ; a couple of rabbits or coneys. 

2. For their lodging: — ^A hart Is said to harbor; a buck 
lodges ; a roe beds ; a hare seats or forms ; a coney sits ; a fox 
kennels; a marten trees; an otter watches; a badger earths; a 
boar couches. Hence, to express their dislodging, they say, un- 
harbor the hart ; rouse the buck ; start the hare ; bolt the coney ; 
unkennel the fox ; untree the marten ; vent the otter ; dig the 
badger ; rear the boar. 
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8 For their noise at rutting time : — A hart belieth ; a back 
growns, or troats ; a roe bellows ; a hare beats or taps ; an otter 
whines ; a boar freams ; a fox barks ; a badger shrieks ; a wolf 
howls ; a goat rattles. 

4. For their copaladon : — ^A hart or buck goes to rut ; a roe to ' 
toum ; a boar to brim ; li hare or coney to buck ; a fox to cUckit^ 
ting ; a wolf to match or make ; an otter hunts for his kind. 

5. For the footing and treading : — Of a hart, they say, the slot ; 
of a buck, and ail fallow-deer, the view ; of all deer, if on the 
grass, and scarce visible, the foiling ; of a fox, the print ; and of 
other vermin, the footing ; of an otter, the marks ; of a boar, the 
track ; the hare when in open field, is said to sore ; wben she 
winds about to deceive the hounds, she doubles ; when she beats 
on the hard highway, and her footing comes to be perceived, she 
pricketh : in snow, it is called the trace of the hare. 

6. The tail of a hart, buck, or other deer, it is called the single ; 
that of a boar, the wreath ; of a fox, the br««h or drag ; and the 
tip at the end, the chape ; of a wolf the stem ; of a hare and 
coney, the scut. 

7. The ordure of a har^ an(J all deer, is called fewmets or few- 
mishing ; of a hare, crotiles or crotisin^ of a boar, lessee ; d a 
fox, the billetting ; and of other vermin, the fuants ; of an otter, 
the spraints. 

8. As the attire or parts of deer, those of a stag, if perfect, are 
the bur, the pearls, the Jittle knobs on it, the beam, the gutters, 
the antler, the fur antler, reyal, fur royal, and all at top the 
croches ; of the buck^ the bur, beam, brow antler, black antler, 
advancer, palm, and spellers. If the croches grow in the form of 
a man's hand, it is called a palmed head. Heads bearing not 
above three or four, and the croches placed aloft, all of one height, 
are called crowned heads ; heads having double croches, are 
called forked heads, because the croches are planted on the top of 
the beams like fotks. 

9. Of the young, they say; a litter of cubs, a nest of rabbits, 
a squirrel's dray. 

10. The terms used in respect of the dogs, &c., are as foUows 
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-Of greyhounds, two make a brace ; of hounds, a couple ; of 
greyhounds, three make a leash ; of hounds, a couple and half. 
They say, let slip a greyhound ; and, cast-off a hound. The 
string wherein a greyhound is led, is called a leash ; and that 
of a hound, a lyome. The greyhound has his collar, and the 
hound his couples. We say a kennel of hounds, and a pack of 
beagles. 

11. The following terms and phrases ar> more immediately 
used in the progress of the sport itself. When the hounds, 
being cast-off, and finding the scent of some game, begin to open 
and cry, they are said to challenge ; when they are too busy ere 
the scent be good, they are said to babble ; when too busy 
where the scent is good, to bawl ; when they run it endwi^ 
orderly, holding in together merrily, and making it good, they art 
said to be in full cry ; when they run along without opening at all, 
it is called, running mute ; when spaniels open in the string, or a 
greyhound in the course, they are said to lapse ; when beagles 
bark and cry at their prey, they are said to yearn ; when the dogt 
hit the scent the contrary way, they are said to draw amiss ; when 
they take fresh scent and quit the former chase for a new one, it 
IS called hunting change^ when they hunt the game by the hed 
or track, they are said to hunt counter ; when the chase goes ofl^ 
and returns again, traversing the same ground, it is called hunt- 
ing the foil ; when the dogs run at a whole herd of deer, instead 
of a single one, it is called running riot ; dogs set in readiness 
where the game is expected to come by, and cast-off after the 
other hounds are passed, are called a relay. If they be cast-off 
ere the other dogs come up, it is called vountlay ; when, finding 
where the chase has been, they make a proffer to enter, but 
return, it is called a blemish ; a lesson on the horn to encourage 
the hounds, is named a call, or recheat ; that blown at the death of 
a deer, is called the mort ; the part belonging to the dogs of any 
chase they have killed, is the reward ; they say*, take off a deer's 
skin ; strip or case a hare, fox, and all sorts of vermin ; which is 
'Jone by beginning at the snout, and turning the skin over th« 
MIS down to the tail. 
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HXJNTINO Di ENGLAND AND BCOTLAND, 
IN no country is hunting so passion- 
ately Juved fls in Great Brilaitj. From 
tho caHicfii pcncd nf history, to iho 
present lime, the iinLility and gentry 
of England h^vfi taken pride in alt 
tlie curiiiii.^ lore of the hiinter's art 
Volumes might be written — we should rather say, scores of to 
iumes have been published in that >. untry, on what is styled by 
the ancient writers, the " noble arte of vcnerie." To avoid pro- 
lixity on this part of our subject, we shall, m the next succeeding 
chapters, give the brief directions of an old writer, on the modes 
of hunting the various quadrupeds of the chase, both on the 
Island of Great Britain and on the continent; reservmg the 
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privilege of recurring to certain branches of the subject hereafter. 
Our authority says : 

Hunting, as practised in England and Scotland, is chiefly 
performed with dogs; of which we have various species, ac- 
commodated to the difierent kinds of game, as greyhounds, 
bloodhounds, terriers, &c. In the kennels or packs, they gene- 
rally rank them under the heads of enterers, drivers, flyers, tyers, 
&c. On some occasions, nets, spears and instruments for digging 
the ground, are also required ; nor is the hunting horn to be omitted. 
The usual chases are, the hart, buck, roe, hare, fox, badger, and 
otter. 

Hunting is practised in different seasons and manners, and 
with diflerent apparatus, according to the nature of the beasts 
which are hunted. With regard to the seasons, that for hart 
and buck hunting, begins a fortnight afler midsummer, and lasts 
till Holy-rood day ; that for the hind and doe, begins on Holy- 
rood day, and lasts till Candlemas ; that for fox hunting, begins at 
Christmas, and holds till Lady-day ; that for roe hunting, begins 
at Michaelmas, and ends at Christmas ; hare bunting commences 
at Michaehnas, and lasts till the end of February ; and where the 
wolf and boar are hunted, the season for each begins at Christ- 
mas, the first ending at Lady-day, and the latter at the Purification. 
When the sportsmen have provided themselves with nets, spears, 
and a hunting horn to call the dogs together, and likewise with 
instruments for digging the ground, the following directions will 
be of use to them, in the pursuit of various sorts of game. 
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CHAPTER VI, 

HUNTING THE BADGER. 
HE Badger is found in almost all the temperate 
climates of Europe, Asia, and America ; mea- 
sures in general about two feet and a half from 
the snout to the insertion of the tail. The body 
is thick, the legs short and muscular, and the 
fore feet provided with claws ; the superior part 
of the body is of a dirty greyish color, the inferior black ; the 
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hair m long and rough on the 'jhcU, himJ 8jde8, but shortei on tha 
throat, breast, and belly. It secretes a fetid substance in an orifice 
nnder the tail, which gives it a very oflfensire smell. It is a soli- 
tary animal, and resides in woo^y places, in burrows which it 
digs deep in the earth, with long winding entrances, and keeps 
remarkably clean. It feeds upon young rabbits, frogs, birds and 
their eggs and young ; but seldom ventures far from ils habita- 
tion, and that only at nightfall. If surprised by dogs in its excur- 
sions, it turns upon its back, combats with desperate resolution, 
and seldom dies unrevenged ; nor is he easily conquered, for his 
akin is so thick and loose, that the teeth of a dog make but little 
Impression. It is very torpid, especially in winter. The female 
brings forth once a-year, three or four at a time. When taken 
young, it is easily tamed, will play with the dogs, and follow ita 
master about the house. Its flesh, when well and cleanly fed, 
makes excellent hams : those of the South American Badger were 
wont to be considered so delicious, that the sale of them was pro- 
hibited but to the viceroy, who sent an annual present to Madrid 
for the royal table. 




Our old friend, already quoted, gives the following directicxir 
for hunting the badger. 

Seek the earth and burrows where he lies, and in a clear 
moonshine night go and stop them all, except one or two, and 
therein place some sacks, fastened with drawing strings, which 
may shut him in as soon as he strains the bag. Some only set a 
hoop in the mouth of the sack, and so put it into the hole ; and as 
ioon as the badger is in the sack and straineth it, the sack slip- 
peth oflT the hoop and follows him to the earth, where he lies 
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tumbling till he is taken. These sacks being thns set* cast off 
the hounds, and beating about all the woods, coppices, hedges^ 
and tofts, round about, for the compass of a mile or two ; and 
such badgers as are abroad, being alarmed by the hounds, will 
won betake themselves to their burrows. 

He who is placed to watch the sacks, mast stand close, and upoa 
a clear wind ; otherwise, the badger will discover him, and will 
immediately fly some other way into his burrow. But if the 
hounds can encounter him, before he can take his sanctuary, he 
will then stand at bay like a boar, and make good sport, griev- 
ously biting and clawing the dogs, for the manner of their fight- 
ing is lying on their backs, using both teeth and naJls ; and by 
blowing up their skins, defend themselves against all bites of the 
dogs, and blows of the men upon their noses. For the preserva- 
tion of the dogs, put broad collars about their necks, made of grey 
ckins. 

When the badger perceives the terriers begin to yearn him in 
\is burrow, he will stop the hole betwixt him and the terriers, and 
if they still continue baying, he will remove his couch into another 
chamber, or part of the burrow, and so from one to another, barri- 
cading the way before them, as they retreat, until they can go no 
further. If you intend to dig the badger out of his burrow, you 
must be provided with the same tools as for digging out a fox ; 
and should have a pail of water to refresh the terriers, when they 
come out of the earth to take breath and cool themselves. It will 
also be necessary to put collars with bells, about the necks of the 
terriers, which, making a noise, may cause the badger to bolt out. 
The tools used for digging out the badger being troublesome to 
be carried on men*s backs, may be brought in a cart. 

In digging, consider the situation of the ground, by which you 
may judge where the chief angles are ; for else, instead of advanc- 
ing the work, you will hinder it. In this order you may besiege 
them in their holes, and work to them with mines and counter- 
mines until you have overcome them. Having taken a live 
badger, if you would make sport, carry him home in a sack, and 

turn him out in your court-yard, or some other inclosed place* 
8 
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and there Jet him be hunted and worried to death by your hounds 
The flesh, blood, and grease, of the badger, though not good food. 
yet are useful in laboratories, for making oils, ointments, salves, 
and powders for shortness of breath, cough, the stone, sprained, 
sinews, colt-aches, &c. ; and the skin when well dressed, •s warm, 
and good for old people who are troubled with paralytk iistem- 
pers. 
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CHAPTER yn. 

HTJyTINQ tHK WILD BOAR. 

THE Wild BottTj the onginaf stock, and 
once very plentiful in the British forests, 
is more sagacious and cleanly than the 
domesticated anJmah He is smaHer in 
hody, ivith a lonjL'er *nout, and short round 
ears ; he is Hkewise more uniform in color, 
being always of an ircn-gre3% shading into 
biack: they feed chiefly upon acorns and 
other fruit; they also plough up the ground for roots. They are 
partly gregarious, and the herds combine for mutual defence ; 
when attacked, they place the youngest and feeblest in the centre, 
and forming a semicircle, present a front which few of the largest 
animals will dare to attack, or if they do, will escape with impunity. 
The chase of the wild boar is a favorite amusement in those 
countriea where he is found. He is hunted with the small mastiff: 
when "reared," he betrays little fear; going slowly forward, hit 
ttopt at interralB, turns round and dares his purtuersy who, if 
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experienced dogs, aware of his ferocity, bay at a respectful distance 
till he resume his course and proceed. When completely fatigued^ 
tLe younger brood close upon him, and not unfrequentJy sufier for 
their rashness ; the hunters then finish the business with their 
spears. If not too old, his flesh is highly esteemed, especially 
the hams. 




THE WILD B0AR« 

The Wild Boar among huntsmen, has several names, according 
to its difierent ages ; the first year, it is called a pig of the 
sadnder; the second, it is called a hog; the third, a hog-steer; 
and the fourth, a boar; when leaving the sounder, he is called a 
singler or sangler. The boar generally lives to twenty-five or 
thirty years, if he escapes accidents. The time of rutting is in 
December, and lasts about three weeks. Boars feed on all sorts 
of fruits, and on the roots of many plants, particularly fern. When 
near the sea-coasts, they will descend to the shores and demolish 
the more tender shell-fish in very great numbers. Their general 
places of rest are among the thickest bushes that can be found ; 
and they are not easily put out of them, but will stand the bay a 
long time. In April and May they sleep more sound than at any 
other time of the year. This is therefore the successful time for 
taking them in the toils. 

When a boar is roused out of the thicket, he always goes from 
it, if possible, the same way by which he came to it ; and when 
he is once up, he will never stop till he comes to some place of 
more security. If it happens that a saunder of them are found 
together, when any one breaks away, the rest all follow the i 
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way. When the boar is hanted in the wood where he was bredf 
he will scarce ever be brought to quit it ; he will sometimes make 
towards the sides to listen to the noise of the dogs, but retires into 
the middle again, and usually dies or escupes there. 

When a boar runs ahead, he will not be stopped or pot out of 
his way, by man or beast, so long as he has any strength left. 
He makes no doubles or crossings whca chased. An old boar 
when killed makes no noise ; the sows and pigs squeak when 
wounded. The season for hunting the wild boar begins in Sep- 
tember, and ends in December, when they go to rut. If it be a 
large boar, and one that has lain long at rest, he must be hanted 
with a great number of dogs, and those such as will keep close to 
him ; and the huntsman, with his spear, should always be riding 
in among them, and charging the boar as often as he can, to dis- 
courage him ; such a boar as this, with five or six couplet of 
dogs, will run to the first place of shelter, and there stand at Day, 
and make at them as they attempt to come up with him. 

There ought always to be relays also set of the best and 
stauttchest hounds in the kennel ; for if they are of young eager 
dogs, they will be apt to seize him, and be killed or spoiled before 
the rest come up. Collars with bells about the dog's necks are a 
great security for them ; for the boar will not so soon strike at 
them when they have these, but will rather run beforo them. 
The huntsmen generally kill the boar with their swords or spears; 
but great caution is necessary in making the blows ; for he is very 
apt to catch them upon his snout or tusks ; and if wounded and 
not killed, he will attack the huntsman in the most furious 
manner. 

The places to give the wound with the spear is either between the 
eyes in the middle of the forehead, or in the shoulder ; both these 
places make the wound mortal. When this animal makes tft the 
hunter, there is nothing for it but courage and address ; if he flies 
he IS sure to be overtaken and killed. If the boor comes straight 
up, he is to be received at the point of the spear ; but if he makes 
doubles and windings, he is to be watched very cautiously, for he 
will attempt getting hold of the spear in his mouth ; and if ht 
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do63, nothing can save the huntsman, but another person attacking 
him behind ; he will on this attack the second person, and Uie 
first must then attack him again ; two people will thus have 
enough to do with him ; and were it not for the forks of the boar- 
spears that make it impossible to press forward upon them, the 
huntsman who gives the creature his death's wound would seldom 
escape falling a sacrifice to his revenge. 

The modem way of boar-hunting is generally to dispatch the 
creature by all the huntsmen striking him at once ; but the 
ancient Roman way was, for a person on foot, armed with a 
spear, to keep the creature at bay; and in this case the boar 
would run of himself upon the spear to come at the huntsman* 
and push forward till the spear pierced him through. 

The hinder claws of a boar are called guards. In the com, 
he is said to feed ; in the meadows or sallow-fields, to rout, worm, 
or fem ; in a close, to graze. The boar is farrowed with as many 
teeth as he will ever have ; his teeth increasing only in bigness, not 
in number ; among these there are four called tushes, or tusks ; 
the two biggest of which do not hurt when he strikes, but senre 
only to whet the other two lowest, with which the beast defends 
himself, and frequently kills, as being greater and longer than 
the rest. These creatures in the West Indies are subject to the 
stone ; few of them are absolutely free from it, yet scarce any of 
them trnve the stones of any considerable size. It is common to 
find a great number in the same bladder. They are usually of 
about a scrapie weight, and are angular and regular, each having 
five angles. Among the ancient Romans, boar's fiesh was a deli- 
cacy ; a boar served up a whole dish of state. The boar was 
sometimes the military ensign of the Roman armies, in lieu of 
the eagle. Among physicians, a boar's bladder has been reputed 
a specific for the epilepsy. The tush of the wild boar still passes 
with some as of great efficacy in quinzies and pleurisies 
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CHAPTER Vm. 




HUNTma THE BUTFALO. 

7DER different namest tb*** animal it 
widely diffused. He has long been 
domesticated in India, where his 8er« 
rice 3 as a beast of draught and burden 
retiiler him extremely valuable. From 
Indl^ he has spread into Egypt, Greece, 
Imly and Spain. He is heavier, clum- 
sier, and more formidable than the ox 
or the domestic bull. A variety found in Africa, called the leap 
bnffiiio, is peculiarly ferocious. In its native regions, the buflalo 
18 considered by hunters, one of the most formidable beasts of 
chase. It is capable of contending with the tiger, which is often 
foiled in the deadly strife. When excited, the beast rushes des- 
perately on its foe, strikes him down with the horns or forehead 
kneek upon him, crushing in his chest, and then tramples on the 
lifeless body as if to satiate its vindictive fury. 

Dr. Sparrman gives the following description of the mode of 
hunting him at the Cape of Good Hope. << When we advanced 
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to within twenty or thirty paces of the beast, and consequently 
were in some degree actuated by our fears, we discharged ooi 
pieces pretty nearly at the same time ; while the buffido, which 
was upon rather lower ground than we were, behind a thin scam- 
bling bush, seemed to turn his head around in order to make 
toward us. In the meanwhile, however, the moment we had 
discharged our guns, we had the pleasure to see him fidl, and 
directly afterwards run down into the thickest part of the wood« 
This induced us to hope that our shot had proved mortal ; for 
which reason, we had the imprudence to follow him down into 
the close thickets, where luckily for us we could get no farther. 
We had, however, as we found afterwards, only hit the hindmost 
part of the chine, where the balls, which lay at the distance of 
three inches from each other, had been shivered to pieces against 
the bones. 

<<In the meanwhile, our temerity, which chiefly proceeded from 
hurry and ignorance, was considered by the Hottentots as a proof 
of spirit and intrepidity hardly to be equalled ; on which account, 
from that instant they appeared to entertain an infinitely higher 
opinion of our courage than they had ever done before. Seyend 
of our Hottentots now came to us, and threw stones down into 
the dale, though without success, in order to find out, by the bellow- 
ings of the beast, whither he had retired : afterwards, however 
he seemed to have plucked up his courage, for he came up at 
last out of the dale of his own accord, to the skirts of the wood, 
and placed himself so as to have a full view of us on the spot* 
where we were resting ourselves somewhat higher up : his inten- 
tion was, in all probability, and in the opinion of old sportsmen, 
to revenge himself on us, if we had not happened to see him in 
time, and fired at him directly. 

<< What, perhaps, put a stop to his boldness was, that we stood 
on higher ground than he did : for several veteran sportsmen haye 
assured me of it as a fact, that they know from experience, that 
the bufllaloes do not willingly venture to ascend any hill or emi- 
nence in order to attack any one. The third shot, which after- 
wards vtras observed to have entered at the belly, wtB &taL This 
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occasioned the bufialo to take himself down again ii \', the Tale, 
dyeing the ground and bushes all the way he went with his 
blood. 

** Though still hot upon the chase, yet we advanced with the 
greatest caution, accompanied by two of our Hottentots, through 
the thin and more pervious part of the wood, where the buffiilo 
had taken refuge. He was advancing again to attack some of us, 
when Mr. Immelman, from the place where he was posted, shot 
him in the lungs. Notwithstanding this, ho had still strength 
enough left to make a circuit of one hundred and fifty paces, 
before we heard him fall; during his fall, and before he died, he 
bellowed in a most stupendous manner. And this death-song of 
his, inspired every one of us with joy, on account of the victory 
we had gained ; and so thoroughly steeled is frequently the 
human heart against the sufferings of the brute creation, that we 
hastened forwards, to enjoy the pleasure of seeing the buflalc 
struggle with the pangs of death. 1 happened to be the foremost 
amongst them ; but think it impossible for anguish, accompanied 
by a savage fierceness, to be painted in stronger colors than they 
were in the countenance of this buftalo. I was within ten steps 
of him when he perceived me, and bellowing raised himself 
suddenly again on his legs. I had reason to believe since, that I 
was at the time very much frightened ; for before I could well 
take my aim, I fired oflT my gun, and the shot missed the whole 
of his huge body, and only hit him in the hind legs, as we after- 
wards discovered by the size of the balls. Immediately upon 
this I flew away like lightning, in order to look out for some tree to 
climb up into. Notwithstanding the tedious prolixity it might 
occasion me to be guilty of, I thought the best and readiest method 
of giving my reader an idea of the nature of this animal, and of 
the method of hunting it, as well as of other contingent circum- 
stances, would be to adduce an instance or two, of what occurred 
during the chase." 
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THI CHAHOIS. 

CHAPTER IX. 

HUNTIKa THE CHAMOIS. 
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^ HE Chamois, or Alpine Gt^t^ 
formerly considered as the 
parent of the domestic hrecd* 
ho8 by later naturalists been 

- placed as a distinct species. 
In its general features, hew- 
ever, with the exception cf 
the horns, which, of a beau- 
tiful black, rise between the 
eyes, bend backward, and 
terminate in hooks, and the 
want of a beard, the chamt is 
greatly resembles the tome 
goat. Its height is abont 
two feet three or four 
inches : its hair is short like 
that of the do«. of pn : 
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color, Tarying to blackish-brown. Its habitations are among the 
Alps, the Pyrenees, and the lofty mountains of Asia, border lag on 
the regions of everlasting ice and snow. It is agreeable, lively, 
and active beyond expression: its senses are amazingly acute, and 
by the scent, it is said, will discover the hunter at half a league's 
distance. They feed in flocks of nearly twenty or more ; and 
those at the outskirts, or perhaps a single sentinel when they per- 
ceive danger, give notice to the rest by a kind of hissing noise, 
shrill at the beginning, and deeper towards the close, during which 
they appear in the utmost agitation, striking the ground with their 
fore feet, bounding from rock to rock, turning, stopping, and looking, 
till the approach of the enemy is ascertained, when off the whole 
fly like the wind, and defy pursuit amid the awful chasms of the 
glaciers, on the stupendous precipices of the rocks ; for their spring 
is astonishing, and they will throw themselves safely down an 
almost perpendicular height of twenty or thirty feet. It drinks 
Kttle, and is rather fastidious in its feeding, picking out buds and 
flowers and the tenderest of the aromatic herbs, which gives to its 
flesh a delicious flavor. 

From the description given by M. Saussure, in his Journey on 
the Alps, Vol. 8, no species of hunting appears to be attended 
with more danger than this ; yet the inhabitants of Chamouni are 
extremely addicted to it. 

The Chamois hunter generally sets out in the night, that he 
may reach by break of day the most elevated pastures where the 
goats come to feed, before they arrive. As soon as he discovers 
the place where he hopes to find them, he surveys it with his 
glass. If he finds none of them there, he proceeds, always 
ascending : whenever he descries any, he endeavors to get above 
them, either by stealing along some gully, or getting behind some 
rock or eminence. When he is near enough to distinguish their 
horns, which is the mark by which he judges of the distance, he 
rests his piece on a rock, takes his aun with great composure, and 
rarely misses. This piece is a rifle-barrelled carabine, into which 
the ball is thrust, and these carabines often contain two charges, 
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though they have but one barrel ; the charges are put one aborv 
another, and are fired in succession. If he has wounded the 
chamois, he runs to his prey, and for security he hamstrings it ; 
then he considers his way home : if the road is difficult, he skins 
the chamois, and leaves the carcase ; but, if it is practicable, he 
throws the animal on his shoulders, and bears him to his Tillage, 
though at a great distance, and often over frightful precipices ; he 
feeds his family with the flesh, which is excellent, especially when 
the creature is young, and he dries the skin for sale. But if^ as 
is the common case, the vigilant chamois perceives the i^proach 
of the hunter, he immediately takes flight among the glaciers, 
through the snows, and over the most precipitous rocks. 

It is particularly difficult to get near these animals when there 
are several together ; for then one of them, while the rest are 
feedingt stands as a sentinel oa the point of some rock that coni- 
mands a view of the avenues leading to the pasture ; and as sooa 
as he perceives any object of alarm, he utters a sort of hiss* at 
which the others instantly gather round him to judge for theok* 
selves of the nature of the danger ; if it is a wild beast, or hunter, 
the most experienced puts himself at the head of the flock ; and 
away they fly, ranged in a line, to the most inaccessible retreats. 
It is here that the fatigues of the hunter begin : instigated by his 
passion for the chase, he is insensible to danger ; he passes over 
snows, without thinking of the horrid precipices they conceal ; he 
entangles himself among the most dangerous paths, and bounds 
from rock to rock, without knowing how he is to return. 

Night often surprises him in the midst of his pursuit ; but he 
does not for that reason abandon it ; he hopes that the same canse 
will arrest the flight of the chamois, and that ho will next morning 
overtake them. Thus he passes the night, not at the foot of a 
tree, like the hunter of the plain ; not in a grotto, softly reclined 
on a bed of moss, but at the foot of a rock, and often on the hare 
points of shattered fragments, without the smallest shelter. Th^re, 
all alone, without fire, without light, he draws from his bag a bit 
?C ciieese, with a morsel of oaten bread, which make his commoQ 
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food; bread so diy that he is sometimes obliged to break it 
between two stones* or with the hatchet he carries with him to 
cut out steps in the ice. 

Haring thos made his solitai}' and frugal repast^ he puts a stone 
below his head for a pillow, and goes to sleep, dreaming on the 
ibnte which the chamois may have taken. But soon he is awakened 
by the freshness of the morning; he gets up, benumbed with cold; 
surveys the precipices which he must traverse to overtake his 
game ; drinks a little brandy, of which he is alwa3rs provided with 
a small portion, and sets out to encounter new dangers. Hunten 
sometimes remain in these solitudes for several days together, 
during which time their fieunilies, their unhappy wives in particular, 
experience a state of the most dreadful anxiety : they dare not go 
to rest for fear of seeing their husbands appear to them in a dream ; 
for it is a received opinion in the country, that when a man has 
perished, either in the snow, or on some unknown rock, he appears 
by night to the person he holds most dear, describes the place that 
proved fatal to him, and requests the performance of the last duties 
to his corpse. « After this picture (says M. Saussure,) of the b'fe 
which the chamois hunters lead, could one imagine that this chase 
would be the object of a passion absolutely unsurmountable T I 
knew a well-made, handsome man, who had just married a beau- 
tiful woman: — <My grand-&ther, said he to me, lost his life 
in the chase ; so did my father ; and I am persuaded, that I too 
*shall die in the same manner ; this bag which I carry with me 
when I hunt, 1 call my grave-clothes, for I am sure I will have no 
other ; yet if you should offer to make my fortune on condition of 
abandoning the chase of the chamois, I could not consent. I made 
some excursions on the Alps with this man; his strength and 
address were astonishing ; but his temerity was greater than his 
strength; and I have heard, that two years afterwards, he mifsed 
a step on the brink of a precipice, and met with the &te he bad 
expected.' 
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CHAPTER X. 

HUNTING THE FOX. 
OX-HUNTING is so common and has so 
long prevailed in England, that the tenn 
^^ "fox-hunting squire" was supposed to 
be sufficiently accurate ftr describing an 
English country gentleman until a recent 
period. It was the universal passion of 
the English rural gentry of the last 
century ; and it is still regarded among 
a certain class as by far the most delight- 
ful and exciting of all the sports of the field. 

Our old friend already quoted treats the art and mystery of Fox 
Hunting with his accustomed gravity and earnestness. 

Hunting the fox, he says, makes a very pleasant exercise, and 
IB either above or below ground. 

Hunting the fox above ground. To hunt a fox with hounds, 
you must draw about groves, thickets, and bushes near villages 
When you find one, stop up his earth the night before you design 
to hunt, about midnight ; while he is out to prey. This maj U 
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done by lajing two white sticks across m his way, which he will 
imagine to be some trap laid for him ; or they may be stopped ap 
with black thorns and earth mixed. The pack should consist of 
twenty-five couple. The hounds should be at the corer at sun- 
rising. The huntsman should then throw in his hounds as quietly 
na he can, and let the two whippers-in keep wide of him on either 
hand ; so that a single hound may not escape them ; let them be 
attentive to this halloo, and let the sportsmen be ready to encourage 
or rate as that directs. The fox ought on no account to be hallooed 
too soon, as in' that case he would most certainly turn back, and 
spoil all the sport. 

Two things Mr. Beckford particularly recommends, ti*., the 
making all the hounds steady, and makmg them^-alf draw. 
«< Many huntsmen, (says he^ are fond of having them at their 
horse's heels ; but they never can get so well or soon together, as 
when they spread the cover ; besides, I have often known, when 
there have only been a few finders, that they have found their foi 
gone down the wind, and been heard of no more that day. 
Much depends upon the first finding of your fox ; for I look upon 
a fox well found to be half killed. I think people are generally 
in too great a hurry on this occasion. 

'^ There are but few instances where sportsmen are not too 
noisy, and too fond of encouraging their hounds, which seldom do 
their business so well as when little is said to thenn. The hunts- 
man ought to begin with his foremost hound^, and keep as clcse 
to them as he can. No hcund cnn then slip down the wind and 
get out of his hearing ; he will also see how far they carry the 
sc^nt, a necessar}' requisite ; for without it he can never make a 
cast with any certainty." 

You will find it not less necessary for your huntsman to be 
active in pressing his hounds forward when the scent is good, than 
to be prudent in not hurr}'ing them beyond i'. when it is bad. It 
is his business to be ready at all times, to lend them that assistance 
which they so frequently need, and which, .vhen they are first at 
h fault is then most critical. A hound at that time will exert him- 
self most ; he afterwards cools and becomes more indifferent abo%t 
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his game. Those huntsmen who do net get fcrward enougii to 
take advantage of this eagerness and impetuosity, and direct it 
properly, seldom know enough of hunting, to be of much use to 
them afterwards. 

Though a huntsman cannot be too fond of hunting, a whipper- 
in easily may. His business will seldom allow him to be forward 
enough wiih the hounds t# see much of the sport. His only 
thought therefore should be to keep the hounds together, and to 
contribute as much as he can, to the killing of the fox ; keeping 
the hounds together is the surest means to make them steady 
When left to themselves they seldom refuse any blood they can 
get; they become conceited; learn to tie upon the scent; and 
besides this, they frequently get a trick of hunting by themselves, 
and are seldom good for much afterwards. Every country is 
soon known ; and nine foxes out of ten, with the wind in the 
same quarter, will follow the same track. It is easy therefore for 
the whipper-in to cut short, and catch the hounds again. 

With a high scent you cannot push on hounds too much. 
Screams keep the fox forward, at the same time that they keep 

the hounds together, or let in 
the tail-hounds : they also en- 
liven the sport; and, if dis- 
cretely used, are always of 
service; but in cover they 
should be given with the 
greatest caution. Halloas sel- 
dom do any hurt when yon 
are running up the wind, for 
then none but the tail-hounds can hear you : when you are run* 
ning down the wind, you should halloo no more than may be 
necessary to bring the tail hounds forward; for a hound that 
knows his business seldom wants encouragement when he is 
upon a scent. 

Most fox hunters, wish to see their hounds run in a good style. 
A pack of harriers, if they have time, may kill a fox, but I defy 
them to kill him in the style in which he ought to be killed ; 
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the^ must hunt him down. If you intend to tire him ont, yoa 
must expect to be tired also yoarseif ; I nev^er with a chase to be 
less than one hour, or to exceed two : it is sufficiently long if 
properly followed ; it will seldcNn be longer, unless there be a 
fault somewhere : either in the day, the huntsman, or the hounds. 
Changing from the hunted fox to a fresh one, is as bad an acci- 
dent as can happen to a pack of fox-kounds, and requires ail tHe 
ingenuity and observation that man is capable of, to guard against 
it. Could a fox hound distinguish a hunted fox, as the deer 
hound does a deer that is blown, fox hunting would then be 
perfect. 

A huntsman should always listen to his hounds while they are 
running in cover ; he should be particularly attentive to the head- 
most hounds, and he should be constantly on his guard against a 
akirter ; for if there be two scents, he must be wrong. Generally 
speaking, the best scent is least likely to be that of the hunted 
fox ; and as a fox seldom suffers hounds to run up to him as long 
as he is able to prevent it ; so, nine times out of ten, when foxes 
are hallooed early in the day, they are all fresh foxes. The 
hounds most likely to be right are the hard-running line-hunting 
ones ; or such as the huntsman knows had the lead before there 
arose any doubt of changing. 

With regard to the fox, if he break over and open country, it 
IS no sign that he is hard run ; for they seldom at any time will 
do that unless they are a great way before the hounds. Also if 
he run up the wind ; they seldom or never do that when they 
have been long hunted and grow weak ; and when they run their 
8oil« that also may direct him. All this requires a good ear and 
nice observation ; and indeed in that consists the chief excellence 
. of a huntsman. 

When the hounds divide in two parts, the whipper-in, in stop- 
ping, must attend to the huntsman, and wait for his halloo, before 
he attempts to stop either ; for want of proper mancigement in 
this, I have known the hounds stopped at both places, and both 
foxes lost. If they have many scents, and it is uncertain which 
is the hunted fo> let him stop those that are farthest down the 
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wind : as they can hear the others, and will reach them soonest | 
in such a case there will be little use in stopping those that am 
up the wind. When hounds are at a check, let every cne be 
silent and stand still. Whippers-in are frequently at this time 
coming on with the tail hounds. They should never halloo to 
them when the hounds are at fault; the least thing does them 
harm at such a time, but a halloo more than any other. The 
huntsman, at a check, had better let his hounds alone ; or content 
himself with holding them forward, without taking them off their 
Aoses. Should they be at fault, after having made their own cast, 
f which the huntsman should always first encourage them to do) it 
is then his business to assist them further ; but, except in some 
particular instances, I never approve of their being cast as long as 
they are inclined to hunt. 

The first cast I bid my huntsman make is generally a regular 
ane, not choosing to rely entirely on his judgment; if that should 
not succeed, he is then at liberty to follow his own opinion, and 
proceed as observation or genius may direct. When such a cast 
is made, I Uke to see some mark of good sense and meaning in 
it; whether down the wind, or towards some likely cover or 
strong earth. However, as it is at best uncertain, I always wish 
to see a regular cast before I see a knowing one ; which, as a last 
resource, should not be called forth until it be wanted. The letting 
hounds alone is but a negative goodness in a huntsman ; whereas 
this last shows real genius ; and to be perfect, it must be bom 
with him. There is a fauh, however, which a knowing hunts- 
man is too apt to commit : he will find a fresh fox, and then claim 
the merit of having recovered the hunted one. It is always dan- 
gerous to throw hounds into a cover to retrieve a lost scent ; and 
unless they hit him in, is not to be depended on. 

Gentlemen, when hounds are at fault, are too apt themselves to 
prolong it. They should always stop their horses some distance 
behind the hounds ; and if it be possible to remain silent, this is 
the time. They should be careful not to ride before the hounds 
or over the scent ; nor should they ever meet a hound in the face 
unless to stop him. Should you at any time be before th» 
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hotmdB, turn your hone's head the way th#*y are going, gel oal 
of their track, and let them pass by yon. In dry weather, and 
particularly in heathy countries, foxes will run the roads. If 
gentlemen at such tiroes will ride close upon the hounds, tkey 
may drive them miles without any scent. High mettled fox- 
hounds are seldom inclined to stop whilst horses are cloee at their 
heels. No one should ever ride in a direction which, if pernatad 
in, would carry him amongst the hounds, unless he be at a graal 
distance behind them. 

The first moment that hounds are at fault is a critical one Scm 
the sport people, who should then be very attentive. These who 
look forward may perhaps tee the £bx, or the running of sheepv 
or the pursuit of crows, may give them some tidings o( him. 
Those who listen may sometimes lake a hint which way he ia 
grne from the chattering of a magpie ; or perhaps be at certainty 
from a distant halloo ; nothing that can give any intelligence at 
such a time ought to be neglected. 

Gentlemen are too apt to tide all together : were they to spread 
more, they might sometimes be of service; particularly thoae 
who, from a knowledge of the sport, keep down the wind ; it 
would then be dificult for either hounds or fox to escape their 
observation. You should, however, be cautious how you go to a 
halloo. The halloo itself must in a great measure direct you ; 
and though it afibrd no certain rule, yet you may frequently gueai 
whether it can be depended upon or not. 

At the sowing time, when boys are keeping off the birds, you 
will sometimes be deceived by their halloo ; so that it is best, 
when you are in doubt, to send a whipper-in to know the cer* 
tainty of the matter. Hounds ought not to be cast so long as they 
are able to hunt. It is. a conunon idea, that a hunted fox never 
stops ; but Mr. Beckford informs us that he has known them stop 
eren in wheel-ruts in the middle of a down, and get up in the 
middle of the hounds. The greatest danger of losing a fox is at 
the first finding him, and when he is sinking; at both which 
times he will run short, and the eagerness of the hounds will fire* 
^uently carry them beyond the scent. 
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When a fox is first found, every one ought to keep behind did 
hounds till they are well settled to the scent; and when the 
hounds are catching him, they ought to be as silent as possible ; 
and eat him eagerly after he is caught. In some places they have 
a method of treeing him ; that is, throwing him across the branch 
of a tree, and suffering the hounds to bay at him for some minutes 
before he is thrown amongst them ; the intention of which is to 
make them more eager, and to let in the tail-hounds ; during this 
interval also they recover their wind, and are apt to eat him more 
readily. Our author, however, advises not to keep him too long, 
as he supposes that the hounds have not any appetite to eat him 
longer than while they are angry with him. 




Hunting the fox under ground. In case a fox escape so aa to 
earth, countrymen must be got together with shovels, spades, pick- 
axes, &c., to dig him out, if they think the earth not too great. 
They make their earths as near as they can in ground that is 
hard to lig, as in clay, stony ground, or amongst the roots of 
trees ; and their earths have commonly but one hole, and that is 
straight and a long way in before you come at their couch. 
Sometimes they take possession of a badger's old burrow, which * 
has a variety of chambers, holes, and angles. 

To facilitate this way of hunting the fox, the huntsman must 
be provided with one or two terriers to puU^into the earth after 
him, that is, to fix him into an angle ; for the earth often consists 
of many angles ; the use of the terrier is to know where he lies ; 
for as soon as he finds him, he continues baying or barking, so 
that which way the noise is heard that way dig to him. Yout 
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tenieis must be garnished with bells hung in collars, to make the 
fox bolt the sooner ; besides, the collars will be some small defence 
to the terriers. The instruments to dig withal are these ; a sharp- 
pointed spade, which serves to be^in the trench where the ground 
is hardest, and broader tcols will not so well enter; the round, 
hollowed spade, which is useful to dig among roots, having very 
sharp edges ; the broad, flat spade to dig withal, when the trench 
has been pretty well opened, and the ground softer; mattocks 
and pickaxes to dig in hard ground, where a spade will do but 
little service ; the cojil-rake to cleanse the hole, and to keep it 
from stopping up ; clamps, wherewith you may take either fox or 
badger out alive to make some sport with afterwards. And it 
would be very convenient to have a pail of water to refresh youif 
temers with, after they have come out of the earth to take breath 
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CHAPTER XL 



HUNTING THE HARK, 

S of all chases, the ^are makes the 
greatest pastime, so it gives no little 
pleasure to see the craft of this small 
animal ftr her self-p reservation. If it 
be rainy, the hare usually takes to the 
high-ways ; and if she comos to the side 
of a young grove, or spring, she seldom 
enters, but squats dcwn till the hounds 
have overshot her; and then she will 
return the way she cnme, for fear of the wet and dew that hangs 
on the boughs. In this case, the huntsman fu^rht to stay one hun- 
dred paces before he comes to the wocd-side, by which means he 
will perceive whether she return as aforesaid ; which if she do, 
he must h;il«)o in his hounds; i nd call them back; and that 
presently, that the hounds may not think it the counter she came 
first 
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▲ HARI SITTING IV HBB rORM 

The next thing to be observed, is the place wh^re the hare sits 
mnd upon what wind she makes her form, either upon the North 
or Sooth wind : she will not willingly run into the wind, but upon 
•side, or down the wind ; but if she form in the water, it is a sign 
she is foul and measled ; if you hunt such a one, have a special 
Tegard all the day to the brook-sides ; for there, and near plashes 
she will make all her crossings, doublings, dbc. 

Some hares are so crafty, that as soon as they hear the sound 
of a horn, they instantly start out of their form, though it were at the 
distance of a quarter of a mile, and go and swim in some pool, and 
rest upon some rush bed in the midst of it. Such will not stir 
thence till they hear the sound of the horn, and then they start 
out again, and swimming to land, and standing up before the hounds 
for hours before they can kill her, swimming and using all sub- 
tleties and crossings in the water. Nay, such is the subtlety of a 
hare, that sometimes after she has been hunted three hours, she 
will start a fresh hare, and squat in the same form. Others, afteim^ 
being hunted a considerable time, will creep under the door of a 
sheep-cot, and hide themselves among the sheep ; or when they 
have been hard hunted, will run in among a flock of sheep, and 
will by no means be gotten out till the hounds are coupled up, and 
the sheep driven into their pens. Some of them will take the 
ground like a coney, which is called going to the vaults ^2J0' 
wiMgo up one side of the hedge and come down the other, the thick- ^ 
less of the hedge being the only distance bet||^ the courses. 
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A hare that has been sorely hunted, has got upon t quickset 
hedge, and run a good way upon the top thereof, and then leaped 
off upon the ground. And they frequently betake ihemselFcs to 
furze bushes, and leap from one to the other, whereby the hounds 
arc frequently in default. Having found where a large hare has 
relieved in some pasture or corn field, you must then consider the 
season of the year, and the weather : for if it be in spring or sum- 
mer, a hare will not then set in bushes, because they are often in- 
fested with pismires, snakes, and adders ; but will set in com fields, 
and open places. In winter, they set near towns aLd villages, in 
tufts of thorns and brambles, especially when the wind is northerly 
or southerly. According to the season and nature of the place 
where the hare is accustomed to sit, there beat with your liounds^ 
and start her ; which is better sport than trailing her from her relief 
to her form. A(\er the hare has been started and is on foot, step 
in where you saw her pass, and halloo in your hounds, until they 
have all undertaken it and go on with it in full cry : then recheat 
to them with your horn, following fair and softly at first, making 
not too much noise either with Lorn or voice ; for at the first, hounds 
are apt to overshoot the chase through too much heat. But when 
they have run an hour, and you see the hounds are well in with 
it, and stick well upon it, then you may come in ncojer with them 
because their heat will then be cooled, and they will hunt more 
soberly. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



HUKTINa THE STAG. 

I TAQ bunting has long been tbe &Torita 
sport of royal and noble honten in 
Europe. The ancient Romans and 
Greeks practised it, as may be thowii 
by many passages in the ckssica. In 
the middle ages it was one of the chief 
amusements of the hardy barons ; and it 
is still practised in Britain, as well as in 
France and other continental countriest 
and occasionally in the United States. • 

We quote from our former authonty the directions to the hunter 
for this sport. 

G^sner, speaking of hart-hunting, observes, that this wild, and 

subtle beast, frequently deceives its hunter by windings and tUm- 

ings. Wherefore the prudent hunter muiA train his dogs with 

words of art, that he may be able to set them on^iind taks them off 
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»t ple/tsure. First he should encompass the beast in her own lair, 
and so unharbor her in the view of the dogs, that so they may 
never l(;se her slot or footing. Neither must he set upon every 
one, either of the herd or those that wander solitary a)one, or a 
little one ; but partly by sight, and partly by their footing and 
fumets, make a judgment of the game, and also observe the large- 
ness of his lair. 

The huntsman having made these discoveries in order to the 
chase, takes off ifie couplings of the dogs: and some on horseback, 
and others on foot, follow the cry, with the greatest art, observation, 
and speed; remembering and intercepting him in his subtle turn- 
ings and headings ; with all agility leaping hedges, gates, pales, 
ditches ; neither fearing thorns, down hills, nor woods, but mounting 
a fresh horse if the first tire. Follow the largest head of the whole 
herd, which must be singled out of the chase ; which the dogs 
perceiving, must follow, not following any other. The dogs are 
animated to the sport by the winding of horns, and the voices of the 
huntsmen. But sometimes the crafty beast sends forth his little 
squire to be sacrificed to the dogs and hunters, instead cf himself, 
lying close the meantime. In thiscase, the huntsman must sound 
a retreat, break off the dogs, and take them in, that is, learn them 
again, until they be brought to the fairer game ; which riseth with 
fear, yet still striveth by flight, until he be wearied and breathless. 
The nobles call the beast a tvise hart, who, to avoid all his enemies, 
runneth into the greatest herds, and so brings a cloud of error on 
the dogs, to obstruct their farther pursuit ; sometimes also bearing 
some of the herd into his footings, so that he may the more easily 
escape by amusing the dogs. Afterwards he betakes himself to 
his heels again, still running with the wind, not only for the sake 
of refreshment, but also because he can thus more easily hear the 
Toice of his pursuers whether they be far off, or near. But being 
again discovered by the hunters and sagacious scent 6f the dogs, he 
flies into herds of cattle, as cows, sheep, &c., leaping on a cow or 
ox, laying the fore-parts of his body thereon, so that touching the 
earth only with his hihder feet, he may leave very little or no scent 
behind. But thepr usual manner is, when they see themselyti 
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bard beset, and every way intercepted, to make force at their enemy 
with their horns, who first comes upon him, unless they be pre- 
TCDted by spear or sword. 

When the beast is slain, the huntsman windeth the fall of the 
beast ; and then the whole company come up, blowing their horns 
in triumph for such a conquest; among whom the skilfullest opens 
the beast, and rewards the hounds with what properly belongs to 
them, for their future encouragement, for which purpose the hunts- 
men dip bread in the blood of the beast to give to the hounds. It 
is very dan;:[erous to go into a hart at bay ; of which there are two 
sorts, one on land and the other in water. If the hart be in a deep 
water, where you cannot well come at him, couple up your dogs ; 
for should they continue long in the water, it would endanger their 
Burbating or foundering. In this case get a boat, and swim to him, 
with a drawn dagger, or else with rope that has a noose, and throw 
it over his horns ; for if the water be so deep that the hart swims, 
there is no danger in approaching him ; otherwise you must be 
very cautious. 

As to the land bay, if a hart be burnished, consider the place ; 
for if it be in a plain and open place, where there is no wood or 
covert, it is dangerous and difficult to come into him ; but if he be 
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oa the hedge-side, or in a thicket, then, while the hart is staring 
on the hounds, you must come softly and covertly behind him, and 
cut his throat. If you miss your aim, and the hart turn head upon 
you, then take refuge at some tree ; and when the hart is at bay, 
couple up your hounds ; and when you see the hart turn head to 
fiy, gallop in roundly to him, and kill him with your sword. 

The first ceremony, when the huntsman comes in to the death 
of a deer, is to cry ware haunch, that the hounds may not break 
in to the deer ; which being done, the next is the cutting his throat, 
and blooding the youngest hounds, that they may the better love a 
deer, and learn to leap at his throat: then the mort having been 
blown, and all the company come in, the best person, who hath not 
ta1i«« say before, is to take up the knife that the keeper or hunta- 
m^m is to lay across the belly of the deer, some holding by the 
for* legs, the person who takes say, is to draw the edge of the knife 
leisuiely along the middle of the belly, beginning near the brisket, 
and drawing a little upon it, enough in the length and depth to dis- 
cover how fat the deer is ; then he that is to break up the deer, first 
slits the skin from the cutting of the throat downwards, making the 
arber that so the ordure may not break forth, and then with her 
paunches rewarding the hounds. In the next place, he is to 
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present the same person who took say, with a drawn hanger, to 
cat off the head of the deer. Which heing done, and the hounds 
rewarded, the concluding ceremony is, if it he a stag, to draw a 
triple mort ; and if a huck, a double one ; and then all who hare 
horns, blow a recheat in concert, and immediately a general 
whoop. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



MODS OF HUNTINO THE INDIAN ANTELOPE^ 

«n5?UNTING quadrupeds with 
iLQJi the falcon or hawk is 
much practised in the EasU 
Several species of birds of 
prey puwue and capture 
quadrupeds m their wild 
state ; and in Persia, India, 
and Barbary, falcons and 
hawks are carefully trained 
for this purpose. The Indian Antelope is the most common 
object of this sport. 

This animal has long, prominently annulated, tapering, plaited, 
cylindrical horns, and inhabits Barbary. The hair near the 
*" OTDB is longer than on any other part of the body. The femaiee 
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want horns. M. Hasselquist gives the following account of this 
species: <^The cervicapra is larger, swiAer, and wilder than the 
common rock goat, and can scarcely be taken without a falcon. 
It is met with near Aleppo. I have seen a variety of this, which 
is common in the East, and the horns appear different ; perhaps it 
is a distinct species. This animal loves the smoke of tobacco ; 
and, when caught alive, will approach the pipe of the huntsman, 
though otherwise more timid than any animal. This is perhaps 
the only creature, besides man, that delights in the smell of a 
poisonous and stinking plant." 

M. Hasselquist describes the manner of hunting these animals 
in Arabia, as follows : << I had an excellent opportunity of seeing 
this sport near Nazareth, in Galilee. An Arab, mounted on a 
swift eouF^cr, held the falcon in his hand, as huntsmen commonly 
do ; when he espied the rock goat on the top of a mountain, he 
let loose the falcon, which flew in a direct line like an arrow, and 
attacked the animal ; fixing the talons of one of his feet in the 
cheek of the creature, and the other into his throat, extending his 
wings obliquely over the animal ; spreading one towards one of 
its ears, and the other to the opposite hip. The animal thus 
attacked, made a leap twice the height of a man, and freed him- 
self from the falcon ; but being wounded, and losing hla strength 
and speed, he was again attacked by the falcon ; which fixed the 
talons of both his feet into the throat of the animal, and held it 
fast, till the huntsman coming up, took it alive, and cut its throat ; 
the falcon drinking the blood as a reward for his labor. A 
young falcon which was learning, was likewise put to the throat 
of the goat : young falcons being thus taught to fix their talons in 
the throat of the animal as the most proper part.** 
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HTJNTINO THE LION ON HORSBBACK, 

}HE chase of the lion on horseback is carried 
on at the Cape of Good Hope, in the follow- 
ing manner, as described by Dr. Sparrman : " It 
is only on the plains that the hunters venture 
to go out on horseback in this chase. If the lion 
keeps in some coppice or wood, on a rising ground, they endeavor 
to teaze it with dogs till it comes out ; they likewise prefer going 
together, two or more in number, to be able to assist each other, jn 
case the first shot should not take effect. 

« When the lion sees the hunters at a great distance, he takes 
to his heels as fast as ho can, in order to get out of their sight ; but 
if they chance to discover him at a small distance from them, he 
is then said to walk off in a surly manner, but without putting 
himself in the least hurry, as though he was above showing any 
fear, when he finds himself discovered or hunted. He is there- 
fore reported likewise, when he finds himself pursued with vigor, 
to be soon provoked to resistance, or at least he disdains any longer 
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to fly. Consequently he slackens his pace, and at length only 
slides slowly ofi*, step by step, all the while eying his pumiefs 
askant ; and finally makes a full stop, and turning round upon 
them, and at the same time giving himself a shake, roars with m 
short and sharp tone, to show his indignation, being ready to seixQ 
on them, and tear them in pieces. 

<* This is the time for the hunters to be on the spot, or to gel 
within a certain distance of him, yet sd as to keep a proper dis- 
tance from each other ; and he that is nearest, or is most advan* 
tageously posted, and has the best mark of his heart and lungs, 
must be the first to jump off his horse, and, securing the bridle hf 
putting it round his arm, discharge his piece ; then in an instant 
recovering his seat, must ride obliquely athwart his companions ; 
and giving his horse the reins, must trust entirely to the speed 
and fear of the latter, to convey him out of the reach of ihe wild 
beast, in case he has only wounded him, or has missed him* In 
either of these cases, a fair opportunity presents for some of the 
other hunters to jump ofi" their horses directly, as they may then 
take their aim and discharge their pieces with greater coolness 
and certainty. Should this shot likewise miss (which, however, 
eeldom happens), the third sportsman rides after the lion, which 
at that instant is in pursuit of the first or the second, and, spring- 
ing off his horse, fires his piece, as soon as he has got within a 
proper distance, and finds a sufficiently convenient part of the 
animal present itself, especially obliquely from behind. If now 
the lion turns upon him too, the other hunters turn again, to come 
to his rescue with the charge which they loaded on horseback, 
while they were flying from the wild beast. 

'< No instance has ever been known of any misfortune happen- 
ing to the hunters in chasing the lion on horseback. The African 
colonists, who have been bom in, or have had the courage to 
remove into the more remote parts of Africa, which are exposed to 
the ravages of wild beasts, are sometimes good marksmen, and are 
far from wanting courage.*' 
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WOOD CHUCK, OR AMEBIC AN MARMOT. 



CHAPTER XV. 



HUNTINa THE MARMOT. 

AIIMOTS are poor little inofiensiye ani- 
mals, and hardly to be considered game. 
The species of marmot found in Switzer- 
land and Savoy, is carried about Eu- 
rope by the little street musicians who 
come from those countries. The species 
L of marmot known in this country, is the 
votyd chuck or ground hog, a favorite 
object of pursuit among school bo3rs. 
lliey are caught in the common box trap, or dug out from their 
burrows. 

Oar authority, heretofore quoted, gives the following account of 
the way in cirhich the Marmot is hunted in Switzerland. 
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Hunting tlie Marmot is neither dangerous nor laborious, nor 
fatal to any one but to the poor animals that are the objects of it. 
The marmots inhabit the high mountains, where in summer they 
scoop out holes, which they line with hay, and retire to at the 
beginning of autumn : here they grow torpid with the cold, and 
remain in a sort of lethargy, till the warmth of the spring return 
to quicken their languid blood, and to recall them to life. When 
it is supposed that they have retired to their winter abode, and 
before the mow has covered the high pastures where their holes 
are made, people go to unharbor thenu They are found from 
ten to twelve in the same hole, heaped upon one another, and 
buried in the hay. Their sleep is so profound, that the hunter 
often puts them into his bag, and carries them home without their 
awaking. The flesh of the young is good, though it tastes of oil, 
and smells somewhat of musk ; the fat is used in the cure of 
rheumatisms and pains, being rubbed on the parts affected ; but 
the skin is of little value, and is sold for no more than five or six 
8ob. Notwithstanding the little benefit they reap from it, the people 
of Chamouni go in quest of this animal with great eagerness, and 
Its numbers accordingly diminish very sensibly. 
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CiiAPTER XVI. 



nUNTING THE VIRGINIAN DEER. 

I ACH of the American varieties of 
the deer will fall under our Dodca 
in the progress of the work. At 
present, before taking leave of the 
old writer to whom we are already 
so much indebted, we will quote 
his remarks on the hunting of the 
common Virginian deer, the ani- 
mal whose flesh is the venison so 
abundant in our markets. 
These animals are of the utmost importance to the American 
Indians. Their skins form the greatest branch of their traffic, by 
which they procure from the whites in exchange, many of the 
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necessaries of life. To ail of them the flesh is the principal food 
throughout the year ; for drying it over a gentle but clear fire, after 
cutting it into small pieces, it is not only capable of long preserva- 
tion, but is very portable in their excursions, especially when 
reduced to powder, which is frequently done. Hunting is more 
than an amusement to these people. They use it not only for the 
sake of subsistence, but to fit themselves for war, by habituating 
them to fatigue. A good huntsman is an able warrior. Those 
who fail in the sports of the field are never supposed to be capable 
of supporting the hardships of a campaign ; they are degraded to 
Ignoble offices, such as dressing the skins of deer, and other employ- 
ments allotted only to women and slaves. 

When a kirge party meditates a hunting match, which is usually 
at the beginning of winter, they agree on a place of rendezvous, 
oflen five hundred miles distant from their homes, and where per- 
haps many of them had never been. When this matter is settled, 
they separate into small parties, travel and hunt for subsistence all 
day, and rest at night. The Indians have their particular hunting 
countries; but if they invade the limits of those belonging to other 
nations, the most deadly feuds ensue. As soon as they arrive on 
the borders of the hunting country, the captain of the band delineates 
on the bark of a tree his own figure, with a rattlesnake twined round 
him with distended mouth ; and in his hand a bloody tomahawk. 




By this he implies a destructive menace to any who shall invade 
their territories, or interrupt their diversion. — The chase is carried 
on in diflferent ways. Some surprise the deer by using the stale 
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of the head, horas, and hide ; but the general method is performed 
vj the whole body. Several hundreds disperse in a luie, encom- 
passing a vast space of country, fire the woods, and drive tha 
animals into some strait or peninsula, where they become an easy 
prey ; and where foxes, racoons, bears, &c., are also objects of atten- 
tion, whose furs form articles of commerce with the Europeans. 

The Indians had a stratagem for taking deer by disguising 
themselves in the skin of the animal, and the old histories inform 
us that when Maryland was settled by Lord Baltimore's colony, 
the Indians instructed the colonists in the use of this stratagem. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

HITNTINa THE INDIAN BHIN00EE08. 

HE old name of this the fint rhinooorot 
koovni to natiiraiistfly was UtdeomuM^ 
or one-hOTued; but the discorery tt 
another with only one horn, and yet 
with specific differences safficiemly 
marked, rendered this name no longer 
descriptive as a specific one. This 
powerful animal is not distributed orer 
the breadth of continental India, hot 
confined to the marshy jungles in the lower ralleys of the greal 
Tiyers, especially the Ganges, and its effluent the Burhampootra 
The country there has a peculiar character among eren Indias 
eountries. The rains come with both monsoons, the north-east as 
well as the south-west, and they come in rery great quantity ; so 
that, for the greater part of the year every where, and the whole 
of it in many places, the country is a swamp ; a swamp which 
remains under the shade of that most luxuriant vegetation which 
it produces, despite the great heat of the sun. This is the grand 
reditJence of the rhinoceros ; and it points out what roust have 
been the character of vegetation in those places from which the 
rhinoceros has vanished, when that animal was alive in them. 

The characters of this one are :— a single horn on the now ; the 
skin is marked with deep furrows or plaits behind the shoulders 
and the thighs ; and there are also deep folds under the throat* 
The skin is indeed folded and furrowed in many places, as if it 
were too large for the owner. The hairs on the skin are hard 
and smooth ; but they are so few, as scarcely to make any appear- 
ance, excepting a few on the tail and the margins of the ears. 
The head is short and triangular ; but the nasal bones are well 
developed, and form a strong vault, on the summit of which the 
base of the horn rests. The eyes are very small ; and there are 
two strong incisive teeth in each jaw. When in health, the skin 

erf* the animal is blackish grey, with a slight tinge of violet. When 
6 
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fall grown, it attains the length of eight or nine feet ; bat it does 
not stand much more than half the height of the elephant. It is 
a strong and powerful animal and easily excited, in which state it 
is equally bold and persevering in its attacks. What the natural 
enemies of the rhinoceros may be, it is not easy to say ; though 
its proneness to make the at^ck, which has no reference whatever 
to the finding of its food, would lead us to suppose that this pugna* 
eious instinct has not been given to it in vain. 

In consequence of its boldness and strength, the hunting of the 
rhinoceros is one of the most splendid and hazardous of the wild 
vperCs'of the East. It is to be sought for in the jungles, and is 
e6*n found in parties of about half a dozen, led on by the biggest 
•f the whole, as is the case with the herds of elephants;* In the 
tall vegetation of the Indian jangle, the sportsmen cannot hunt for 
this animal unless they are mounted on elephants ; and they find 
it necessary to go in bands, so that while some of the elephants 
are receiving the charge of the rhinoceros, the others may take 
aim and wound them. A single one is said, in the first instance, 
to seek safety in a retreat into a closer part of the jungle ; but, if 
again roused, it advances to the attack. Its object appears to be 
to get at the elephant on the side ; and passing the horn in below 
it, to wound it in the belly, or fairly rip it open. The elephant im 
also said not to attempt using the tusks, which would not, of 
course, be able to toss so weighty an animal. What may be 
done in a state of nature we have no means of knowing, for no- 
body has recorded, and probably nobody ever saw a battle between 
a rhinoceros and an elephant in wild nature, nor probably between 
a rhinoceros and any other creature. But in cases of hunting 
the elephant does not appear to have ony means of warding off 
the attack ; but wheels round, and receives it on the hinder jwrt 
of the body, on which the horn has not r.iucli effect in tho way of 
laceration ; but the impetus of the animal is such, that it hurls 
the elephant to the earth; and this it will c?nt!nue to do again 
and again for some time. It is not unlikely that the elephant, if 
free in wild nature, would ccntinue to receive these attacks uU 
its opponent were o;idiau8tod. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



HUNTINa THE BISON. 




W: 



roust be canful 
distinguish be- 
tween the two species 
of Bison, the European 
species, and the Aroeh 
can. Speaking of the 
former, a late writer 
says : 

Cuvier considers it as 
certain that this animal, 
the lurgest, or at least the most massive of all existing quadru- 
ped! aAei ^e rhinoceros, an animal still to be found in some of 
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the Lithuanian forests, and perhaps in those of Moldavia, Wal- 
lachia, and the neighborhood of* the Caucasus, is a distinct species 
which man has never subdued ; nor do we think that any one 
who takes the trouble to consider the evidence on which Cuyier's 
conclusion was founded will be of a difierent opinion. Following 
out this subject with his usual industry and ability, that great 
naturalist goes on to state (^Ossemena Foasiies) that if Europe 
possessed a UruSt a Thur of the Poles, difierent from the Bison 
or the Aurochs of the Germans, it is only in its remainff that the 
species can be traced ; such remains are found, in the skulls of a 
species of ox different from the aurochs, in the superficial beds of 
certain districts. This Cu^^er thinks must be the true CTrta of 
the ancients, the original of our domestic ox, the stock perhaps 
whence our wild cattle descended ; while the aurochs of the pre- 
sent day is nothing more than the Bison or Bonasus of the 
ancients, a species which has never been brought under the yoke. 

This ancient species is fast following its extinct congener, the 
Vrus. Pallas observes, that it is remarkable that the aurochs 
does not exist in any of the vast forests of Russia and Northern 
Asia, whence (if it had penetrated therein) hardly any thing could 
have eradicated it. As late as the reign of Charlemagne it was 
not rare in Germany, but the range of the species is now nearly 
confined to the mountainous country between the Caspian and 
Black Seas. 

The American Bison has many points of similarity with the 
Aurochs. In both we have the huge head, and the lengthened 
pinous processes of the dorsal vertebrae for the attachment of the 
brawny muscles that support and wield it. In both we have the 
conical hump between the shoulders in consequence, and the 
shaggy mane in all seasons ; and each presents a model of brute 
force, formed to push and throw down. 

Before we describe the habits of the American bison, the modes 
of hunting it, and the uses to which the several parts of the animal 
are put, it may be well to give some idea of the vast wildernesses 
where it roams in unrestrained freedom. We know not how to 
convey this idea better than in the words of Washington Irving. 
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AMERICAN BISON. 



who possesses the magic art of converting the reader into a spectatoi 
of the scene described. In his Tour on the Prairies j the follow- 
ing panoramic views are presented to us : — 

'< After a toilsome march of some distance through a country cut 
ap by ravines and brooks, and entangled by thickets, we emerged 
upon a grand prairie. Here one of the characteristic scenes of 
the < far west' broke upon us, — an immense extent of grassy, 
undulating, or, as it is termed, * rolling' country, with here and 
there a clump of trees dimly seen in the distance like a ship at sea, 
the landscape deriving sublimity from its vastness and simplicity. 
To the south-west, on the summit of a hill, was a singular crest of 
broken rocks, resembling a ruined fortress. It reminded me of the 
ruin of some Moorish castle crowning a height in the midst of a 
lonely Spanish landscape. To this hill w^e gave the name of Cliff 
Castle. 

*«The prairies of these great hunting regions differed, in the 
character of their vegetation, from those through which I had 
hitherto passed. Instead of a profusion of tall, flowering plants, 
and long flaunting grasses, they were covered with a shorter growth 
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of herbage called buffalo-grass, somewhat coarse, but, at the proper 
season, affording excellent and abundant pasturage. At present it 
was growing wiry, and in many places it was too much parched 
for grazing. 

- <* The weather was verging into that serene but somewhat and 
season called the Indian summer. There was a smoky hazo in 
the atmosphere that tempered the brightness of the sunshine into a 
golden tint, softening the features of the landscape, and giving a 
vagueness to the outlines of distant objects. This haziness was 
daily increasing, and was attributed to the burning of the distant 
prairies by the Indian hunting parties. We had not gone far upon 
the prairie before we came to where deeply-worn footpaths were 
seen traversing the country. Sometimes two or three would keep 
parallel to each other, and but a few paces apart. Theoe Were 
pronounced to be traces of bu^loes, where large droves had 
passed."— p. 153. 

Turn we now to a more refreshing scene : — <« About ten o'clock 
in the morning we came to where this line of rugged hills swept 
down into a valley, through which flowed the north fork of the Red 
River. A beautiful meadow, about half a mile wide, enamelled 
with yellow autumnal flowers, stretched for two or three miles akmg 
the foot of the hills, bordered on the opposite side by the river, 
who^ banks were fringed with cotton- wood trees, the bright foliage 
of which refreshed and delighted the eye, after being wearied by 
the contemplation of monotonous wastes of brown forest. 

<<The meadow was finely diversified by groves and clumps of 
trees, so happily disposed that they seemed as if set out by the 
hand of art. As we cast our eyes over this fresh and deh'ghtfui 
valley, we beheld a troop of wild horses quietly grazing on a green 
lawn about a mile distant to our right, while to our left, at nearly 
the same distance, were several buffaloes, some feeding, others re- 
posing and ruminating among the high rich herbage, under the 
shade of a clump of cot^pn-wood trees. The whole had the appear- 
ance of a broad, beautiml tract of pasture-kind, on the highly orna- 
mented estate of some gentleman-farmer, with his cattle gxaziiig 
about the lawns and meadows.** — p. 220. 



The American male bison, wbmi at iu full size, is said to weigh 
2000 lbs., though 12 or 14 cwt, is considered a good weight in the 
Cur countries. Dr. Richardson gives right feet and a half as its 
length, exclusive of the tail, which is twenty inches, and upwards 
of six feet as its height at ^e fore-quarters. The head is very 
large, and carried low ; the eyes are small, black, and piercing ; 
the horns are short, small, sharp, set far apart, for the forehead ia 
very broad, and directed outwards and backwards, so as to be nearly 
erect, with a slight curve towards the outward pointing tips. Tho 
hump is not a mere lump of fatty secretion, like that of the zebu^ 
but consists exclusive of a depcsite of fat, which varies much in 
quantity, of the strc ng muscles attached to the highly-developed 
spinous processes of the last cervical and first dorsal vertebrae, 
forming fit machinery f<>r the support and movement of the enormous 
head. The chest is broad, and the legs are strong ; the hind parts 
are narrow, and have a comparatively weak appearance. The 
tail is clothed with short fur-like hair, with a long, straight, coarse, 
blackish-brown tuft at the end. In winter the whole body is 
covered with long shagged hair, which in summer falls off, leaving 
the blackish wrinkled skin exposed, except en the forehead, hump, 
fore-quarters, under-jaw, and throat, where the hair is very long 
and shaggy, and mixed with much wool. Catesby observes that 
on the forehead of a bull the hair is a foot long, thick and frizzled, 
and of a dusky black color, that the length of this hair, hanging 
over their eyes, impedes their flight, and is frequently the cause 
of their destruction, but this obstruction of sight is in some measure 
supplied by their good noses, which are no small safeguard to them. 
A bull, says he, in summer, with his body bare and his head 
muffled with long hair, makes a very formidable appearance. In 
summer, the general color of the hair is between dark-umber and 
liver-brown, and lustrous. The tips of the hair, as it lengthens in 
winter, are paler, and before it is shed in summer much of it be- 
comes of a pole, dull, yellowish-brown. In the female the head 
is smaller, and the hair on the foreparts is not so long as it is in the 
male. 
Congregating in vast herds, these animals are said to tferer iti^ 
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CAPTAIN LEWIS TBI TRATILLIR. 



wide-extended savannahs of the more southern districts of the noitb 
for miles in extent. << Such was the muhitude/' say Lewis and 
Clarke, speaking of an assemblage of bisons as they crossed the 
water, *< that ahhough the river, including an island over which 
they passed, was a mile in length, the herd stretched, as thick as 
they could swim, completely from one side to the other." I'he 
same travellers, speaking of another of these grand spectacles, 
say, — ^< If it be not impossible to calculate the moving multitude 
which darkened the whole plains, we are convinced that 20,000 
would be no exaggerated number." Catesby, after stating that 
they mnge in droves, feeding on the open savannahs morning and 
evening, says that in the sultry time of the day they retire to shady 
lividets and streams of clear water gliding through thickets of tall 
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canes. Dr. James had an opportunity of obserring them on siidi 
occasions, and he thus describes their march : — <* In the middle ct 
the day countless thousands of them were seen coming in from 
every quarter to the stagnant pools ;*' and in another place he layi, 
that their paths are as frequent, and almost as conspicuous as the 
roads in the most populous parts of the United States. 

The bisons, in truth, are a wandering race, the motives of their 
restlessness being, either disturbance by hunters or change of pas- 
ture. After the fire has cleared the prairie of all the old herbage, 
the delicately tender grass which springs up in the r'XMn of the old 
wiry bents that' fed the flame, offers the most grateful food to the 
migratory bisons : such spots are well-known to the hunter as points 
of attraction to these animals. In the winter, when the snow hes deep 
over the vegetation, they scrape it away with their feet to get at 
the grass. 

Fierce and terrible are the fights among the bulls in the rutting 
season, and perilous is the condition of the man who then approaches 
them. For the greatest part of the year the bulls and cows live in 
separate herds ; but at all seasons, according to Dr. Richardson, 
one or two old bulls generally accompany a large herd of cews. 

These powerful beasts are in general shy, and fly from the face 
of man till they are wounded ; they then become furious, and 
pursue their enemy with the most vindictive spirit, as we shall 
presently see ; but we must first say a word or two on some of the 
difiierent modes of hunting them. Du Pratz and Charlevoix givo 
several particulars of the chase of these animals by the Indians. If 
the rifle be used the hunter is careful to go against the wind, for 
the sense of smelling is so exquisite in the bison that it will other- 
wise get scent of him and precipitately retire. If he gets within 
rifle-distance, he is careful so to take his aim that the beast may 
drop at once, and not be irritated by an inefiectual wound. 

But the great hunting is, or rather was, somewhat after the 
manner of the Scottish " tinchel." A great number of men divide 
and form a vast square. Each band sets fire to the dry grass of 
the sa^nnah where the herds are feeding. When the afllrighted 
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beasts perceive the fire approaching on all sides, they retire in con- 
fusion to the centre of the square, where the bands close apon them, 
and kill them as they are huddled together in heaps without 
hazard ; 1500 or 2000 beeves have been given as the produce of 
such an ex|)edition. 

Captain (now Sir John) Franklin gives us the following infor- 
mation. After stating that the Stone Indians are so expert with 
the bow and arrow that they can strike a very small object at a 
considerable distance, and shoot with sufficient force to pierce 
through the body of a bufflilo when near, he thus describes a bu&lo 
or bison pound : — 

"The buffalo pound was a fenced circular space, of about a hun- 
dred yards in diameter; the entrance was banked up with snow, 
to a sufficient height to prevent the retreat of the animals that once 
have entered. For about a mile on each side of the road leading 
to the pound, stakes were driven into the ground at nearly equal 
distances of about twenty yards ; these were intended to represent 
men, and to deter the animals from attempting to break out on 
either side. Within fifty or sixty yards from the pound, branches 
of trees* were placed between these stakes to screen the Indians, 
who lie down behmd them to await the approach of the bufialo. 
The prmcipal dexterity in this species of chase is shown by the 
horsemen, who have to manoeuvre round the herd in the plains so 
as to urge them to enter the roadway, which is about a quarter of 
a mile broad. When this has been accomplished, they raise loud 
shouts, and, pressing close upon the animals, so terrify them iha 
they rush heedlessly forwards towards the snare. When they 
have advanced as far as the men who are lying in ambush, they 
also rise, and increase the consternation by violent shouting and 
firing guns. The affrighted beasts having no alternative, rue 
directly to the pour.i, where they are quickly despatched, either 
with an arrow or gun. There was a tree in the centre of the 
pound, on which the Indians had hung strips of bufflilo ffesh, and 
pieces of cloth, as tributary or grateful offerings to the Great Master 
cm' life ; and we were told that they occasionally place a mania thft 
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tree to sing to the presiding Spin't as the baffiiloes are advancing, 
who must keep his station until the whole that hare entered are 
IdUed," 

The same author further proceeds as follows ;— << Other modes 
of killing the bufialo are practised by the Indians with success ; 
of these, the hunting them on horseback requires most dexterity. 
An expert hunter, when well mounted, dashes at the herd, and 
chooses an individual which he endeavors to separate from the rest. 
If he succeeds, he contrives to keep him apart by the proper man* 
agement of his horse, though going at full speed. Whenever he 
can get sufficiently near for a bail to penetrate the beast's hide ha 
fires, and seldom &ils of bringing the animal down ; though, of 
course, he cannot rest the piece against the shoulder, nor take a 
deliberate aim. On this service the hunter is oAen exposed to 
considerable danger from the fall of his horse in the numerous 
holes which the badgera make in these plains, and also from the 
rage of the bufialo, which, when closely pressed, often turns sud- 
denly, and, rushing furiously on the horse, frequently succeeds in 
wounding it, or dismounting the rider. Whenever the animal 
shows this disposition, which the experienced hunter will readily 
perceive, he immediately pulls up his horse and goes off in another 
direction." The reader will find some animated descriptions of 
such encountera in << The Tour on the Prairies,** before alluded to. 

<< When the buffitloes are on their guard," as Captain Franklin 
observes, ^< horses cannot be used in approaching them ; but the 
hunter dismounts at some distance and crawls in the snow towards 
the herd, pushing his gun before him. If the buffitloes happen 
to look towards him he stops, and keeps quite motionless, until 
their eyes are turned in another direction ; by this cautious pro- 
ceeding a skilful pereon will get so near as to be able to kill two 
or three out of the herd. It will easily be imagined this service 
cannot be very agreeable when the thermometer stands 80^ or 40<* 
below zero, as sometimes happens in this country.*' 

Thj^ chase of the bison is not unattended with danger, << for," 
says Catesby, <<when wounded they are very furious, which 
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cautions the Indians how they attack them in open sayannaha 
where no trees are to screen ihera from their fury. Their hooii 
more than their horns, are their offensive weapons, and whatever 
opposes them is in no small danger of ^ing trampled into the 
earth." 

Dr. Richardson, in his << Fauna Boreaiis American^* obsenres 
that the bisons are less wary when they are assembled together in 
numbers, and that they will then often blindly follow their leaden* 
regardless of, or trampling down, the hunters posted in their way.' 
He further states that, though the gait of these animals may 
appear heavy and awkward, they will have no great difficulty in 
overtaking the fleetest runner, and gives the following account of 
the determined violence with which a wounded bison assails its 
enemy : " While I resided at Carlton house," writes Dr. Richard* 
son, «^an accident of this kind occurred. Mr. Finnan M^Donaldy 
one of the Hudson's Bay Company's clerks, was descending the 
Saskatchewan in a boat, and one evening, having pitched his tent 
for the night, he went out in the dusk to look for game. It had 
become nearly dark when he fired at a bison-bull, which was 
galloping over a small eminence, and as he was hastiening forward 
to see if his shot had taken effect, the wounded beast made a rush 
at him. He had the presence of mind to seize the animal by the 
long hair on its forehead as it struck him on the side with its 
horn, and, being a remarkably tall and powerful man, a struggle 
ensued, which continued until his wrist was severely sprained* 
and his arm whs rendered powerless ; he then fell, and after 
receiving two or three blows became senseless. Shortly after- 
wards he was found by his compani( ns lying bathed in blood, being 
gored in several places, and the bisou was couched beside him, 
apparently waiting to ronevv the attack, liad he shown any signs 
of life. Mr, M* Donald recovered from the immediate effects of 
the injuries he received, but died a few months afterwards. 
Many other inslnnces might be meiuicned of the tenauiiousness with 
which this animal pursues its revenge ; and I have been told of a 
hunter having been detained for many hours in a tree by an old 
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tullf which had taken its post below to watch him. When it 
contends with a dog, it stnkes yiobntly with its fore feet, and in 
that way proves Bu>re than a match for an English buli-dog/* 

The same writer says, that the favorite Indian method of killing 
the bison is by riding up to the fattest of the held on horseback* 
and shooting it with an arrow ; and he speaks of the imposing 
spectacle which Is Gll^rdcd when a large pany of hunters are 
engaged in this way on an exlansi^e plain, and of the skill and 
agility di^jlayed by the young m<?n on such occasions. The 
horses, it ^ppears^ Beem to enjoy the sport lui mnch as their riders, 
and are very active in eluding the shock of the animal, shoald it 
turn on its pursuer. It should be remembered, on such occasions, 
that, when the bison runs, it leans very much first to cme side for 
a short time, and then to the other, and so on alternately. 

Dr. Richardson also confirms Captain Fmnklin in the asser- 
tion, that the most generally practised plan of shooting the bison 
.ia by crawling towards them from to leeward, and that in favorable 
places great numbers are taken in pounds. 

To &cilitate their approach to the bisons, the Indians some- 
times clothe themselves with the sldn of the white wol^ which 
the bison does not fear. 
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POLAR BIAK, 

CHAPTEE XIX. 

HUOTIHG THS POLAE BXAB. 

H£ Polar Bear is generally from 
six to eightfeet long. TheAirii 
long and white, with a tinge of 
yellow, which heccmiea darkn 
as the animal advances in age ; 
the ears are small and round, 
^ and the head long. It inhabits 
Greenland and Lapland, and is 
found as &r north as eighty de- 
grees. He walks heavily, and 
is very clumsy in his motions ; his senses of hearing and seeing 
appear very dull, but his smell is very acute ; and he does not appear 
destitute of some degree of understanding, or at least of cunning. 
Captain King, who visited the shores of the Arctic Ocean in 1835, 
relates a curious instance of the cunning of this animal. « On 
one occasion a Polar Bear was seen to swim cautiously to a large 
piece of ice, on which two female walruses were lying asleep with 
their cubs. The Bear crept up some hummocks behind them, 
and with his fore feet loosened a large block of ice, which, with 
the help of his nose and paws, he rolled and carried till h was 
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immediately over the heads of the atoepen, when he let it fall on 
ooe of the old animals, which was instantly killed. The other 
walnis, with its cabs, rolled into the water, but the young one of 
the murdered female remained by its dam, and on this helpless 
creatOD the Bear rushed, thus killing two animals at once.'* 

The ferocity of this kind of Bear is equal to its cunning. A 
few years since, the crew of a boat belonging to a ship in the 
whale-fishery, shot at a Bear at a short distance, and wounded it. 
The animal immediately set up the meet dreadful yells, and ran 
along the ice towards the boat. Before it reached it, a second 
shot was fired, and hit it. This served to increase its fury. It 
presently swam to the boat ; and in attempting to get on board, 
reached its fore foot upon the gunnel : but one of the crew haring 
a hatchet, cut it oC The animal still, howoTer, continued to 
swim after them till they arrived at the ship ; and several shots 
were fired at it, which also todc efiect : but on reaching the ship, 
it immediately ascended the deck; and the crew having fled into 
the shrouds, it was pursuing them thither, when a shot from one 
of them laid it dead on the deck. 

From its great size and strength, the polar bear is, under all 
circumstances, a powerful animal ; but upon the ice it is pecu* 
liarly at home, and the danger of attacking him there is much 
greater than anywhere else. The following anecdote, recorded 
in his << Narrative of a Voyage to Greenland,*' by Scoresby, whose 
writings have thrown so much valuable light upon the economy 
of the Polar seas, will afibrd some idea of the conduct of the bear 
on the ice. 

In the summer of 1820, << the ship, a Hull whaler, was moored 
to a piece of ice, on which, at a considerable distance, a large bear 
was observed prowling about for prey. One of the ship's com- 
pany, emboldened by an artificial courage, derived from the free 
use of rum, which, in his economy, he had stored for special 
occasions, undertook to pursue and attack the bear that was within 
view. Armed only with a whale-Jance, he, resolutely, and against 
all persuasion, set out on his adventurous exploit. A fiitiguing 
journey of about half a league, over a yielding sur&ce of snow 
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THE SAILOR AND YHI BBAE. 

and rugged hummocks, brought him within a few yards of the 
enemy, which, to his surprise, undauntedly faced him, and seemed 
to inrite him to the combat. His courage being by this time 
greatly subdued, partly by evaporation of the stimulus, and partly 
by the undismayed, and even threatening aspect of the bear, he 
levelled his lance in an attitude suited either for oflensive or de- 
fensive action, and stopped. The bear also stood still. In vain 
the adventurer tried to rally courage to make the attack ; his 
enemy was too formidable, and his attitude too imposing. In 
vain, also, he shouted, advanced his lance, and made feints of 
attack ; the enemy, either not understanding, or despising such 
unmanliness, obstinately stood his ground. Already the limbs 
of the sailor began to ouiver ; but the fear of ridicule from his 
messmates had its influence, and he yet scarcely dared to retreat* 
Bruin, however, possessing less reflection, or being regardless of 
consequences, began with audacious boldness to advance. His 
nigh approach, and unshaken step, subdued the last spark of 
bravery, and that dread of ridicule, which had hitherto upheld 
our adventurer: he turned and fled. But now was the time of 
danger. The flight of the sailor encouraged the bear, in turn, lo 
pursue, and, being better practised in snow travelling, he rapidly 
gained upon the fugitive. The whale-lance, his only weapon of 
defence* encumbering him in his retreat, he threw it down, and 
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kept on. This fortonately excited the bear's atteDtion. He 
stopped, pftwed it* bit it, and then renewed the* chase. Again 
he was at the heels of the panting seaman, who, conscious of the 
fiivorable efiects of the lance, dropped one of his mittens. The 
strata^psm sucxreeded ; and while bruin stopped to examine it, the 
fugitire, improving the interval, again made considerable progress 
ahead. BtiU the bear resumed the pursuit with a most provoking 
perseverance, except when arrested by another mitten; and 
finally, by a hat, which he tore to shreds between his fore-teeth 
and paws, and would, no doubt, soon have made the incautious 
adventurer his rictim, who was now rapidly losing strength, but 
for the prompt and well-timed assistance of his ship-mates, who, 
observing that the affiiir had assumed a dangerous aspect, saUied 
out to his rescue. The little phalanx opened him a passage, and 
then stood to receive his bold assailant. Though now beyond the 
'reach of his adversary, the dismayed fugitive continued onwards, 
impelled by his fears, until he fairly reached the shelter of his 
ship. The bear once more came to a stand, and for a moment 
seemed to survey his enemies with all the consideration of an 
experienced general, when, finding them too numerous for a hope 
of success, he rery wisely wheeled about, and succeeded in 
making a safe and honorable retreat." 

Whether the bear would, in this case, have fled from the sailor, 
if the latter had at once gone boldly in with his weapon, instead 
of pausing in fear and brandishing it, is not known ; and there are 
no doubt instances in which the bear does attack a man, though 
the grand object of attraction for him is carrion and ofial. It is 
the flesh of the seal, the odour of which becomes very rank, 
which allures him to the huts of the northern people, just as it is 
the larder, and not the people which attracts the black bear of 
America to the habitations of the back settlers ; and the instances 
in which he attacks the people or their domestic animals are few, 
and confined to those times at which his proper food fails. 

From the nature of their food, the flesh of the polar bear is 
more rank and flshy, and less agreeable to the taste than that of 
the land bears, though, with the exception of the fiver, which bat 
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been found to oe poisohoos, all the parts of the animal aie whole*' 
•ome. The muscle is whitish, and soft and tender, considering' 
the strength of the animal. The fat resemhles tallow, and melts 
into a transparent oil, which has no oflfensiye smell. The 
skin iB very serviceable, as well as handsome, for a variety of 
domestic purposes ; and to the northern people it is an article of 
considerable value. The Qreenlanders pull it off entire, and 
invert it like a sack, into which a perscm creeps and finds a warm 
and comfortable bed. The natives about Hudson^s Bay dress it 
to a very pliable consistency. They stretch it on a patch of 
•now, and stake it down till it is stiffly frozen, then they scrape it 
till they see the roots of the hair ; after which they leave it some 
time to bleach and dry, and it soon becomes perfectly clean, beauti- 
fully wliite, and very flexible. 

The domestic manners of these powerful animals are not much 
known. The pairing season is understood to be in July and 
August; and such is the attachment of the pair, that if one is 
killed, the other remains fondling the dead body, and will sufer 
itself to be killed rather than leave it. The females retire to their 
hybernation about Christmas, sooner or later, according to the 
season. These are often excavated in the snow, and the animals 
remain dormant in them till about the first of April, when they 
come abroad with their cubs, usually two in number, which are 
then about the size of rabbits. She is exceedingly attached la 
them, and nothing but death itself can put an end to her attentions. 
When they are mortally wounded, she will fondle them, turn them 
over, lick them, ofier them food, and pay even more tender attention 
than many human beings ; and when she finds that all her efforts 
are unavailing, she moans most piteously. 

The following is one of the many instances o£ this matemai 
afiection :— 

<< Early in the morning, the man at the mast head gave notics 
that three bean were making their way very fiist over the ice, 
and directing their course towards the ship. They had probably 
been invited by the blubber of a sea-horse, which the men haa 
^t on fire, and which was burning on the ice at the time of theit 
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•pfHKMicli* They proTed to be a she-bear and her two cube; 
but the cubs were nearly as large as the dam. They ran eagerly 
to the fire, and drew oat from the fames part of the flesh of the 
sea-horse, tdiich remained nnconsnmed, and ate it vonciously. 
The crew from the ship threw great pieces of the flesh, which 
they had still left, upon the ice, which the old bear carried away 
suigly, kid every piece before her cubs, and dividing them, gave 
each a share, reserving bat a small portion for herself. As she 
was carrying away the last piece, they levelled their muskets at 
the cubs, and shot them both dead : and in her retreat, they 
wounded the dam, but not mortally. 

''It woald have drawn tean of pity from any but unfeeh'ng 
mmds, to have marked the aflfectionate concern manifested by this 
poor beast, in the last moments of her expiring young. Though 
she was sorely wounded, and could but just crawl to the place 
where they lay, she carried the lump of flesh she had fetched 
away, as ahe had done the othera before, tore it in pieces, and 
laid it down before them ; and when she saw that they refused to 
eat, she kid her paws first upon one, and then upon the other, 
and endeav<ned to raise them up. All this while it was piteous 
to hear her moan. When she found she could not stir them, she 
went afff and when at some distance, looked back and moailed ; 
and that not availing to entice them away, she returned, and 
smelling aioond them, began to lick their wounds. She went 
off a second time as befinre ; and having crawled a few paces 
kidced again behind her, and for some time stood moaning. But, 
still her cubs not rising to follow her, she returned to them again, 
and with signs of inexpressible fondness went round first one and 
then the other, pawing them, and moaning. Finding at last that 
they were cold and lifeless, she raised her head towards the ship, 
and growled her resentment at the murderera ; which they re- 
turned with a volley of musket balls. She fell between her 
cobs, and died licldng their wounds.'* 

Many other instances might be quoted, illastrative of the 
character of these singular anhnakr-enimab which are perhaps 
Mie chanctaiistic of those dismal regions to which they are 
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confined, than the animals of aknoat any other region. Thej 
dweli, as it were, upon the very rerge of the living world, being 
found as far to the north as the restless foot of human discovery 
has penetrated ; and they are perhaps the only animals not de- 
cidedly and habitually inhabitants of the sea, which are found in 
every longitude, and are in all longitudes exactly the same. We 
cannot say positively that they range across the pole of the earth^s 
rotation, and pass from Asia to America, and from America to 
Asia by that route, because there is a zone round the pole of 
which we have no knowledge. But as the observations of the 
recent voyagers for discovery in the Arctic regions, corroborated 
by some other circumstances, lead us to conclude that the latitude 
of the magnetic pole (or poles) has the maxium of cold, and that 
the climate of the pole of rotation is not so severe, we may there- 
fore suppose, without any violent straining of theory, that, in the 
perpetual day which reigns there for a longer period than in the 
limits of their habitation southward, the polar bears range over 
the whole polar zone, till those confines where the sea is too clear 
of ice for their halnts ; and that they are thus, the only \ 
which have the command of all the meridians on the globe. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

HUNTINa THB AMERICAN BLACK BEAR. 

HE black bear is found throughoat 
North America, from the 
shores of the Arctic Sea 
to its southern extremity* 
That they must hare ex- 
j^ isted in great numbeia 

throughout this extent of 
country, before its settle- 
ment by Europeans, may 
be easily believed, from 
^^ the immense number of 
skins which can e?e£i now be procured of this animal. About 
thirty-six years ago, one hundred and ninety-two thousand four 
hundred and ninety-seven bear skins were exported from Quebec ; 
in the year 1822, the Hudson's Bay Company exported three 
thousand skins of the black bear. 

On the wooded portions of the rocky mountains. Captains Clark 
and Lewis saw black bears, and subsequently found them on the 
great 'plains of the Columbia, and in the tract of country lying 
between these plains and the Pacific Ocean. Occasionally they 
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are found Jmmghout the territories of the United States, in th» 
wooded aivl moohtainous regions, and in unsettled districts. Their 
sldns are of great use to the inhabitants as a substitute for 
manufactured woollens, such as blankets, &c. 

Under ordinary circumstances the black bear is not remarkahk 
for its ferocity, nor is it in the habit of attacking man without 
being provoked. When wounded, he turns on his enemy with 
prodigious energy and defends himself daringly. During the 
coupling season, this disposition is more fully shown, as the males 
are then more extited, and are consequently less lazy and clumsy 
than they are in the autumn. If this bear is taken when yoang, 
it is easily domesticated, and taught many tricks ; he is frequently 
to be seen exhibited by showmen as a << learned '* bear. 

In the northern part of the American continent, the subter* 
rsneous retreats of the black bear may be easily discovered by 
the mist which uniformly hangs about the entrance of the den, 
as the animars heat and breathing prevent the mouth of the cave 
from being entirely closed, however deep the snow may be. As 
the black bear usually retires to his winter quarters before any 
quantity of snow has fallen, and does not again venture abroad till 
the end of March or the beginning of April, be therefore spends 
at least four months^ a state of torpidity, and without obtaining 
food. It is therefore not very surprising, though the bear goes 
into his winter quarters excessively fat, that he should come foith 
in the spring a melancholy picture of emaciation. 

The black bear is sometimes destroyed by blocking up the 
mouth of the cave with logs of wood, and then suddenly break- 
ing open the top of it, they kill the animal with a spear or gun ; 
this method is, however, considered both cowardly and wanton, as 
the bear can neither escape nor oflTer the slightest injury to his 
merciless destroyers. The northern Indians display great in- 
genuity in the manner in which they throw the noose around die 
neck of this animal, but the barbarous way in which tbey 
despatch him with the hatchet or tomahawk, after having dmwn 
him to the top of his hole, has little in it to admire. 

Somatimet ht is caught in traps, strong steel ones chained ts 
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a tree and laid in a path which has heen partially stained with 
biood, by drawing a newly killed carcass along it. At other times 
a noose, suspended from a strong bough, is substituted for the 
trap, in a path similarly prepared. The bear* whose sense of 
smell is exceedingly keen, alway follows upon the track along 
which a dead animal has been drawn, even although it has left 
no trace perceptible by the human senses. 

The common mode of hunting this bear is by two or three 
well-trained dogs. When he finds that he is pursued, he gene- 
rally pushes forward for eight or ten miles, «id sometimes more, 
in nearly a straight course. But when the dogs come up to him, 
jie turns and strikes at them with his paws, the blows of which 
are so severe, that one of them taking effect, would instantly fell 
the strongest dog to the ground. The great art in training the 
dogs consists in teaching them to avoid these blows, and keep 
harassing the animal till he is exhausted. When that is the 
case, he climbs a tree to the height of twenty or thirty feet, at 
the root of which the dogs remain and ** give tongue " till the 
hunter makes his appearance. When the hunter appears, the 
bear drops to the ground, not for the purpose of attacking him, 
but of making a new effort at escape from the now increased 
number of his pursuers. But, as he is heated by the effort of 
climbing and by the fall, though bears, from their form and also 
the nature of their covering, fall with much less injury than any 
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Other animal of the same weight, he is much more atiaojed bj the 
do||[8 than before. This makes him take to a tree again for refnget 
he then climbs as high as it will bear him, and endeayors to con- 
ceal himself among the thick foliage. The hunter now strikes 
against the trunk of the tree as if he were felling it, which soon 
puts the bear in motion. He makes his way to the extremity of 
a long and Jofty branch, at which he draws himself partially into 
the form of a ball, and drops down, often from such a height as 
that he rebounds up again for several feet, as if he were an 
elastic substance. He rises again from this fall, still ttimijuxed« 
and seeks safety by flight as before. His exertions are, howefer 
80 much greater than those of his pursueis, that, whatever may 
be his strength, they in time wear him out, and he is nitimately 
shot, either when standing up to give battle to the dogs, or when 
attempting to hide himself behind the trunk of a tree. Such m 
the mode of bear hunting where there are trees ; but in the large 
open prairies he runs much farther, and the hunt is one of 
greater ardor, unless when he is shot at an early stage ; hnt, if 
the marksman is not skilful, shooting is rather a dangerooi 
matter while the bear is unexhausted, as the pain arouses all hk 
strength, and arms him with the most desperate powera of reTenge, 
so thai he would be too much both for 4^ and hunter. Tree- 
ing a bear in a canoe, as represented in the opposite engraTiiig^ 
is a nice operation ; but il is not an easy mode of captaie* 
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LLAMA. 

CHAPTER XXI. 



HUNTING THE LLAMA. 

_ *X APT. GEORGE SHELVOCKE, an 

f^ / Englishman, who sailed round the 

jf" ^J world in 1719.22, thus describes the 

Hamas which he saw at Arica in 

'' For the carriage of the guana the people at 

A rkn generally use that sort of little camels 

which the Indians of Peru 'call llamas $ the 

Chilese, chUihneque ; and the Spaniards, carneroa de la tierra^ or 

naKve sheep. The heads of these animals are small in proportion 

8 
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(0 their bodies, and are somewhat in shape between the head of a 
horse and that of a sheep, the upper lip being cleA, hice that of a 
hare, through which they can spit to the distance of ten pacei 
against any one who offends them ; and if the spittle happens to 
fall on the face of a person, it causes a red, itchy spot. Their 
necks are long and concavely bent downwards, like that of a came), 
which animal they greatly resemble, except in having no bunch m 
their backs, and in being much smaller. Their ordinary height is 
from four feet to four and a half, and their ordinary burden does 
not exceed an hundred weight. They walk, holding up their 
heads, with wonderfnl grayity, and at so regular a pace, as no 
beating can quicken. At night it is impossible to make them more 
with their loads, for diey lie down till these are taken off, and then 
go to graze. Their ordinary food is a sort of grass, called yeho« 
somewhat like a small rush, but finer, and has a sharp point, with 
which all the mountains are covered exclusively. They eat littkr, 
and never drink, so that they are easily maintained. They have 
cloven feety like sheep, and are used at the mines to carry ore to 
the mills ; and, as soon as loaded they set off without any guide to 
the place where they are usually unloaded. 

*< They have a sort of spur above the foot, which renders them 
sure-footed among the rocks, as it serves as a sort of hock to hold 
by.* Their hair, or wool rather, is long, white, gray, and russet, 
in spots, and fine, but much inferior to that of the vicunna (vigonia,) 
and has a strong and disagreeable scent. 

<< The vicunna is shaped much like the llama, but much smaller 
and lighter, their wool being extraordinarily fine, and much valued. 
These animals are often hunted after the following manner : — Many 
Indians gather together, and drive them into some narrow pass 
across which they have previously extended cords about four feet 
from the ground, having bits of wool or cloth hanging to them at 
small distances. This so frightens them that they dare noi pass, 
and they gather together in a string, when the Indians kill them 
with stones tied to*the ends of leather thongs. Should any guanacos 

* fbis is fabulous. 
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happen to be among the flocic, these leap over the cords, and are 
followed by all the vicunnas. These guanacoB are larger and more 
corpulent, aj^ are also called viscachds. 

^< There is yet another animal of this kind caDed dragnet /alpa- 
cas,) having wool of extraordinary fineness; bat their legs 0re 
shorter, and their snouts contracted in such a manner, as to give 
them some resemblance to the human countenance. 

<*The Indians make several uses of these creatures ; some of 
which carry burdens of about an hundred weight. Their wool 
serves to make stufis, cords, and sacks ; their bones are used foi 
the construction of weaver's utensils ; and their dung is employee 
as fuel for dressing meat and warming their huts."' 

The mode of killing the vigonias, described by Shelvocke, pre 
vails in Chili and Peru at the present day. It is affirmed that 
eighty thousand are thus killed every year solely for their wool, 
and that the species does not appear to diminish.f Gregoire de 
Bolivar says, that in his time the llamas were so numerous, that 
ibur millions were killed every year for their flesh, and that three 
hundred thousand were employed at the mines of Potosi. The 
extraordinary multiplication of animal life in South America is 
iamiliar to every reader : the pampas are covered with troops of 
wild horses, and the oxen are slaughtered by hundreds for their 
skins alone. In the Memoirs of Greneral Miller, an Englishman in 
the service of the republic of Peru, it is stated, that wood was 
formerly so scarce and cattle so plentiful, that sheep were driven 
into the furnaces of limekilns, in order to answer the purposes of 
fuel ; and that a decree of the king of Spain, pre hibiting this barba- 
rous custom, is still preserved in the archives of Buenos Ayres. 

This extraordinary abundance of animal food, and the equal 
fertility of many di^tricts, where the finest fruits grow spontaneously, 
and only require the trouble of being gathered, has had a marked 
e^ct in retarding the improvement of the natives of South America. 
They are neither a pastoral nor an agricultural people ; and thus* 
surrounded by partial civilization, they remain without any excite- 

• Kerr's Collection of Voyages, voL x. p. 462. f Diet Clawiqiie. 
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m^t 'to labor, which alone could improve their moral and phjrsical 
condition. Humboldt has beautifully described the state ofprimitiTe 
rudeness in which many of the tribes of South America remain- 
partly from their geographical position, and partly from the spon- 
taneous bounty of their chmate :— 

«< When we attentively examine this wild part of America, we 
appear to be carried back to the first ages, when the earth was 
peopled step by step — we seem to assist at thp birth of human 
societies. In the Old World, we behold the pastoral life prepare 
a people of huntsmen for the agricultural life. In the New World, 
we look in vain for these progressive developments of civilization— 
these moments of repose — these resting-places in the life of a people. 
The luxury of vegetation embarrasses the Indian in the chase. As 
the rivers are like arms of the sea, the depth of the water for many 
months prevents their fishing. Those species of ruminating animals 
which constitute the riches of the people of the Old World, are 
wanting in the New. The biscn and the musk-ox have not yet 
been reduced to the domestic state ; the enormous multiplication 
of the llama and the guanaco has not produced in the natives tha 
habits of the pastoral life." 
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TBS Smr-DHR. 

CHAPTER XXn. 

HUHTING THB RBIK-DBBB* 



H£ REIN DEER is found in inofi 
of the northern regions of Europe* 
Asia* and America. Its general 
height is about four feet and a half. 
The color is brown above and white 
beneath ; but as the animal advances 
in age it often becomes of a grayish 
white. The hoofs are long, large, 
and black. Both sexes are furnished 
with horns, but those of the male are 
much the largest. To the LapJanders this animal is the sabstitute 
for the horse, the cow, the goat, and the sheep : and is their only 
wealth. The milk affords them cheese ; the flesh food ; the skin, 
clothing ; of the tendons they make bow-strings, and when spbt, 
thread ; of the horns, glue ; and of the bones, spoons. During the 
winter, the Rein-deer supplies the want of a horse, and draws 
sledges with amazing swiAness over the frozen lakes and rivers, or 
over the snow, which at that time covers the whole country. In- 
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nomeiable are the uses, the comforts, and advantages which the 

poor inhabitants of this dreary climate derive from this animaL 

We cannot sum them up better than in the beautiful language of 

the poet: — 

Thoir Rein-deer form their richea. These their tents, 
Their robe», their bed?, and nil their homely wealth 
Supply, tlieir wholesome £ure, and cheerful oupt: 
l>b(*eq)iioii at their call, the docile tribe 
Yield to the sled their necks, and whirl them swift 
O'er hill and dale, heaped into one expanse 
Of marbled snow, as far as eye can sweep, 
W»t I a blue ciu^t of ice unbounded glazed. 

The mode of hunting the wild rein-deer by the Laplanders, the 
£squimaux, and the Indians of North America, have been accurately 
described by various travellers. We select the following accounts 
from the interesting narratives of Captain Lyon and Captain Frank- 
lin. Captain Lyon says :— 

<<The rein-deer visits the polar regions at the latter end of May 
or the early part of June, and remains until late in September. On 
his first arrival he is thin, and his flesh is tasteless, but the short 
sunmier is sufficient to fatten him to two or three inches on the 
haunches. When feeding on the level ground, an Esquimaux 
makes no attempt to approach him, but should a few rocks be near, 
the wary hunter feeb secure of his prey. Behind one of these he 
cautiously creeps, and having laid himself very close, with his 
bow and arrow before him, he imitates the bellow of the deer wheB 
calling to each other. Sometimes, for more complete decepdoa, 
the hunter wears his deer-skin coat and hood so drawn over his 
head as to resemble, in a great measure, the unsuspecting animal 
he is enticing. Thoiigh the bellow proves a considerable attrao- 
tion, yet if a man has great patience he may do without it, and 
may be equally certain that his prey will ultimately come to ex- 
amine him ; the rein-deer being an inquisitive animal, and at the 
tame time so silly, that if he sees any suspicious object which is 
not actually chasing him, he will gradually, and af^er many caper- 
mgs, and forming repeated circles, approach nearer and nearer to 
it* The Esquimaux rarely shoot until the creature is within twelve 
paces, and I have frequently been told of their being killed at a 
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much shelter distance. It is to be observed that the hunters never 
appear openly, but employ stratagem for their purpose ; thus, by 
patience and ingenuity, rendering their rudely-formed bows, and 
stili worse arrows, as effective as the rifles of Europeans., When 
two men hunt in company, they sometimes purposely show them- 
selves to the deer, and when his attention is fully engaged, walk 
slowly away from him, one before the other. The deer followSf 
and when the hunters arrive near a stone, the foremost drops behind 
it and prepares his bow, while his companion continues walking 
steadily forward. This latter, the deer still follows unsuspectingly, 
and thus passes near the concealed man who takes a deliberate 
aim and kills the animal. When the deer assemble in herds, 
there are particular passes which they invariably take, and on 
being driven to them are killed by arrows by the men, while the 
women with shouts drive them to the water. Flere they swim 
with the ease and activity of water-dogs, the people in kayaks 
chasing and easily spearing them ; the carcasses float, and the 
hunter then presses forward and kills as many as he flnds in his 
track. No springs or traps are used in the capture of these animals, 
as is practised to the southward, in consequence of the total absence 
of standing wood."* 

Captain Franklin describes the mode in which the Dog-rib 
Indians kill the rein-deer, which he had from Mr. WentzeL 

^' The hunters go in pairs, the foremost man carrying in one 
hand the hom& and part of the skin of the head of a deer, and in 
the other a small bundle of twigs, against which he, from time to 
time, rubs the horns, imitating the gestures peculiar to the animal 
His comrade follows, treading exactly in his footsteps, and holding 
the guns of both in a horizontal positicoi, so that the muzzles project 
under the arms of him who carries the head. Both hunters have 
a fillet of white skin round their foreheads, and the foremost has a 
strip of the same round his wrists. They approach the herd by 
degrees, raising their legs very slowly, but setting them down some- 
what suddenly, after the manner of a deer, and always taking 
care to lift their right or left feet simultaneously. If any of the 

* Pnrato JonrnaL 
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herd leave ofi" feeding to gaze up<ni this extraordinary phenomenoQ* 
It instantly stops, and the bead begins to play its part by licking 
its shoulders, and performing other necessary movements. In thia 
way the hunters attain the very centre of the herd without exciting 
suspicion, and have leisure to single out the fattest. The hindmost 
man then pushes forward his comrade's gun, the head is dropped, 
and they both fire nearly at the same instant. The deer scamper 
ofi, the hunters trot after them : in a short time the poor animaik 
halt to ascertain the cause of their terror ; their foes stop at the 
same moment, and having loaded as they ran, greet the gazers 
with a second fatal discharge. The consternation of the deer in- 
creases; and sometimes a great part of the herd is destroyed 
within the space of a few hundred yards." 

In a country which afibrds such an uncertain supply of food, 
and whose climate is so severe, through a great part of the year, as 
Lapland, the progress of civilization can never be very considerable. 
The people must of necessity lead a wandering life, uniting the 
hunting and the pastoral character ; but incapable, from physical 
causes, of pursuing the arts of agriculture, or entering largely into 
the communications of commerce. But what civilization exists, or 
may exist amongst them, is wholly to be ascribed to their best 
possession — the rein-deer. It is not, therefore, incompatible with 
the great arrangements by which the universe has been created, 
and is supported, to believe that the rein-deer has been specially 
bestowed upon the inhabitants of the polar regions, as an improve- 
ment of their necessary lot, in the same way that the locality of 
the camel has been fixed in the sandy and stony deserts of Asia 
and Africa. The poor Laplander knows the value of the faithful 
creature which afibrds him food, clothing, and the means of trans- 
port ; and he ofiers his homage of thanksgiving to the Great Author 
of nature, who has given him this companion of his wanderings. 
Whether the native of the polar regions hunt the wild deer amidst 

the icy mountains, ^be hurried by his aid across the frozen wastes, — 

or wander with his family and his herds, till the long winter begins, 
almost without any gradation, to succeed the short summer, — thejives 
if the Laplander and of the rein-deer are inseparably united. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 




A BISON HUNT OP MR. CATLIN AND M. CHARDON. 

R. GEORGE CATLIN, an Ameri- 
can artist, resided for many yeare 
among the wildest of the Western 
Indians, of whose manners, cus- 
toms, and character, he has given 
the most lively and amuaing 
description in his <* Letters and 
Notes.*' From this work we 
copy the following extract, which 
includes an account of one of his 
hunting excursions, while he was in the Indian country. 

The several trihes of Indians inhabiting the regions of the Upper 
Missouri, are undoubtedly the finest looking, best equipped, and 
most beautifully costumed of any on the Continent. They live in 
a country well-stocked with buflalces and wild horses, which furnish 
them an excellent and easy living ; their atmosphere is pure, which 
produces good health and long life : and they are the most inde- 
pendent and the happiest races of Indians I have met with ; they 
are all entirely in a state of primitive wildness, and consequently 
are picturesque and handsome, almost beyond description. Nothing 
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m the world, of its kind, can possibly surpass in beauty and grace* 
some of their games and amusements — their gambols aod paiadest 
>f which I shall speak and paint hereafter. 

As far as my travels have yet led me into the Indian coiintry, I 
have more than realized my former predictions, that those Indians 
who could be found most entirely in a state of nature, with the 
least knowledge of civilized society, would be found to be the most 
cleanly in their persons, elegant in their dress and manners, and 
enjoying life to the greatest perfection. Of such tribes, perhaps 
the Crows and Black feet stand first ; and no one Would be able to 
appreciate the richness and elegance (and even taste, too,) with 
which some of these people dress, without seeing them in their 
own country. I will do all I can, however, to make their looks as 
well as customs known to the world ; I will paint with my brush 
and scribble with my pen, and bring their plumes and plumage, 
dresses, weapons, 6bc., and every thing but the Indian himself, to 
prove to the world the assertions which I have made abore* 

Every one of these red sons of the forest (or rather of the pnitb) 
18 a knight and lord— his squaws are his slaves ; the only things 
which he deems worthy of his exertions are to mount his saoitiiig 
steed, with his bow and quiver slung, his arrow-shield upon his 
arm, and his long lance glistening in the war-parade ; or, dirosted 
of all his plumes and trappings, armed with a simple bofw nmi 
quiver, to plunge his steed amongst the flying herds of bu&ioss, 
and with his sinewy bow, which he seldom bends in vain, to driw 
deep to life*s fountain the whizzing arrow. 

The buffalo herds, which graze in almost countless numbers on 
these beautiful prairies, afibrd them an abundance of meat ; and 
so much is it preferred to all other, that the deer, the elk, and the 
antelope sport upon the prairies in herds in the greatest security ; 
as the Indians seldom kill them, unless they want their skins for a 
dress. The buffalo (or more correctly speaking, bison) is a noUe 
animal that roams over the vast prairies, from the borders of Mexico 
on the south, to Hudson's Bay on the north. Their size is some- 
what above that of our common bullock, and their flesh of a delicious 
flavor, resembling and equalling that of fat beef. Their flesiw 
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wbch is easily procared, furnishes the savages of these rast regiooi 
the means of a wholesome and good subsistence, and they live 
almost exclusively upon it— -converting the skins, horns, hoofs and 
bones, to the construction of dresses, shields, bows, &c. The 
buffiilo bull is one of the most formidable and frightful looking 
animals in the world when excited to resistance : his long shaggy 
mane hangs in great profusion over his neck and shoulders, and 
ofiten extends quite down to the ground. The cow is less in 
stature, and less ferocious ; though not much less wild and frightful 
in her appearance. 

The mode in which these Indians kill this noble animal is spirited 
and thrilling in the extreme; and I must in a future epistle, give 
you a minute account of it. I have almost daily accompanied 
parties of Indians to see the fun, and have often shared in it myself; 
but much oftener ran my horse by their sides, to see how the thing 
was done — to study the modes and expressions of these splendid 
scenes, which I am industriously putting upon the canvas. 
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They are all (or nearly so) killed with arrows and the lance* 
while at full speed ; and the reader may easily imagine, that theae 
scenes afford the most spirited and picturesque views of the sporting 
kind that can possibly be seen. 

At present I will give a little sketch of a bit of fun I joined in 
vesterday, with Mr. M< Kenzie and a number of his men* without 
the company or aid of Indians. 

I mentioned the other day, that M'Kenzie's table from day to 
Jay groans under the weight of bufialo tongues and bearer's tails* 
And other luxuries of this western land. He ha^ within his Fort 
A spacions ice-house, in which he preserves his meat fresh for any 
length of time required : e^d sc»netimes, when his larder runs low, 
he starts out, rallying some five or six of his best hunters (not to 
hunt, but to <<go for meat"). He leads the party, mounted on hit 
ftivorite bufl&lo horse ({. e. the horse amongst his whole group 
which is best trained to run the buflalo,) trailing a light and short 
gun in his hand, such an one as he can most easily reload whilst 
his horse is at full speed. 

Such was the condition of the ice-houae yesterday mommg, 
which caused these self-catering gentlemen to cast their eyes with 
a wishful look over the prairies ; and such was the plight in which 
our host took the lead, and I, and then Mons. Chard on, and Ba*tiate 
Defonde and Tullock (who is a trader amongst the Crows, and k 
here at this time, with a large party of that tribe,) and there were 
several others whose names I do not know. 

As we were mounted and ready to start, M« Kenzie called up 
some four or five of his men, and told them to follow immediatdj 
on our trail, with as many one-horse carts, which they were to 
harness up, to bring home the meat ; ^* ferry them across the rivor 
in a scow," said he, "and following our trail through the bottom* 
you will find us on the plain yonder, between the Yellow Stone 
and Missouri rivers, with meat enough tD load you home. My 
watch on yonder bluff has just told us by his signals, that there are 
cattle a plenty on that spot, and we are going there as fast as 
possible." We all crossed the river, and, galloped away a coaple 
of miles or so, when we mounted the bluff; and to be sure as 
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«aid, there was in full riew of us a fine herd of some four or ire 
hundred bufiiiloes, perfectly at rest, and in their own estimation 
(probably) perfectly secure. Some were grazing, and others were 
lying down and sleeping; we advanced within a mile or so of them 
in full view, and came to a halt. Mons. Chardon "tossed the 
feather" (a custom always observed, to try the course of the wind,) 
and we commenced « stripping" as it is termed (». e. every man 
strips himself and his horse of every extraneous and unnecessary 
appendage of dress, &c., that might be an incumbrance in runm'ng :) 
hats are laid off, and coats, and bullet pouches ; sleeves are rolled up, 
a handkerchief tied tightly around the head, and another aroond the 
waist— cartridges are prepared and placed in the waistcoat pocket, 
or a half a dozen bullets <<throwed into the mouth," dbc., dbc., all 
of which takes up some ten or fifleen minutes, and is not, in appear- 
ance or in efiect, unlike a council of war. Our leader lays the 
whole plan of the chase, and preliminaries all fixed, guns charged 
and ramrods in our hands, we mount and start for the onset. The 
horses are all trained for this business, and seem to enter into it 
with as much enthusiasm, and with as restless a spirit as the riders 
themselves. While " stripping" and mounting, they exhibit the 
most restless impatience ; and when « approaching" — (which is, 
aU of us abreast, upon a slow walk, and in a straight line towards 
the herd, until they discover us and run,) they all seem to have 
caoght entirely the spirit of the chase, for the laziest nag amongst 
them prances with an elasticity in his step— champing his bit — his 
eara erect — his eyes strained out of his head, and fixed upon the 
game before him, whilst he trembles under the saddle of his rider. 
In this way we carefully and silently marched, until within some 
forty or fifty rods ; when the herd discovering us, wheeled and 
laid their course in a mass. At this instant we started ! (and all 
fnu9t start, for no one could check the fury of those steeds at that 
moment of excitement,) and away all sailed, and over the prairie 
jSew, in a cloud of dust which was raised by their trampling hoofs. 
MtKenzie was foremost in the throng, and soon dashed ofiT amidst 
the dust and was out of sight — he was after the fattest and the 
fastest. I had discovered a huge bull whose shoulders towered 
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alyre the whole band, and I picked my way through the crowd to 
get alongside of him. I went not for "meat," but for a trophy f 
I wanted his head and horns. I dashed along through the thunder- 
ing mass, as they swept away over the plain, scarcely able to tell 
whether I was on a buffelo's back or my horse — hit, and hooked, 
and jostled about, till at length I found myself alongside of my 
game, when I gave him a shot, as I passed him. I saw guns flash 
in several directions about me, but I heard them not. Amidst the 
trampling throng, Mons. Chardon had wounded a stately bull, and 
at this moment was passing him again with his piece levelled for 
another shot ; they were both at full speed and I also, within the 
reach of the muzzle of my gun, when the bull instantly turned 
and receiving the horse upon his horns, the ground received poor 
Chardon, who made a frog's leap of some twenty feet or more over 
the bull's back, and almost under my horse's heels. I wheeled 
my horse as soon as possible and rode back, where lay poor Char- 
don, gasping to start his breath again ; and within a few paces of 
him his huge victim, with his heels high in the air, and the hoise 
lying across him. I dismounted instantly, but Chardon was raising 
himself on his hands, with his eyes and mouth full of dirt, and 
feeling for his gun, which lay about thirty feet in advance of him. 

" Heaven spare you ! are you hurt, Chardon ?" " Hi — ^hic hie 

hie hie hie ■ n o , 

hic^ no no, I believe not. Oh! this is not mach« 

Mons. Cataline— this is nothing new — ^but this is a hard piece of 
ground here— hie— oh ! hie !" At this the poor fellow fainted, but 
in a few monents arose, picked up his gun, took his horse by the 
bit ; which then opened its eyes, and with a hie and a ugh — ^ughk ! 
sprang .upon its feet— shook off the dirt — and here we were, all 
upon our legs again, save the bull, whose fate had been more «id 
than that of either. 

I turned my eyes in the direction where the herd had gone, and 
our companions in pursuit, and nothing could be seen of them, nor 
indication, except the cloud of dust which they left behind them. 
At a little distance on the right, however, I beheld my huge victim 
endeavoring to make as much head-way as he possibly could 
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from this dangerous gtound, upon three legs. I galloped off to 
him, and at my approach he wheeled around — and bristled up for 
battle ; he seemed to know perfectly well that he could not escape 
from me, and resolved to meet his enemy and death as bravely as 
possible. 

I found that my shot had entered him a little too far forward, 
breaking one of his shoulders, and kxlging in his breast, and from 
his vpry great weight it was impossible for him to make much 
advance upon me. As I rode up within a few paces of him, he 
would bristle up with fury enough in his looks alone, almost to 
annihilate me ; and making one lunge at me, would fall upon his 
neck and nose, so that I found the sagacity of my horse alone 
enough to keep me out of reach of danger : and I drew from my 
pocket my sketch-book, laid my gun across my lap, and commenced 
taking his likeness. He stood stiffened up, and swelling with 
awful vengeance, which was sublime for a picture, but which he 
could not vent upon me. I rode around him and sketched him in 
numerous attitudes ; sometimes he would lie down, and I would 
then sketch him ; then throw my cap at him, and rousing him on 
his legs, rally a new expression, and sketch him again. 

In this way I added to my sketch-book some invaluable sketches 
of this grim-visaged monster, who knew not that he was standing 
for his likeness. 

No man on earth can imagine whaf is the look and expression 
of such a subject before him as this was. I defy the world to pro- 
duce another animal that can look so frightful as a huge buffiJo 
bull, when wounded as he was, turned round for battle, and swell- 
ing with rage ; — ^his eyes bloodshot, and his long shaggy mane 
hanging to the ground, — his mouth open, and his horrid rage 
hissing in streams of smoke and blood from his mouth and through 
his nostrils, as he is bending forward to spring upon his assailant. 

Afler I had had the requisite time and opportunity for using my 
pencil, M< Kenzie and his companions came walking their exhausted 
horses back from the chase, and in our rear came four or five carts 
to carry home the meat. The party met from all quarters around 
me and my buffido bull, whom I then shot in the head and finished. 
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And being seated together for a few minutes, each one took a smoke 
of the pipe, and recited his exploits, and his « coups" or deaths; 
when all parties had a hearty laugh at me, as a novice, for naving 
aimed at an old bull, whose flesh was not suitable for food, and the 
carts were escorted on the trail, to bring away the meat. I rode 
back with Mr. M< Kenzie, who pointed out five cows which he had 
killed, and all of them selected as the fattest and sleekest of the 
herd. This astonishing feat was all performed within the distance 
of one mile — all were killed at full speed, and every one shot 
through the heart. In the short space of time required for a horae 
under << full whip," to run the distance of one mile, he had dis- 
charged his gun five, and loaded it four times — selected his animals, 
and killed at every shot ! There were six or eight others killed 
at the same time, which altogether furnished, as will be seen, 
abundance of freight for the carts ; which returned, as well as 
several packhorses, loaded with the choicest parts, which were cut 
from the animab, and the remainder of the carcasses left a prey fof 
the wolves. 

Such is the mode by which white men live in this country— ench 
the way in which they get their food, and such is one of their 
delightful amusements — at the hazard of every bone in one's body* 
to feel the fine and thrilling exhilaration of the chase for a moment, 
and then as often to upbraid and blame himself for his folly and 
imprudence. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



A BISHOP HUNTING THE TIQEIU 



J^^pJ^T'V HE late excellent Bishop Heber, in his joaraaly 

^^1 'vM nJP has given a narrative of the mode in which a 
4 tiger-hunt is conducted, full of picturesque efl^ct, 
and striking from its minute detail : 

"At Kulleanpoor, the young Raja Gburman 
Singh mentioned, in the course of conversation, 
^■B that there was a tiger in an adjoining tope which 

hmd done a good^al of mischief; that he should have gone after 
it himself had he^t been ill, and had he not thought it would be 
a fine diversion for Mr. Boulderson, the collector of the district, and 
me. I told him I was no sportsman, but Mr. 6oulderson*8 eyes 
sparkled at the name of tiger, and he expressed great anxiety to 
beat up his quarters in the afternoon. Under such circumstancea, 
I did not like to deprive him of his sport, as he would not leave me 
by mjrself, and went, though with no intention of being more than a 
apetactor. Mr. Boulderson, however, advised me to load my 
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pistols for the sake of defence, and lent ine a very fine doabla 
barrelled gun for the same purpose. We set out a little after three 
on our elephants, with a servant behind each howdah, carrying a 
brge chatta, which, however, was ahnost needless. The Raja, in 
spite of his fever, made his appearance too, saying that he conld 
not bear to be left behind. A number of people, on foot and horse- 
back, attended from our own camp and the neighboring villages, 
and the same sort of interest and delight was evidently excited 
which might be produced in England by a great coursing puty* 
The Raja was on a little female elephant, hardly bigger than the 
Durham ox, and almost as shaggy as a poodle. She was a native 
of the neighboring wood, where they are generally, though nol 
always, of a smaller size, than those of Bengal and Chittagong. 
He sat in a low howdah,* with two or three guns ranged beside him 
ready for action. Mr. Bonlderaon had also a formidable apparatus 
of muskets and fowling-pieces, projecting over his mohout*s head. 
We rode about two miles across a plain covered with long jungle 
grass, which very much put me in mind of the country near the 
Cuban. Cluails and wild-fowl arose in great numbera, and beautiful 
antelopes were seen scudding away in all directions." 

The Bishop then describes the beating of the jungle, the rushing 
out of two curious animals of the elk kind, called the *' raohr,** and 
the growing anxiety of all the people engaged in the hunt. Ha 
then proceeds thus :— 

<< At last the elephants all drew up their trunks into the air, 
began to roar, and stamp violently with their fore-feet. The Raja*s 
little elephant turned short round, and in spite of all her mohoat 
(her driver) could say or do, took up her post, to the Raja*s great 
annoyance, close in the rear of Mr. Boulderson.*' The other three 
/for one of my baggage elephants had come out too, the mohout, 
though unarmed, not caring to miss the show) went on slowly, but 
boldly, with their trunks raided, their ears expanded, and their 
sagacious little eyes bent intently forward. < We are close upoo 
him,' said Mr. Boulderson ; < fire where you see the long grass 

* The howdah !• a seat someiirhat resembling the bod j of e gig, and St 
hj girtiis to the back of the elephant 
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ihake, if he rises before you.* Jast at that moment my elej^ot 
stamped again violently. < There, there,' cried the mohoat, < I saw 
his head.* A short roar, or rather loud growl followed, and I saw 
immediately before my elephant's head the motion of some large 
animal stealing through the grass. I fired as directed, and a 
moment after, seeing the motion still more plainly, fired the second 
barrel. Another short growl followed ; the motion was immediately 
quickened, and was soon lost in the more distant jungle. Mr. 
Boulderson said, < I should not wonder if you hit him that last time ; 
at any rate we shall drive him out of the cover, and then I will 
take care of him.* In fact, at that moment the crowd of horse and 
foot spectators at the jungle side, began to run oflT in all directions. 
We went on to the place, but found it was a false alarm ; and, in 
fact, we had seen all we were to see of him, and went twice more 
through the jungle in vain. • . . 

«I asked Mr. Boulderson on our return, whether tiger-hunting 
was generally of this kind, which I could not help comparing to 
that chase of bubbles which enables us in England to pursue an 
otter. In a jungle, he answered, it must always be pretty much 
the same, inasmuch as, except under very peculiar circumstances, 
or when a tiger felt himself severely wounded, and was roused to 
revenge by despair, his aim was to remain concealed, and to make 
ofiT as quietly as possible. It was after he had broken cover, or 
when he found himself in a situation so as to be fairly at bay, that 
the serious part of the sport began, in which case he attacked his 
enemies boldly, and always died fighting. He added, that the lion, 
though not so large or swid an animal as the tiger, was generally 
stronger and more courageous. Those which have been killed in 
India, instead of running away when pursued through a jungle, 
seldom seem to think its cover necessary at all. When they see 
their enemies approaching, they spring out to meet them, open« 
mouthed, in the plain, like the boldest of all animals, a mastififdog. 
They are thus generally shot with very little trouble ; but if they 
are missed, or only slightly wounded, they are truly fdrmidable 
enemies. Though not swift, they leap with vast strength and vio- 
lence ; and their large heads, immense paws, and the great weight 
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of their body forwards, oflen enables them to spring on the head ef 
the largest elephants, and fairly puU them down to the groand* 
riders and all. When a tiger springs on an elephant, the latter is 
generally able to shake him ofi* under his feet, and then woe be to 
him. The elephant either kneels on him and crushes him at once, 
or gives him a kick which breaks half his ribs, and sends him flying 
perhaps twenty paces. The elephants, however, are often dread- 
fully torn ; and a large old tiger sometimes clings too fast to be thus 
dealt with. In this case it often happens that the elephant himself 
foils, from pain, or from the hope of rolling on his enemy ; and tbo 
people on his back are in very considerable danger both from friends 
and foes, for Mr. Boulderson said the scratch of a tiger was some- 
times venomous, as that of a cat is said to be. But this did not 
often happen ; and, in general, persons wounded by his teeth or 
claws, if not killed outright, recovered easily enough." 

We add to the Bishop*s story one more by a gentleman in tha 
civil service of the British East India Company. 

<< I was at Jaffna, at the northern extremity of the Island of 
Ceylon, in the beginning of the year 1819: when, one morning, 
my servant called me an hour or two before my usual time, with, 
* Master, master ! people sent for master's dogs — tiger in the town !* 
Now, my dogs chanced to be some very degenerate specimens of a 
fine species, called the Foligar dog, which I should designate as a 
sort of wiry-haired greyhound, without scent. I kept them to 
hunt jackals ; but tigers are very difierent things : by the way. 
there are no real tigers in Ceylon ; but leopards and panthers are 
always called so, and by ourselves as well as by the natives. .This 
turned out to be a panther. My gun chanced not to be put together; 
and while my servant was doing it, the collector, and two medical 
men, who had recently arrived, in consequence of the cholera 
morbus having just then reached Ceylon from the continent, came 
to my door, the former armed with a fowling-piece, and the two 
latter with remarkably blunt hog-spears. They insisted upon 
setting off without waiting for my gun, a proceeding not much to 
my taste. The tiger (I must continue to call him so) had taken 
leftige m a hut, the roof of which, as those of Ceylon huts in 
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geneialy spread to the ground like an nmbrella ; the only aperture 
into it was a small door, about four feet high. The collector wanted 
to get the tiger out at once. I begged to wait for my gun ; but 
no— ^e fowling-piece (loaded with bail, of course) and the two 
hog-spears were quite enough. I got a hedge-stake, and awaited 
my fate, from very shame. At this moment, to my great delight, 
there arrived from the fort an English officer, two artillery-men, 
and a Malay Captain ; and a pretty figure we should have cut 
without them, as the event will show. I was now quite ready to 
attack, and my gun came a minute aflerwards. The whole scene 
which follows took place within an enclosure, about twenty feet 
square, formed, on three sides, by a strong fence of palmyra leaves, 
and on the fourth by the hut. At the door of this the two artillery* 
men planted themselves ; and the Malay captain got on the top, to 
frighten the tiger out, by worrying it — an easy operation, as the 
huts there are covered with cocoa-nut leaves. One of the artillery* 
men wanted to go in to the tiger, but we would not sufier it. At 
last the beast sprang ; this man received him on his bayonet, which 
lie thrust apparently down his throat, firing his piece at the same 
moment. The bayonet broke off short, leaving less than three 
inches on the musket ; the rest remained in the animal, but was 
invisible to us : the shot probably went through his cheek, for it 
certainly did not seriously injure him, as ho instantly rose upon 
his legs, with a loud roar, and placed his paws upon the soldier's 
breast. At this moment, the animal appeared to me to about reach 
the centre of the man*s face ; but I had scarcely time to observe 
this, when the tiger, stooping his bead, seized the soldier's arm in 
his mouth, turned him half round staggering, threw him over on 
his back, and fell upon mm. Our dread now was, that if we fired 
upon the tiger, we might kill the man : for a moment there was a 
pause, when his comrade attacked the beast exactly in the same 
manner as the gallant fellow himself had done. He struck liis 
bayonet into his head ; the tiger rose at him — he fired ; and this 
time the ball took effect, and in the head. The animal staggered 
backwards, and we all poured in our fire* He still kicked and 
writhed ; when the gentlemen with the hog-spears advanced, and 
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fixed him, while some natives finished him, hy beating him on the 
head with hedge-stakes. The brave artillery-man was, after all, 
but slightly 4iurt : he claimed the skin, which was very cheerfully 
given to him. There was, however, a cry among the natives that 
the head should be cut ofiT: it was; and in so doing, the knife 
tame directly across the bayonet. The animal measured scarcely 
less than four feet from the root of the tail to the muzzle. There 
was no tradition of a tiger having been in Jafifna before ; indeed, 
this one must have either come a distance of almost twenty miles, 
or have swam across an arm of the sea nearly two in breadth ; for 
Ja^na stands on a peninsula, on which there is no jungle of any 
magnitude. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



ADVENTURES WITH HY,fiNAS. 
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F the hyaena there are two 
species, the common or 
striped, and the South African 
or Spotted Hyaena. The for- 
mer is found in Barhery, Egypt, 
Abyssinia, Nubia, Syria, and 
Persia. 

The spotted hyaena is a native 
of Southern Africa ; and the species is found, in large numbers, 
in the neighborhood of the Cape of Gk)od Hope ; from this circum- 
stance, Desmaret named it. The general shape of this hyaena is 
yery similar to that of the striped, though it is ordinarily smaller. 
The mane is remarkable, but not quite so full as in the striped 
^ecies. The general color of the hide is a dirty yellow, ap- 
proaching to a blackish brown on the belly and limbs, with spots 
also of a blackish brown, more or less deep, on all parts of th« 
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body, excepting the under part of the belly and of the breast, the 
inner surface of the limbs, and the head ; the extremity of the 
muzzle is black ; the tail is brown, without spots. 

The peculiar powers of the hyaena, arising out of the extraordi- 
nary strength of his jaws and teeth, admirably fit him for the pur- 
poses which he serves in the economy of nature. An inhabitant 
of warm countries, he principally derives his subsistence, in com- 
mon with the jackal and the vulture, from those animal remains, 
which, if unconsumed, would produce the most serious incon- 
venience. All the narratives of residents in, or travellers through, 
Bouthem Africa, agree in their accounts of these facts. Mr. 
Pringle, in the notes to his << Ephemerides,'* says, << There are 
several species of the vulture in South Africa, but the most com- 
mon is the large light-colored vuUur percnopterus^ one of the 
sacred birds of the ancient Egyptians. These fowls divide with 
the hysnas the office of carrion-scavengers ; and the promptitude 
with which they discover and devour every dead carcase is truly 
surprising. They also instinctively follow any band of hunteis, 
or party of men travelling, especially in solitary places, wheeling 
in circles high in the air, ready to pounce down upon any game 
that may be shot and not instantly secured, or the carcase of any 
ox or other animal that may perish on the road. I have seen a 
large ox so dexterously handled by a flock of these voracioas 
fowls, that in the course of three or four hours not a morsel, ex- 
cept the bones and the skin, (which they had contrived to ifttm- 
camaie almost entire,) remained for the hysenas. In a field of 
battle in South Africa, no one ever buries the dead : the birds and 
beasts of prey relieve the living of that trouble. Even the bones, 
except a few of the less manageable parts, find a sepulchre in the 
yoracions maw of the hysna." Mr. Burchell, speaking of the 
office of vultures in hot regions, sa3r8, '^Yultures have been 
ordained evidently to perform very necessary and useful duties 
on the globe ; as, indeed, has every other animated being, how- 
ever purblind we may be in our views of their utility ; and we 
mig^t almost venture to declare that those duties are the final 
cause of their existence. To those who have had an opportunity 
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of examining these birds, it need not be remarked how perfectly 
the formation of a yulture is adapted to that share in the daily 
business of the globe which has been allotted to it — that of clear- 
ing away putrid or putrescent animal matter, which might otherwise 
taint the air and produce infectious disease." The vulture is 
enabled to perform these duties, in countries of great extent and 
thinly-scattered population, principally from his extraordinary 
powers of sight. The wonderful extent of vision of this bird's eye 
is shown in the following instance : — *<In the year 1778, Mr. Baber, 
and several other gentlemen, were on a hunting party, in the island 
of Cossimbuzar, in Bengal, about fifteen miles north of the city of 
Murshedabad. They killed a wild hog of uncommon size, and left 
it on the ground near the tent. An hour af\er, walking near the 
spot where it lay, the sky perfectly clear, a dark spot in the air 
at a great distance attracted their attention. It appeared to 
increase in size, and move directly towards them ; as it advanced, 
it proved to be a vulture flying in a direct line to the dead hog 
In an hour, seventy others came in all directions, which induced 
Bir. Baber to remark, this cannot be smell."* The faculty of 
sniell of the hysena conducts him as certainly to his food as the 
sight of the vuhure. Major Denham tells us in his Journal, 
« the hyaenas came so close to the tent last night, that a camel, 
which lay about a hundred yards from the enclosure, was found 
nearly half-eaten. A lion first made a meal on the poor animal, 
when the hyaenas came down upgn what he had left." Mr. Bur- 
chell says, ^ A new species of antelope, which had been shot lata 
on the preceding evening, was fetched home ; but during the night, 
the hyaenas, or wolves as they are usually called by the Boors and 
Hottentots, had devoured all the flesh, leaving us only the head 
and the hide." These, and many more instances which we 
might select, show us that in these regions, in the very hour 
when any quadruped falls, the sharp-scented hyaenas immediately 
make their appearance, and rush into the encampments of man 
for their share of the prey. At the Cape, they formerly came 
down into the town, unmolested by the inhabitants, to clear the 

* Home, Comp. Anftt voL iiL p. Sia. 
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shambles of their refuse. The common notion that they tear 
newly-buried bodies out of graves is not inconsistent with their 
extraordinary voracity, and the peculiar strength of their claws. 
It is well ascertained that hysnas devour the dead carcases of 
their own species. 

But the depredations of the hysna are not confined to tbf 
remains of the dead. There are periods when they become bold 
from extreme hunger, and will carry off very large animals, and 
even human beings, with the most daring ferocity. Major Den- 
ham says, " At this season of the year," (August,) " there are 
other reasons, besides the falls of rain, which induce people to 
remain in their habitations. When the great lake overflows th« 
immense district which, in the dry season, affords cover and food, 
by its coarse grass and jungle, to the numerous savage animab 
with which Bornou abounds, they are driven from these wilds, 
and take refuge in the standing corn, and sometimes in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of the towns. Elephants had already been 
seen at Dowergoo, scarcely six miles from Kouka ; and a female 
slave, while she was returning home from weeding the com, to 
Kowa, not more than ten miles distant, had been carried off by a 
lioness. The hycenas, which are everywhere in legions, grew 
now so extremely ravenous, that a good large village, wheie I 
aometimes procured a draught of sour milk on my duck-shoodng 
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excursions, had been attacked the night before my last risit, the 
town absolutely carried by storm, notwithstanding defences nearly 
six feet high of branches of the prickly tulloh, and two donkies, 
whose flesh these animals are particularly fond of, carried off, in 
<tpite of the efibrts of the people. We constantly heard them close 
to the walls of our own town at nights ; and on a gate being left 
partly open, they would enter and carry off any unfortunate animal 
that they could find in the streets." 

With this strong desire for food, approaching to the boldness of 
the most desperate craving, the hycena, although generally fearful 
of the presence of man, is an object of natural terror to the African 
traTeller. Bruce relates, that one night in M aibsha, in Abyssinia, 
he heard a noise in his tent ; and getting up from his bed, saw two 
large blue eyes glaring upon him. It was a powerful hyaena, who 
had been attracted to the tent by a quantity of candles, which he 
had seized upon, and was bearing off in his mouth. He had a 
desperate encounter with the beast, but succeeded in killing him. 
In the neighborhood of the ruins of those cities on the northern 
coast of Africa, which, in ancient times, were the abodes of wealth 
and splendor, and witnessed the power of the Ptolemies and 
Csesars, the hyaena is a constant resident, and increases the sense 
of desolation by the gloominess of his habits. At Ptolemeta, where 
there are many remains of former architectural magnificence, the 
fountains which were constructed for the accommodation of an enor- 
mous population are now useless, except to the wandering Arab, 
and to the jackal and hysna, who stray amongst these ruins after 
sunset, to search for water at the deserted reservoirs.* Seldom does 
ihe hysena molest the traveller in these solitudes ; but his howl, or 
the encounter of his fierce and sullen eye, is always alarming. 
Captain Beechey says, *^ although we had very frequently been dis- 
turbed by hyaenas, we never found that familiarity with their 
howl, or their presence, could render their near approach an un- 
important occurrence ; and the hand would instinctively find its 
way to the pistol, before we were aware of the action, whenever 
either of these interrupt^ns obtruded themselves closely upon uSf 

• Beechey. 
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either by night or by day." Such encounters are generally with- 
out any fatal results, if the man does not commence the attack ; 
the hysBua sets up a howl, and doggedly walks away, with his 
peculiar limping motion, which g^ves him an appearance of lame- 
ness ; but when he is attacked, his resistance is as fierce as it is 
obstinate. 

The hysBna has always been an object of aversion to mankind ; 
and this feeling has been kept up, not only by the showman^s 
stories of '< that cruel and untameable beast, that never was yet 
tamed by man," but by writers of natural history, from the days 
of Pliny to those of Goldsmith. The latter pleasant compiler tells 
us, « no words can give an adequate idea of this animal's fij^ure, 
deformity, and fierceness. More savage and untameable than any 
other quadruped, it seems to be forever in a state of rage or 
rapacity." With regard to its deformity, we are Tather of opinion 
with Sir Thomas Brown, that <^ there is a general beauty in the 
works of God ; and therefore no deformity in any kind of species 
of creature whatsoever ;" and, with him, we " cannot tell by what 
logic we call a toad, a bear, or an elephant ugly, they being 
created in those outward shapes and figures which best express 
those actions of their inward forms."* That the hysna can be 
tamed, and most completely and extensively so, there can be no 
doubt. '^The cadaverous croctUa^^* (the spotted hysna,) says 
Barrow, in his Travels in Southern Africa, <*has lately been 
domesticated in the Snewberg, where if is now considered one of 
the best hunters after game, and as faithful and diligent as any of 
the common sorts of domestic dogs." BishopHeber saw a gentle- 
man in India, Mr. Traill, who had a hysna for several years, 
which followed him about like a dog, and fawned on those with 
whom he was acquainted ; and the Bishop mentions this as an 
instance of « how much the poor hyaena is wronged,' when be is 
described as untameable." M. F. Cuvier notices an animal of 
this species that had been taken young at the Cape, and was 
tamed without difficulty. His keepers had a complete command 
•rer his afiections. He one day escaped from his cage, and 

• ReVigio Medioi, % 16. 
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qnietly walked into a cf ttn^rc, where he was retaken without ofier- 
ing any resistance. And yet ihe rage of this animal was occa- 
'sionally very great wht-n strangers approached it. The fact is* 
that the hysena is cAceedingly impatient of confinement ; and feela 
a constant irritation at the constraint which, in the den of a mena- 
gerie, is put upon his natural habits. An individual at Exeter 
Change, some years ago, was so tame, as to be allowed to walk about 
the exhibition-room. He was afterwards sold to a person, who 
permitted him to go out with him into the fields, led by a siring. 
After these indulgences, he became the property of a travelling 
showman, who kept him constantly in a cage. From that time 
his ferocity became quite alarming ; he would allow no stranger 
to approach him; and he gradually pined away and died. This 
18 one, out of the many examples, of the miseries which we inflict 
upon animals, through an ignorance of their natural habits. 
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THE omtANQ orTAira. 
CHAPTER XXVI. 

HUNTING THE OUEANG OUTANG. 

HE Orangs, or « Wild men of the Woods/' for a 
long time enjoyed a reputation almost human, a 
reputation kept up by the prints and drawings 
j] which formerly placed them almost uniformly in 
an erect position, and by the tricks which those 
brought to Europe were taught. But neither is the Asiatic nor 
the African Orang formed for erect progression. If left to them- 
selves, they move on the ground most awkwardly, doubling their 
anterior hands, moving in their advance upon the knuckles, and 
resting upon the outward edge of the posterior feet. Among 
trees they are as active and rapid in their motion as they are 
clumsy and slow on the ground. 

The anterior extremities of the Orang Utan* are nearly as long 
as they are in ffylobates ; the hands, in this Asiatic, reach nearly 
to the heels. There is a marked difference between the skull of 
this species and the crania of Hylohates and of the Chimpanzee. 
The interparietal crest in Pithecus satyru9 is as highly dtfreloped 

* Pithecus Mtymt. 
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as It is in the carnivorous tribe, and the zygomatic arch is widely 
expanded ; nor are these the on]y points of resemblance. In the 
Hoolock and in the Chimpanzee the skail is comparatively smooth 
and human on its outward surface. 

Sumatra and Borneo are the principal localities where the 
jurang Outang has been hitherto found ; and those which have been 
brought to Europe have exhibited a considerable degree of intelli- 
gence, though, as far as our experience and information go, not 
EO high a degree as is manifested by the Chimpanzee. An Ourang 
Outang, brought to England by Captain Methuen, made no attempt 
to escape when sufiered to be at large before he was shipped, but 
became violent when incarcerated in a bamboo cage. He at first 
shook the rails violently, but, finding that they did not yield to his 
eflforts, he tried them separately, pitched upon the weakest, and 
perseveringly worked at it till he broke it and regained his Hberty. 
Then they tried to confine him by a chain fastened to a strong 
staple ; he soon unfastened it, and ran off*. Finding the incum- 
brance of the chain, as he dragged it after him, he collected it 
into one or two coils and threw it over his shoulder ; this he did, 
as occasion required, till, finding that it slipped from his shoulder, 
he held it in his mouth. At last he was sufiered to roam freely 
about the ship, and became a general favorite, from the grave 
playfulness of his manners, and his burlesque of human actions 
and passions. Among other feats he stole the captain's brandy 
bottle, and did his best to throw a cage full of small monkeys 
overboard. This propensity to monkey-murder has been observed 
in most of the individuals who have had an opportunity of show-* 
ing it ; as if the Ourangs considered the monkeys libellous cari- 
catures upon their more dignified development, and were eager 
to get rid of their irritating presence. When refused what he 
wanted he would roll himself on deck, and behave as naughtily as 
any fro ward child could ; nay, if the refusal were persisted in, he 
would suddenly rise, and, uttering piercing screams, rush over 
the ship's side, as though, in his despair, he were going to throw 
himself into the sea. At first the captain and his crew actually 
thought that they had carr ed the j^ke too far, and driven their 
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cheiioped shipmate to commit suicide ; but, on seaiching, they 
found him concealed under the chains. 

The individuals, however, brought to this country, give but a 
faint idea of the size and appearance of a full-grown Ourang Outang 
Mr. Owen, in his highly interesting memoir on the ostaology of 
this species and the Chimpanzee, gives the height of the Ourang 
Outang as under five feet ; but, according to Dr. AbeJ, its stature 
when adult is, sometimes at least, much beyond that limit. 

In the ^^ Asiatic Researches," the Doctor lays before us an 
account of a scene in which one of these unfortunate Ourangs was 
a principal actor, or rather sufiTerer ; an account which no one can 
read without pain : — 

A party from a brig had, it appears, landed at Ramboon, on 
the northwest coast of Sumatra, to procure water. The place 
was much cultivated, and there were but few trees ; on one of 
these trees they discovered a gigantic animal. They approached, 
4nd he came to the ground. They pursued, and he made for 
another tree at some distance, presenting to his pursuers a tali 
man-like figure covered with a fell of shining brown hair, moving 
almost erect with a waddling gait, sometimes assisting his progress 
with his hands, and sometimes by the impulse of a bough which 
he held. On gaining a small clump, he sprang at a bound to a 
lohy branch, and passed from one limb of the tree to another with 
the greatest ease and alacrity. They felt that, if the country had 
been well wooded, he must, in all probability, have escaped ; for 
he travelled from tree to tree with the swiftness of a horse on the 
ground. Confined as he was to only a few trees, his movements 
were so quick that it was very difficult to take aim, and it was not 
till his hunters had cut down one tree after another, that they were 
able eflfectualJy to begin their butcher-work. Five baUs pierced the 
wretched creature before his exertions relaxed; then, reclining 
apparently exhausted, on one of the bmnches, he copiously 
vomitted blood. Still he held on ; and their ammunition being 
all expended, they proceeded to cut down the tree, convincea that 
he was so far gone that they could then secure him without 
trouble. The tree nodded to its fall; but, as it was falling, they. 
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• 
to their surprise, saw him gain another, and they were obliged to 
cut down all the trees before they could bring him to the earth* 
Even then, mangled as he was, he made a most determined de- 
fence against the numbers who attacked him with spears, large 
stones, and other missiles. He broke the shaft of one spear-— it 
was made of a supple wood, and would have withstood the strength 
of the stoutest man — « as if it had been a carrot," to use the 
words of the narrator. Those who aided in this slaughter 
acknowledged that they were distressed by the human-like ex- 
pression of his countenance, the piteous manner in which he 
applied his hands to his wounds, and the whole bearing of the 
dying combatant. They confessed that the sight was such as 
almost to make them question the nature of the act they were 
committing. He lay dead before them, upwards of six feet in 
length at the lowest computation, according to the narrative. 

We know not what view their worships of the learned societies 
may take of this transaction, for there is no telling how far a zeal 
for science may carry its votaries,* but to the unlearned it must 
look rather murderous. 

The captain, who furnished Dr. Abel with the details, stated 
that the creature was a full head taller than any man on board, 
measuring seven feet in what might be called his ordinary stand- 
ing posture, and eight feet when suspended for the purpose of 
being skinned. Dr. Abel describes the skin, dried and shrivelled 
as it was, as measuring in a straight line, from the top of the 
shoulder to the part where the ancle had been removed, five feet 
ten inches ; the perpendicular length of the neck, as in the pre- 
paration, three inches and a half; the length of the head, ^m 
the top of the forehead to the end of the chin, nine inches ; and 
the length of the skin still attached to the foot, from the line of its 
separation from the leg, eight inches. 

* We remember to haye heard of a clause said to bave been in the direotiona 
given, many years ago, to a commander of an expedition of disoorery, somewhat 
to the Allowing effect :— " Ton are to avoid collision with the natives ; bnt if, 
nnforttinately, such an event should happen, and one of them should be killed 
yoo win preserve the body in spirit and bring it home for examination.'* 
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HUNTING MONKEYS. 

modem zoologisc* has, nd 
inaptly, applied the term 
Cheiropeds or hand-footed animals 
to monkeys ; and, indeed, strictly 
speaking, they can hardly be 
called quadrumanous or fear- 
handed. Their extremities, ad- 
mirably fitted for grasping and 
climbing, as far as their arboreal 
habits require those actions, fall short — how very far short !— of 
that wonderful instrument which surrounds a being bom one of 
the most helpless of all creatures, with necessaries, comforts, and 
luxuries, and enables him to embody his imaginings in works 
almost divine. We look in vain among the most perfectly- 
formed of the anthropoid apes for the well-developed opposable 
thumb of the human hand — that great boon, the ready agent of 
man*8 will, by means of which he holds <^ dominion over the fish 
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of th« sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over erery living 
thing that movelh upon the earth." 

The hands of the monkeys are at best but ^^ half made up," 
and they are generally more or less well fashioned in proportion 
to the greater or less prehensile development of the tail. The 
habits of the race are arboreal, and their favorite haunts are the 
recesses of those tropical forests where they can either sport in the '^ 
sunbeams on the topmost boughs, or shelter themselves from its 
scorching rays under the impervious canopy of a luxuriant vege- 
tation. When their privacy is invaded by man, a restless and 
constantly recurring curiosity seems to be their prevailing feeling 
at first, and at last the intruders are frequently pelted with stones, 
sticks, and fruits heavy and hard, more especially if they make 
any demonstration of hostility. 

Robert Lade thus speaks of their behavior when he went to 
hunt some of them near the Cape : 

<< I can neither describe all the arts practised by these animals, 
nor the nimbleness and impudence with which they returned afler 
being pursued by us. Sometimes the3J^llowed us to approach so 
near them, that I was almost certain of seizing them ; but when I 
made the attempt, they sprung, at a single leap, ten paces from 
me, and mounted trees with equal agility, from which they looked 
with great indiflerence, and seemed to derive pleasure from our 
astonishment. Some of them were so large, that if our interpreter 
had not assured us that they were neither ferocious nor dangerous, 
our number would not have appeared to be sufficient to protect us 
from their attacks. As it would serve no purpose to kill them, 
we did not use our guns" (we respect the good feeling of honest 
Robert and his companions^ ; << but the captain happened to aim 
at a very large one which sat on the top of a tree, afler having 
fatigued us a long tirne in pursuing him. This kind of menace, 
however, of which the animal perhaps recollected his having 
sometimes seen the consequences, terrified him to such a degree, 
that he fell down motionless at our feet, and we had no difficulty 
in seizing him. But whenever he recovered from his stupor it 
required all our dexterity and efforts to keep him. We tied his 
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paws together ; but he bit so ^riously that we were ander Cke 
necessity of covering his head with our handkerchiefs." 

Indeed, those who have only seen these agile cieatoies m 
menageries, or in a reclaimed state, can have no idea of Urn wiU 
activity of the tribe in their native woods. Swinging and leaping 
from tree to tree, ever on the hunt for fruits and birds' nesta— -thej 
are most unconscionable plunderers of eggs — they lead a meny 
life, which is, however, often cut short by those mighty snakes 
that frequently lie in ambush near their careless, unsoapectiog 
prey. These serpents are the greatest enemies of the mankeyi, 
with the exception of the common persecutor — ^man. He, indeed, 
is sometimes touched by compunctious visitings, when it is too kte. 

« Seeing me," says a South American traveller, speaking of a 
monkey, '< nearly on the bank of the river in a canoe, the creature 
made a halt from skipping after his companions, and, being 
perched on a branch that hung over the water, examined me with 
attention and the strongest marks of curiosity, no doubt taking me 
for a giant of his own species, while he chattered prodigiontly, 
and kept dancing and shq^ng the bough on which he rested, with 
incredible strength and agility. At this time I laid my piece to 
my shoulder, and brought him down from the tree into the stream ; 
but may I never again be a witness to such a scene ! The mise- 
rable animal was not dead, but mortally wounded. I seized him 
by the tail, and taking him in both my hands to end his torments, 
swung him round and hit his head against the side of the canoe ; 
but the poor creature still continuing alive, and looking at me in 
the most aflecting manner that can be conceived, I knew no other 
means of ending his murder than to hold him under the water 
till he was drowned, while my heart sickened on his account, fof 
his dying little eyes still continued to follow me with aeeming 
reproach, till their light gradually forsook them, and the wretched 
animal expired. I felt so much on this occasion that I could 
neither taste of him nor his companions when they were dressed, 
thongh I saw that they afforded to some others a delicious repast.' 

The repentant writer and his party were driven to the cconmit- 
won of the actVor the want of fresh provisions; and many of the 
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WHITE-EYELID MONKET. 



family are considered most excellent eating — by those who can get 
over the appearance of the animal and of its bones when cooked* 
There are not many, however, who can sit down to a dish of 
monkeys without feeling that it is rather a cannibalish proceeding. 
The Mangabey, or White-eyelid Monkey,* belongs to the 
genus cercocebus. Western Africa is his locality. The Man- 
gabey, with its upper eyelids of a dead white, was so named by 
Bnfibn, from the erroneous supposition that his specimens were 
brought from that territory in Madagascar. In a state of captivity 
it is a most unwearied droll — frolicsome and good-natured withal. 
Sir William Jardinc mentions a female in Mr. Wombwell's mena- 
gerie that was most lively, and gives a figure cf her, no easy task, 
for she was never at rest for one moment; and her activity was 
increased when she perceived that she was noticed. ^' She per- 
formed," says Sir William, *'inany of the attitudes of the most 
experienced harlequins. * ♦ •• She was remarkably cleanly and 
careful not to soil her person. When feeding, she seldom put 
her head to the food or dish, but hfted and conveyed it to her 
mouth." Her diet consisted of bread and milk principally, and 
vegetables • occasionally : like Potemkin, she was very fond of a 

* Oercocebns fuliginoins. 
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carrot. The large troops in which the Green Monkeys assemble 
have been remarked by many travellers. It was one of these 
societies, most probably, that afforded M. Adanson the excellent 
sport, on the enjoyment of which he dwells with so much satis- 
faction. The poor animals were surprised in the midst of their 
tricks; and M. Adanson declares that nothing could be more 
entertaining than the endeavors of the httle wretches to escape 
from the slaughtering gun which the traveller seems to have 
worked most unrelentingly. Though he killed twenty-three in 
less than one hour, within a space of twenty toises, and wounded, 
we dare say, many more, not one of the sufferers screamed during 
the whole time ; but the rest gathered together in companies, knit 
their brows, gnashed their teeth, and yelled as if they intended to 
attack him. We wish they had with all our hearts, and to some 
purpose, too, though we have great respect for philosophen in 
general, and for zoologists in particular. 

The full-maned Colobus, or full-bottomed Monkey, is a natiTe 
of the forests of Sierra Leone. It is called by the natives ths 
king of the monkeys, on account of its colors, and the cannil 
which represents a sort of diadem. Its fur is highly esteemed. 
The head and shoulders are covered with long yellow and bkck 
hairs, forming a sort of mane-hke hood or pelerine. The he 
brown ; the body is covered with short jet black hair; the ta 
snow white and tufted. Its great beauty causes it to be hu 
by the natives with great activity. Bows, arrows, and knees 
employed m hunting it, and snares and traps for its capture, 
IS ^J"«^y seen, however, out of its native country. . 

color i« w!T? " "" ""^"^^y ^ '^^ ^^^«^"s g««^- Its g« 

With White ^,p'^* '^^"^^^g a fnnge-iike mantle, its face encir 
and West AwJ^ ^'"^ * ^^^^ *^^- ^*^^« ^^^^^^T' Sc 
Bider it a markTf IT' ^ '^ ^ ^"^""^^ ^y ^« stives, who c 

•kin, the part uneail^^'^^T ^"^ P'^^" * ^^<^kler covered with 
hairs. ^"^ ^'""S that covered with the ic^ flowing wl 
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CHAPTER XXVni. 



HUNTma THE IBEX. 

'HIS \)o\d and powerful animal, 
armed Tiith huge 8wt;eping 
horns, inbabhs the Alpine heights 
of Europe, and Western Asia. It 
associates in small troops, con- 
sisting of a male and a few- 
females. The horns of the 
male curve boldly over the back, 
their anterior surface presenting 
a series of regular protuberances 
or partial rings; their length is oflen three feet. In the female 
they are smalJer. The hair (f the Ibex in summer is short and 
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close ; in winter long and thick ; its color is yellowish grej* ft 
black streak extending along the spine ; the croup is white, as 
are also the under parts ef the body, a dark tint abruptly dividing 
the white fipom the general color above. The chin is bearded. 
The Ibex stands two feet Six or eight inches in height, and is 
extremely active and vigorous. 

The chase of the Ibex is as arduoos as that of the chamois, 
the animal leading its pursuer, unless he can steal upon it 
imawares with his rifle, a dangerous track over steep and rug* 
ged mountain pinnacles, aloi^ the brink of precipices, and 
over fearful chasms ; when at last hard pressed, the Ibex will 
often turn upon its foe with impetuous rapidity, and hurl him 
headlong down the steep rocks or abrupt precipices. 

The Ibex is vigilant and wary ; and it is only during the night 
that it descends to pasture in the woods, but at sunrise again 
repairs to the bleak mountain summits. Like the chamois, it is 
satisfied with a frugal fare, and a scanty supply of water. It is 
said that the old males seek more elevated spots than the females 
and younger males, which are more easily to be obtaii>ed. The 
only sound which the animal makes is a short whistle, and when 
irritated a snorting noise. In Europe, its favorite haunts are the 
Alps, the Appenincs, the Pyrenees, and the mountains of TyroL 
In Asia, it is fuunJ in the mountain chains of the Taurus. 
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CHAPTER XXXI^ 



HUNTIXti TUK PAC.A, THE- AGOUTI, THE YISCACHA, AOT) 
CllINCUILLA. 

>HS Dusky Pacha, according 
to Cuvier, is identical with 
the Fulvous Paca ; but we 
have examined the skulls, and 
find them difierent. In the 
former, the bones of the skull 
are smooth, and the zygomatic 
arches less inordinately de- 
veloped. The general color of 
the Dusky Paca is brownish- 
black, with four lateral rows of white spots, which begin on the 
shoulders and terminate on the buttocks. The lowest line is 
almost confounded with the white of the under surface — the sides 
of the lower jaw, the throat, and chest are also white. Total length 
of head and body, about two feet ; average height fourteen inches. 
These animals are natives of the whole of the eastern portion of 
Soath America, from Surinam to Paraguay, and formerly existed 
also in some of the islands of the West Indies. Forests in the 
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ricinity of water, wooded, marshy phces, and borders of riTeis an 
their favorite localities ; they inhabit burrows, which they ezcaTate, 
but so supelficially, that they are apt to give way beneath the foot 
of a person passing over them, no less to his annoyance than that 
of the animal which thus finds itself in open daylight. These 
burrows have, it has been asserted, three openings, which the 
animal conceals with dry leaves and branches. In order to capture 
the Paca alive, the hunter stops two of these apertures, and pro- 
ceeds to work at the third, till he arrives at the chamber to which 
the a;>^rtiire8 lead. Driven to extremity, the Paca makes a sevcie 
resisiaii:e, often inflicting severe wounds. 

When not disturbed, the Paca often sits up and washes its head 
and whiskers with its two fore paws, which it licks and moistens 
with its saliva at each ablution, like a cat ; and with its fore-paws, 
as well as with the hind ones, it often scratches itself and dresses 
its fur. Though heavy and corpulent, it can run with a good deal 
of activity, and often takes lively jumps. It swims and dives with 
great adroitness, and its cry resembles the gfrunt of a young pig. 
Its food consists of fruits and tender plants, which it seeks in the 
night, hardly ever quitting its burrow in the day, the strong light 
of which, as is the case with other nocturnal animals, is oppressive 
to its eye. The planter often rues the visits made by these mid- 
night foragers to his sugar-canes. The female is said to bring 
forth in the rainy season, and to produce but a single young one, 
which stays a long time with its mother. The Pacas are very 
Clean animals in all their habits, and keep their subtemmcaa 
dwelling in a state of the utmost purity. 

The AgouU uso the fore-paws as hands to convey their food to 
the mouth, and usually sit upright on their haunches to eat ; they 
frequently also assume the same position in order to look around 
tnem, or when thev ««.« « j i 

rence. Their fc^^^- ;:: '."? '^"^ ^y ''"^ """«"«' »««"'«» «' ^^ 
most com.no„ly^;."'='''^"'^'y ^^ "^ ^«««t«W« "atare, and con««, 
in the islands of the d «•*'"""' f°'°'°*'* ""'^ "^^^ *"'*««« »«*" 
larly destructive to the ^'^'" ^'"*"' *"'"'*' '^^^ *"* P*"*"" 

•xtwmely fond. The V'^'-^'^^—of the roots of which they an 
Planters employ every artifice for destroying 
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them, 80 that at present they have hecome comparatirely me in 
the sugar islands, though at the first settlement of the Antilles and 
Bahamas they swarmed in multitudes, and were the principal 
article of food for the Indians. 

The Agouti is very abundant in Brazil and Quiana, and occurs 
riso in Paraguay, where it was observed by D* Azara, who informs 
us that the Guianians term it Cotia ; in size it is about equal to a 
rabbit, but it rarely if oyer makes a burrow. It frequents densely 
wooded districts in preference to open land, and generally takes up 
its residence in the hollow trunks of decayed trees, where it remains 
concealed during the day. This retreat usually serres for several 
individuals, for it appeare to be gregarious, associating in small 
troops of eighteen or twenty individuals. Its movements are rapid, 
active and abrupt, and when chased, it bounds along like a hare, 
to gain its accustomed hiding-place. 

In Brazil and Quiana, the agouti is exposed to wholes^e de- 
struction for the sake of its fiesh, which is said to be intermediate 
in flavor between the hare and rabbit ; but in Paraguay, according 
to D* Azara, no one eats it, and M. Moreau St. Mery, observes 
that it has a strong sort of flavor, and is a dish of little relish to 
the pahte. The latter writer also informs us that the agouti is 
common in the island of St. Lucia, and also inhabits othera of the 
West Indian group : and that in 1788 several were taken in St. 
Domingo, which had made a hollow tree their domicil. 

The Viscacha is thus described by Mr. Bennett. 

Taking the place of the rabbit, which is wanting m Peru, there 
» another kind of animal called viscacha, which is not found in 

15 
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Cluito. In form, and in the color of its fur, it is similar to tha 
rabbit but differs from it in having a long tail furnished with tn/M 
hair (like that of the squirrel,) which is very thin towards the root, 
but thick and long as it approaches the tip. It does not carry its 
tail turned over the head like the squirrel, but stretched out, as it 
were in a horizontal direction; its joints are slender and scaly. 
These animals conceal themselves in holes of the rocks, in which 
they make their retreats, not forming burrows in the earth like 
rabbits. There they congregate in considerable numbers, and are 
mostly seen in a sitting posture, but not eating ; they feed on th«- 
herbs and shrubs that grow among the rocks, and are yery acdrs 
Their means of escape do not consist in the velocity of their flight 
but in the promptitude with which they run to the shelter of their 
holea. This they commonly do when wounded ; for which reason 
the mode of killing them is by shooting them in the head ; as if 
they receive the charge in any other part, although much injured, 
they do not iail to go and die in the interior of their burrows. They 
have this peculiarity, that as soon as they die their hair falls ofi^ and 
on this account, although it is softer and somewhat longer and finer 
than that of the rabbit, the skin cannot be made use of for common 
purpose?* The flesh is white but not well flavored, being especially 
distasteful at certain seasons, when it is altogether repugnant to the 



The Chinchilla Lanigera, whose fur was formerly so generally 
used as an article of dress and ornament, is another species of the 
Lagotis found in Peru. Is also bears the name of Yiscacfaa or 
Biscacha among the natives. It digs its burrows in the more 
elevated parts of the plains with so much art, that no aperture is 
left by which the rain can penetrate; and these barrows are 
divided into distinct settlements, numerous families inhabiting the 
same locality. On the surface of the ground are several entrances 
to the burrows, at which, towards sunset, they are seen seated in 
crowds, diligently listening for the sound of any person approach* 
ing. If everything remains quiet, they seek their food in the 
obe(;urity of the night, and commit grievous devastatioii on tkr 
neighboring fields, devouring both wheat and Indian com with 
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extreme avidity, and when either is to be had, despising grass. 
For this reason the stations of the Biscachas are rarely to be seen 
in the desert plains, but indicate with certainty the near neighbor- 
hood of the Spanish settlements* I hare often wondered never to 
have seen the Biscacha in the territories either of the Abipones, 
or the Guaranis, although well supplied with all kinds of crops. 
They daily heap up, at the entmnce of their burrow, dry bones, 
chips of wood, or whatever other refuse they may meet with, but 
for what purposes they collect such things it is impossible even to 
conjecture. The Spanish colonists ait^use themseJves with hunt- 
ing them ; pouring mamy buckets of water into their subterraneous 
retreats, until, to avoid drowning, the animals come forth into the 
plain, where, no means of escape being afforded them, they are 
killed with sticks. Their flesh, unless when very old, is not con- 
sidered despicable even by the Spaniards.'* The Abbe Jolis 
dwelt for twelve years in South America, and made three joumejrs 
into the remote districts of the interior. His work, < Saggio sullm 
Storia Naturale della Provincia del Qranchaco* (Faenza, 1789,) is 
80 little known, and his description, in some particulars, differs so 
much from that of Dobrizhofler, that we give Mr. Bennett's trans- 
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htion of it. < The Biscachas lire in society, in barrows under 
ground, which they form for themselves, excavating in all direc- 
tions to the extent of a mile in circumference, with various exits 
and separate retreats, in which the old live distinct from the 
younger. The soil in which these are usually made is that which 
is hard and barren, ancl destitute of everything, but widi boshes 
(boscaglie) at no great distance, and imsture of tender grass, roots, 
and the bark of trees. They collect n round tht^ir n^ireats booes, 
dried leaves, and whatever they find iti the neighborbtxid : if any- 
thing is missing in their districts, it is to be found with certainty 
piled up in these situations the following day^ As they are aai- 
mals that avoid the light, having little power of Tialon, they aro 
not to be seen in the day-time, unless at dawn, or towards evening 
after sunset. The night, and especially when the moon shines, 
is the proper time for seeking their food. Those among the 
Biscachas which are called Cbinchillas, and which may be said 
to belong to the first species, inhabit oniy the mountains and cold 
situations ; in size they are like a rabbit, and are clothed with a 
fine long fur. Their agility is surprising ; they are seen leaping 
from rock to rock as if they had the faculty of flight. The othen, 
indicated above, inhabit the level country, in warm situations. . . . 
Fierce and courageous, they defend themselves with all their 
might against the dogs, and sometimes even attack the legs of 
the huntera. I shall speak in my travels, as a fitter place, c^ the 
three curious modes in which they are driven out of their retreats; 
that is to say, with water, with fire, and by rublnng sticks «► 
gether." 
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TBI vooa. 
CHAPTER XXX. 

HUNTING THE MOOSE. 
(jaJHIS animal is the largest of the genus Alces, being higher at 
JLk ^® shoulders than the horse; its horns weigh sometimes 
near fifty pounds ; accordingly, to bear this heavy weight, its neck 
18 short and strong, taking away much of the elegance of propor- 
tion so generally predominant in the deer ; but when it is asserted 
that the elk wants beauty or majesty, the opinion can be enter- 
tained by those who have seen the female only, the young, or the 
mere stufied specimens ; for those who have had the opportunity of 
Tiewing the animal in all the glory of its full-grown horns, amid 
the scenery of his own ^vildemess, no animal could appear more 
majestic or more imposing. It is however the aggregate of his 
appearance which produces this efiect ; for when the proportions 
of its structure are considered in detail, they certainly will seem 
destitute of the harmony of parts which in the imagination pro- 
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daces the feeling of beauty. The head measuring abcre two feet 
•ji lengthy is narrow and clumsily shaped, by the Bwellmg upcn 
the upper part of the nose and nostrils ; the eye is propoftionably 
small, and sunk ; the ears long, hairy, and asinine ; the neck and 
withers are surmounted by a heavy mane ; and the throat fur- 
nished with long coarse hair, and, in younger specimens, encum- 
bered with a pendulous gland : these give altogether an uncouth 
character to this part of the animaL Its body, however, is round, 
compact, and short ; the tail not more than four inches long ; and 
the legs, though Tery long, are remarkrbly clean and firm ; thn 
length of limb and the overhanging lips have caused the uctents 
to fancy diat k grazed walking backwards. The hair of the ani- 
mal is coarse and angular, breaking if bent. Its movements are 
rather heavy, and the shoulders being higher than the croup, it 
does not .gallop, but shuffles or ambles along, its joints cracking at 
every step, with a sound heard to some distance. Increasing its 
speed, the hind-feet straddle to avoid treading on its fore-heeb, 
tossing the head and shoulders like a horse about to break from a 
crot to a gallop. It does not leap, but steps without efibrt ovei^ 
fallen tree, a gate, or a split fence. During its progress, it holds 
the nose up, so as to ky the horns horizontally back. This atti- 
tude prevents its seeing the ground distinctly ; and as the weight 
is carried very high upon the elevawd legs, it is said sometimet 
to trip by treading on its fore-heels, or otherwise, and occasionally 
to give itself a heavy fall. It is probably owing to this occur- 
rence that the elk was believed by the ancients to have frequent 
attacks of epilepsy, and to be obliged to smell its hoof before it 
could recover ; hence the Teutonic name of Eltnd (miserable j, 
and the reputation, especially of the fore-hoofs, i» a specific 
against the disease." (Smith.) 

Dr. lUchardson gives the following succinct account cf their 
habits and food, and of the mode of hunting them. 

« In the more northern parts the moose-deer is quite a solitary 
animal, more than one being very seldom seen at a time, unless 
during the rutting season, or when the female is accompanied by 
her &wns. It has the sense of hearing in very great peifecticn. 
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tnd ifl the moet shy and wary of all the deer species ; and on this 
account the art of moose-hunting is looked upon as the greatesl 
of an Indian's acquirements, particularly by the Creeks, who take 
to themselves the credit of being able to instruct the hunters of 
every other tribe. The skill of a moose-hunter is most tried in 
the early part of the winter ; for during the summer, the mooee» 
as well as other animals, are so much tormented by musquitoes, 
that they become regardless of the approach of man. In the 
winter the hunter tracks the moose by its foot*marks in the snow, 
and it is necessary that he should keep constantly to leeward of 
the chase, and make his advances with the utmost caution, for the 
rustling of a withered leaf or the cracking of a rotten twig is suffi- 
cient to alarm the watchful beast. The difficulty of approach is 
increased by a habit which the moose-deer has of making daily a 
sharp turn in its route, and choosing a place of repose so near 
some part of its path that it can hear the least noise made by one 
that attempts to track it. To avoid this, the judicious hunter, 
instead of walking in the animal's footsteps, forms his judgment 
from the appearance of the country, of the direction it is likely to 
have taken, and makes a circuit to leeward until he again finds 
the track. This mancsuvre is repeated until he discovers, by the 
soiUiess of the snow in the foot-marks, and other signs, that he is 
very near the chase. He then disencumbers himself of every* 
thing that might embarrass his motions, and makes his approach 
in the most cautious manner. If he gets close to the animal's lair 
without being seen, it is usual for him to break a small twig, 
which, alarming the moose, it instantly starts up ; but, not fully 
aware of the danger, squats on its hams, and voids lits urine, pre- 
paratory to setting oflT. In this posture it presents the fairest 
mark, and the hunter's shot seldom fails to take efiect in a mortal 
part. In the rutting season the bucks lay aside their timidity, 
and attack every animal that comes in their way, and even con- 
quer their fear of man himself. The hunters then bring them 
within gun-shot by scraping on the blade-bone of a deer and by 
whistling, which, deceiving the male, he blindly hastens to the 

spot to assail his supposed rival. If the hunter fails in giving it a 
12 
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mortal wotmd as it approadies, he shelters himself from its fatj 
behind a tree, and I have heard of sereial instances in which tke 
enraged animal has completely stripped the bark from the tnuk 
of a large tree by striking with its fore-feet. In the ^ring-time, 
when the snow is very deep, the hunters frequently ran down the 
moose on snow-shoes. An instance is recorded in the narrative 
of Captain Franklin's second journey, where three hunters piu>- 
sned a moose-deer for four successive days, until the footsteps of 
the chase were marked with blood, although they had not yet got 
a view of it. At this period of the pursuit the principal hunter 
had the misfortune to sprain his ankle, and the two others wen 
tired out ; but one of them, having rested for twelve honrs, set 
out again, and succeeded in killing the^imal after a further pm^ 
suit of two days* continuance. Notwithstanding the leogtheoed 
chase which the moose can sustain when pursued in the soov, 
Hearne remarks that it is both tender-footed and short-winded ; 
and that, were it found in a country free from nnderwoodtWid 
dry under foot, it would become an easy prey to horsemen wtA 
dogs. The same author informs us that in the summer moon- 
deer are oflen killed in the water by the Indians who have tlte 
fortune to surprise them while they are crossing rivers or hikes, 
and that at such times they are the most inofiensive of animals, 
never making any resistance. 

" The young ones in particular," says he, ^^ are so simple, that 
I remember to have seen an Indian paddle his canoe up to one of 
them, and take it by the poll, without experiencing the least (^po- 
sition, the poor harmless animal seeming at the same time as con- 
tented alongside the canoe as if swimming by the side of its dam, 
and looking up in our faces with the same fearless innocence that 
a house-lamb would, making use of its fore foot almost every 
instant to clear its eyes of musquitoes, which at that time were 
remarkably nimierous. The moose is the easiest to tame and 
domesticate of any of the deer kind.*' 
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HUNTINO AKTEiOPES WITH THE CHEETAH. 

THE cheetah, or hunting kopard* 
is spread extensively throughout 
Africa and India. Mr. Bennett ob- 
serves that ^< Chardin, Bemier, Taver- 
nier, and others of the older travellers^ 
had related that in several parts of 
Asia it was customary to make use 
of a large spotted cat in the pursuit 
of game, and that this animal was 
youze in Persia, and cheetah in India ;" but the statements of these 
writers were so imperfect, and the descriptions given by them so 
jDComplete, that it was next to impossible to recognize the par- 
ticular species intended. We now, however, know with certainty 
that the animal thus employed is jPe/taJu^o/aof naturalists, which 
inhabits the greater part both of Asia and Africa. It is common 
in India and Sumatra, as well as in Persia, and is well known in 
Senegal and at the Cape of Good Hope ; but the ingenuity of the 
savage natives of the latter countries has not, so far as we know, 
been exerted in rendering its services available in the chase, in 
the manner so successfully practised by the more refined and 
civilized inhabitants of Persia and Hindostan. 

The cheetah differs in one or two places from the typical of 
Ha race. The Felida in general possesses a broad, rounded paw» 
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THB CBZSTAH. 

armed with sharp-hooked and completely retracile claws MA 
are protruded at pleasure; but in the cheetah the foa beiB|r 
narrow, and more Uke that of a dog, the claws from the Ljdty of 
the spring-ligatures, are partially retraced and are conaaquentiy 
worn and blunted at the points. As large in the body as the 
leopard, the cheetah is superior to that animal in height, and 
di^rs from it also in general figure. In the first place, the limbs, 
unfitted for climbing, are long, slender, and tapering, and the 
body, which is deficient in length, reminds one in some degree of 
that of the greyhound. 

The skin of the cheetah is an article of some iraportaoce m 
trade in Senegal, but is neglected at the Cape of Giood Hope i 
this animal called linpard by the Dutch colonists is indeed rare in 
that district, but the skin is occasionally seen worn by Kaffie chiefo, 
by way of distinction. In Africa, the rude- natives never dream 
of employing the cheetah, as a means of procuring food : thej 
know not its value at the chase. In Persia and India, it has, 
however, been employed from an early period. In the " Field 
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Sports of India," the mode of coursing with the cheetah is thus 
described. They ^the cheetah8^, are led out in chains, with 
blinds over their eyes, and sometimes carried out in carts, and 
when antelopes, or deer, are seen on a plain, should any of them 
be separated from the rest, the cheetah's head is brought to &ce it, 
and the bhnds taken oflT. He immediately crouches, and creeps 
along with his belly almost touching the ground, until he gets 
within a short distance of the deer, who, although seeing him 
approach, appears so fascinated that he seldom attempts to run 
away. The cheetah then takes a few surprising springs, and 
seizes the deer by the neck. If many deer are near each other, 
they often escape by flight, their number perhaps giring them 
confidence. 

We may add to this, that the cheetah takes advantage of eyery 
means of making its attack, and that when unsuccessful in its 
effi>rt, it returns 8ulle{4y to its keeper, who replaces the hood, and 
lesenres him for another opportunity. When, howeyei, he has 
grappled with the quarry and fixed himself upon its throat, drink- 
ing the life-blood warm, his nature breaks out with all its yiolence, 
BO that it requires some management to separate him from his 
Tictim. Partly awed by the keeper's voice, partly enticed by 
pieces of meat, and a ladleful of the blood, he is induced to relin- 
quish the prize, and submit to be again hooded. In all this we 
axe reminded of the art of falconing. 

In captivity the cheetah is gentle, familiar and playful. It 
becomes greatly attached to those who feed or notice it. The 
disposition of these beautiful creatures is, indeed, frank and con- 
fiding, and consequently there is little trouble in rendering them 
perfectly domestic. Their voice of pleasure is a purj of oneasi- 
I or hunger, a short reiterated metr. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

HUNTING THB KANGAROO. 
' UNTING the Kangaroo is an amusement peculiar to 
New Holland. The following sketches of it, are 
from an English periodical. We copy literally. 
These sketches of what may now be considered 
the favorite colonial sport of AustraUa, haye been 
derived firam the Sketch-book of a Settler, who was so struck with 
Uie novelty of the chase, that 1 e has attempted to portray a few of 
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Its oddities. Erery one familiar with the writings of Sydney 
Smith will lecoUect his ludicrous portrait of the Kangaroo: <<a 
m<xistrous aninud, as tall as a grenadier, with the head of a 
rabbit, a tail as big as a bedpost, hopping along at the rata of 
fire hops to a mile, with three or four young Kangaroos looking 
out of its fiEdse uterus, to see what is passing.'* 

That extraordinary animal, the Kangaroo, discorered by Captain 
Cook, is now so well known, Jthat a description of it, in addition to 
our iliostrations, would be superfluous. Our countrymen pursued 
it in New Holland with greyhounds, and the leaps which it took 
surprised those who beheld it clear obstacles seven or eight feet 
high. In size it equals a sheep, some of the largest weighing 
14(Hb0 ; and the flesh is represented by those who have tasted it 
as being a little like venison. The tail is said to make rich and 
savory soup. The species breed pretty freely in England, and 
has been kept with success in our parks. 

Of Kangaroos there exist a great variety of diflbrent species : 
among the larger ones is the common Kangaroo, called the 
<< Forester" and <<the Old Man*' in New South Wales; and 
the red and woolly Kangaroos. They associate together in herds 
of greater or less extent upon the open downs and forests devoid 
of underwood, feed exclusively upon grass and vegetables ; and 
though never fiit, are held in high estimation by colonial epicures. 
The native name for the Kangaroo is<< boomer^** hence the 
boomerangs the strange-looking, angular implement with which 
the Australians kill the animal ; and the. throwing of which has 
puzzled our mechanicians, and amused our boyhood. 

The natives are very cunning in taking the kangaroo. They 
go forth to the chase armed only with a slender spear and a short 
stick; depending more on their own subtlety and acuteness^ 
when in purauit of wild animals, than on the efficiency of their 
weapons. The scrub natives go out in large parties, and surround 
their game, drive them towards large nets, in which they become 
entangled. Mr. Angas, in his << Savage Life and Scenes in 
ATt.vralia and New Zeaknd," tells us that he has seen singk 
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Bets of this kind forty feet ia length, and curioosly mann&dimd 
oat of the fibres of bulrush root. 

Mr. Aagas relates the following interesting picture of Ao 
chase: 

<' In the hollow valleys bordering upon the scrub we frequently 
put up kangaroos. These timid creatures, which we distnrbed 
while they were feeding, immediately took to the desert; and 
many a famous chase we had after them, over gum bushes and 
the rough sur&ce of the loose limestone rocks. It is an extre^ 
ofdinary sight to see so large an animal clearing the bushes, and 
springing high into the air with such astonishing agility. To-day 
we put up a < boomer ' and a couple of dogs : we took after the 
former, the dogs following close upon his track. Down-hill oor 
horses were the losers, the kangaroo gaining on us rapidly by 
his enormous flying leaps ; but at two miles the dogs cloeed wkh 
him, and we came up as he stood at bay. He was a noble ciea- 
ture, and Iboght desperately with his fore-paws ; a single kick 
with his hind feet would have laid any one of the dogs dead. It 
was a cruel sight to see the poor beast struggling hard for life 
beneath the bright sky, in his own free deserts ; bis large and 
eloquent eyes filled with tears, and his head and shoulders covered 
with blood.' 

The same tourist next gives us the following animated descrip- 
tion of a sporting excursion : 

<< About thirty miles to the north-west of Boston Bay is a Tmagt 
of mountains called the Marble Range, near which is a beantM 
lake of fresh water, known as Waungarrie Lake. I started with 
two companions, oa horseback, to visit this interesting tract oi 
country, which was only known to a few of the settlers, and 
promised to afibrd good subjects for my pencil. At three milet 
from the settlement we reached < the Swamp,' so called firaai a 
reedy lake adjoining the farm. Several other stations were 
passed, belonging to flock-owners and agricukural settlers, and 
we then struck into a grassy country studded with coiuarma and 
Bankiia trees. Farther on, the aspect of the scene was rexj 
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simikr to that of the districts round Mount Benson 'and lake 
Hawden, towards Rivoli Bay. Here, also, I observed the biscuit 
tufa, much of which was extremely small, being no larger than 
a wafer, and lying very thickly scattered over the ground. We 
met Smith and Hawson returning from hunting in the scrub, each 
with a large kangaroo slung across his saddle, and their stock- 
whips curled round their shoulders. They presented admirable 
examples of full bush costume, in their blue woollen shirts, with 
appendages of pannikins, tether-ropes, and rifles. We prevailed 
upon them to accompany us ; and the kangaroos and an emu that 
we had killed were planted (to use a colonial term) in the boughs 
of a she-oak tree, to remain in safety until our return. Upon the 
open scrubby plains and the low grassy hills, we observed 
numerous kangaroos. They frequently appeared in flocks of 
eight or ten at a time, and give constant sport to the dogs. 

«< The rain poured down heavily until near sunset, when it 
cleared off^ and we were amply rewarded for our ride by the 
enchanting prospect before us. The mountains of the Marble 
Range, rising abruptly, and presenting their steep sides of quartz 
to the evening sun, sparkled in its rays as though inlaid with 
diamonds ; and a richly verdant country stretched out all around, 
scattered with park-like trees, in the centre of which, surrounded 
by green banks of yelyet turf, lay Waungarrie Lake. The calm 
8ur&ce of th* water mirrorred the sunset clouds, and was 
bespriukM with multitudes of black swans ; while some kanga- 
roos were quietly feeding near the water, undisturbed by dogs or 
savages, for no traces of the natives were discernible. 

<< My companions had already built a tolerably snug shelter of 
boughs for the night, and we sat down in front of it, with our 
pannikins of tea, around a blazing Are, busied in roasting kangaroo 
steaks upon the ashes. The night was mild, with thunder and 
lightning. This country, which is entirely uninhabited, would 
afibrd an excellent district for sheep or cattle, and I know of no 
situation more enticing for a settler's homestead, in the neighbor- 
hood ci Port UncoLa, than the banks of Waungarrie Lake/* 

^. t.i 
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CHAPTER XXXni. 




AFBENOH OFFIGEB HUKTINa LI0NES8BS. 

HE following Danathre is 
from the French Jwand 
du. Chasseurs^ to which it 
Was contributed by Mr. 
Jules Gerard, as a remi- 
niscence of his serrice id 
Algeria: 
<< I knew of a large old 
lion in the Smauls coon* 
try and betook myself in that direction. On arriving I heard thai 
he was in the Bonarif, near Batnah. My teSl ^vir ^t yet pitched 
at the foot of the mountain, when I learned that ftp Whs at the 
Fed Jong, where, on my arrival, I found that he had gained the 
Aures. Afler travelling one hundred leagues in ten days in the 
trace of my brute without catching a glimpse of anything bat his 
foot-prints, I was gratified on the night of the 22d of August with 
the sound of my lord's voice. I had established my tent in the 
valley of Ousten. As there is only one patn across this thick^ 
covered valley, I found it an easy task to discover his track and 
follow it to his lair. At six o'clock in the evening I alighted upon 
a hillock commanding a prospect of the country around. I was 
accompanied by a native of the country and my spahi, one cany- 
mg my carbine, the other my old gun. As I had anticipated, the 
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lion roared under cover ai dawn of day ; but instead of advancing 
toward me, he started off* in a westerly direction at such a pace 
that it was impossible for me to come up with him. I retraced 
my steps at midnight and took up my quarters at the foot of a 
tree upon the path which the lion had taken. The country about 
this spot was cleared and cuhivated. The moon being fitvorable, 
the approach of anything could be descried in every direction. I 
installed myself and waited. Weary after a ride of several hours 
over a very irregular country, and not expecdhg any chance that 
night, I enjoined my spahi to keep a good watch, and lay down. 
I was just about to &11 asleep when I felt a gentle pull at my 
burnous. On getting up I was able to make out two lions, sitting 
one beside the other, about one hundred paces off*, and exactly on 
the path in which I had taken up my position. At first I thought 
we had been perceived, and prepared to make the best of this dis- 
covery. The moon shed a light upon the entire ground which 
the lions would have to cross in order to reach the tree, close to 
which all within a circumference of ten paces was completely 
dark, both on account of the thickness of the tree and the shadow 
cast by the foliage. My spahi, like me, was in range of the 
shadow, while the Arab lay snoring ten paces off in the full light 
of the moon. There was ao doubting the fact — it was this man 
who attracted the attention of the lions. I expressly forbade the 
spahi to wake up the Arab, as I was persuaded that when the 
action was over he would be proud of having served as a bait even 
without knowing it. I then prepared my arms and placed them 
against the tree and got up, in order the better to observe the 
movements of the enemy. They were not less than half an hour 
traversing a distance of one hundred metres. Although the 
ground was open, I could only see them when they raised their 
heads to make sure that the Arab was still there. They took 
advantage of every stone and every tuft of grass to render them- 
selves almost invisible ; at last the boldest of them came up crouch- 
ing on his belly to within ten paces of me and fifteen of the Arab 
His eye was fixed on the latter, and with such an expression that 
I was afraid I had waited too long. The second, who had stayed 
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a few paces behind, came and placed hhnseH' on a lerel witii ma^ 
about foor or fi^e paces from the first. I then saw for tlM ficA 
time that they were full-grown lionesses. I took aim at the int, 
and she came rolling and roaring down to the foot of ifae tree. 
The Arab was scarcely awakened when a second ball streCcbed 
the animal dead upon the spot. The first ballet went in at the 
muzzle and came out at the tail ; the second had gone tkrongk 
the heart. After making sure that my men were all right, I 
looked out for the second lioness. She was standing up witlno 
fifteen paces, looking at what was going on around her. I took 
my gun and leveled it at her. She squatted down. When I 
fired she fell down roaring, and disappeared in a field of maize oa 
the edge of the road. On approaching I found by her moaning 
that s^ie was still alive, and did not venture at night into the thidc 
plantation which sheltered her. As soon as it was day I went to 
the spot where she had fallen, and all I found were blood-marks 
showing her track in the direction of the wood. After sending 
the dead lioness to the neighboring garrison, who celebrated its 
arrival by a banquet, I returned to my post of the previous night. 
A little after sunset the lion roared for the first time, but instesc 
of quitting his lair he remained there all night roaring like a. mad- 
man. Convinced that the wounded lioness was there, I sent oo 
the morning of the 24th, two Arabs to explore the cover. They 
returned without daring to approach it. On the night of the 24th 
there was the same roaring and complaining of the lion on the 
mountain and under cover. On the 25th, at five in the evening, 
I had a young goat muzzled, and proceeded with it to the moan- 
tain. The lair was exceedingly difficult of access. Nevertheless 
I succeeded at last by crawling now on my hands and now on my 
belly in reaching it. Having discovered certain indications oi the 
presence of the inhabitants of this locality, I had the goat un- 
muzzled and tied to a tree. Then followed the most comical 
panic on the part of the Arabs, who were carrying my arms. 
Seeing themselves in the middle of the lion^s lair, whom they 
could distinctly smell, and hearing the horrified goat calling them 
with all its might, was a position perfectly intolerable to iham. 
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Afler consulting together as to whether it were better to climb up 
a tree or clamber on a rock, they a3ked my permission to remain 
near the goat. This confidence pleased me * and obtained them 
the privilege of a place by my side. I hud not been there a 
quarter of an hour when the lioness appeared ; she found herself 
suddenly beside the goat, and looked about her with an air of 
astonishment. I fired, and she fell without a struggle. The 
Arabs were already kissing my hands, and I myself believed her 
dead, when she got up again as though nothing was the matter, 
and showed us all her teeth. One of the Arabs who had run 
•oward her was within six paces of her. On seeing her get up 
ne clung to the lower branches of the tree to which the goat was 
tied, and disappeared like a squirrel. The lioness fell dead at the 
foot of the tree, a second bullet piercing her heart. The first had 
passed out of the nape of the neck without breaking the skuU 
bone. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

HUNTINO THE JAGUAB, 

THE Jaguar is the largest and most formidable 
among the Cats of the New World, in the warmer 
regions of which he exercises the same cmel 
tyranny as the Lions, and Tigers, and the Leo- 
pards, of the burning climates of the Old. He 
appears to be almost universally spread over the southern division 
of the American continent from Paraguay to Guiana ; but there 
is no satisfectory proof of his having been observed to the north 
of the Isthmus of Panama. In the neighborhood of inhabited 
places he is daily becoming more and more rare, the ravages 
which he commits upon the flocks, and the high price that is 
given for his skin, forming a double incentive to his destruction* 
His habits and manners are aUnost precisely the same as those of 
the other large animals of his tribe ; but he is spoken of as even 
more indolent and cowardly. Like them he generally watches 
for his prey in a concealed ambush, whence he darts upon it 
uukwares, bearing it at once to the earth by his great muscdar 
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Strength, and depriving it of all power of resistance or of flight. 
Occasionally, however, when urged by hunger, he prowls abroad 
more openly, and will even venture to attack man ; but rarely if 
he finds him on his guard. M. Sonnini relates that one annoyed 
hkn and his party for two successive nights, during his travels in 
Guiana, constantly hovering about them, watching an opportuflky 
for falling on his prey, but retreating into the bushes the moment 
he perceived himself observed, and disappearing with such 
rapidity that it was impossible to get a shot at him. According 
to the same author and to M. D'Azara, these animals climb with 
great dexterity, swim with almost equal skill, and are able to 
carry off the bodies of their victims, even of the largest quadru- 
peds, such as horses and oxen, to a place of security where they 
can satiat^ their appetites without nsk of disturbance. The 
natives of Paraguay have a bold and singular mode of hunting 
the Jaguar. The hunter folds his pouch round his left arm, by 
way of shield, and taking a spear in his right hand, fearlaalj 
\ him in his lair, and generally with success. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 



HUNTING THE GNOO. 

MONG modem hunters Mr. RoualeyB 
Gordon Gumming deserves the high- 
est rank. He has just published! 
work entitled " Five years of t 
Hunter's Life in the Far Interior of 
South Africa,'* which gives the moit 
thrilling and entertaining narratifei 
of his hunting the animals of that 
region, such as the Lion, Elephaolr 
Giraffe, Rhinoceros, HippopotamuSp 
and the various kinds of antelopes with which the country aboaodt. 
To indulge in his favorite pursuit without restraint he gave 
up his commission in the British army, and bought a tni^, d 
wagons at one of the towns near the Cape of Good ll^ 
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THB HARTIBISST. 

and taking with him a supply of articles of trade and a train 
of Hottentots, Bushmen, and Dutchmen, he set off into the 
interior oo a trading and hunting expedition. This was repeated 
fiTe times in five successive years, and the result was his obtain- 
ing about thirty tons of trophies of the chase, which he carried to 
London* where he exhibited them as proo& of the truth oi his 
itory. 

We shall copy freely from his book. The reader will obsenre 
that he uses certain peculiar terms, such as irek^ to travel with 
wagons ; in^ikuh to yoke the oxen and attach them to the wagons ; 
OkUparif to unyoke and loose the oxen ; spoor, the track of a wild 
animal ; &>c. 

The following is his account of himting the Gnoo and the 
Hartebeest, and of the peculiar habits of the African Wild Dogs. 

On the morning of the 12th I rode northeast with attendants, 
and after proceeding several -miles' through an open country we 
entered a beautiful forest of cameeldom trees, and rode along 
beneath a range of steep rocky hills. The country gave me the 
* idea of extreme antiquity, where the hand of man had wrought 
no change since the Creation. In a finely- wooded broad valley 
or opening amcmg the hills, we fell in with a. magnificent herd of 
abmt sixty blue wildebeests. As they cantered across the grassy 
*lw4tQMipg their fieroe-lookingt ponderoos heads, their shaggy 
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manes aDd long* black, bushy tails streaming in the Weeze, they 
presented an appearance at once striking and imposing and to a 
stranger they conveyed rather the idea of bufialoes than anjthing 
belonging to the antelope tribe, to which, indeed, \%nldeb«ests, botk 
black and white, are but remotely allied, nothwithstaodhig' cha 
classification of naturalists. 

About midnight on the 16th, weary with tossing on my rettleai 
couch, I arose, and taking my two-grooved rifle, a piiiow, and a 
blanket, I held for my shooting-hole beside the fountain. The 
remainder of the night was very cool, with a southerly breeze. 
At dawn I looked from my hole, and, seeing no game approach- 
ing, I rolled my blanket tight around me and tried to sleep. la 
this manner I bid lain for about half an hour, when I was suddenly 
startled by a large, heavy animal galloping past within six feet of 
me. I at once knew that it must be either some beast which had 
6een coming to drink and had got my wind, or one hunted, which, 
according to the custom of deer and the larger antelopes, had 
rushed for refuge to the water in its distress. In the latter coo- 
jecture I was right ; for, on cautiously peeping through the stonea 
which surrounded my hole, I had the pleasure to behold a fine 
bull brindled gnoo dash into the waters of the fountain within foitj 
yards of me, and stand at bay, followed by four tearing, 6eFce- 
looking wild dogs. All the four had their heads and shoulders 
covered with blood, and looked savage in the extreme. They 
seemed quite confident of success, and came leisurely up to the 
bull, passing within a few yards of me, their eyes glistening with 
ferocious glee. 

My anxiety to possess this fine old bull, and also a specimen of 
the wild dog, prevented my waiting to see more of the fun. I 
deliberated for a few seconds whether I wtaild shoot the bull first 
or one of the hounds, and ended by shooting the gnoo and the 
largest hound right and led. The bull, on receiving the hall, 
bounded out of the fountain ; but suddenly wheeling about, he 
re-entered it, and staggering riolently for a moment, subsided in 
its waters. The hound got the bullet through his heart, and 
springing forward from his comrades, instantly measured hit 
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length upon the grayel. I then quickly reloaded my rifle, lying 
cm my side ; a proceeding which, I may inform thoee who have 
not yet tried it, is rather difficult to accomplish. While I was 
thus occupied the three remaining hounds reluctantly withdrew, 
and described a semicircle to leeward of me for the purpose o 
obtaining my wind, and more correctly ascertaining the cause of 
their discomfiture. Having loaded, I re-opened my fire, and 
wounded another, when they all made ofT. 

I could not help feeling very reluctant to fire at the jolly hounds. 
The whole affair remined me so very forcibly of many gallant 
courses I had enjoyed in the Scottish deer-forest with my own 
noble deer-hounds, that I could not divest myself of the idea that 
thoee now before me deserved a better recompense for the masterly 
manner in which they were pursuing their desperate game. 
One hound, in particular, bore a strong expression of dear old 
Factor in his face, a trusty 8tag*hound bred by myself, whose 
deeds, though not renowned in verw like Ossian's Oscar and 
Luath, were perhaps little inferior either in speed or prowess to 
those famed in ancient song. 

Having summoned my men, and with considerable difficulty 
dragged the ponderous carcass of the old bull out of the water, 
we found that he had been cruelly lacerated by the hounds. It 
appeared to me that they had endeavored to hamstring him. 
His hind legs, haunches, and belly were dreadfully torn ; he had 
lost half his tail, and was otherwise mutilated. Poor old bull ! 
I could not help commiserating his fate. It is melancholy to 
reflect that, in accordance with the laws of nature, such scenes of 
pain must ever be occurring; one species, whether inhabiting 
earth, air, or ocean, being produced to become the prey of another. 
At night I watched the water, with &irish moonlight, and shot a 
large spotted hysna. 

I continued here hunting hartebeests until the 21st, when I 
unspanned at an early hour, and trekked due east until sundown, 
when I halted near a small fountain of fine water, having per* 
formed a march of about twenty*five miles. Our road lay through 
a wijJ» umnhabited country, producing sweet grass in abundance. 
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▲ WILD DOG. 



but destitute of water. On the morning of tne SSd, haTiiig 
^reakfintedt I road southwest, with afler riderst and foiiDd the 
gasM abundant, but wild and shy, having been recently hynted 
by Boers* 

The wild dogs, or <^ wilde honden,** as they are termed by 
■Dutch Boers, are still abundant in the precmcts of the Cape 
colony, and are met with in great numbers throughout dw 
interior. These animals invariably hunt together in large 
organized packs, varying in number from ten to sixty, and by 
their extraordinary powers of endurance, and mode of motiBi 
assistance, they are enabled to run into the swiftest, or orercottid 
the largest and most powerful antelope. I have never heard ef 
their attacking the buflalo, and I believe that the animal putsoed 
in the present instance is the largest to which they give battle. 
Their pace is a long, never-tiring gallop, and in the chase ihey 
lelieve one another, the leading hounds filling to the rear wliea 
.^itagaad, when others, who have been husbanding their ^reiigth. 
aona up and xalia^ them. Having succeeded ia bliagiHg 
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qnarrj to bay, they all surround him, and he is immediately 
dragged to the ground, and in a few minutes torn to pieces and 
consumed. They are of a bold and daring dispositioot and do 
not entertain much fear of man, erincing less concern on his 
approach than any ether camiTorous animal with which I am 
acquainted. On disturbing a pack, they trot leisurely along 
before the intruder, repeatedly halting and looking back at him. 
The females bring forth their young in large holes, in doM^ate 
open plains. These burrows are connected with one another 
under ground. When a troop of wild dogs frequenting these 
koles observe a man appioaching, they do not, as might be sap- 
posed, take shelter in the holes, but, rather trusting to their speedy 
they rush forth, even though the intruder should be close upon 
them, and retreat across the plain ; the young ones, unless very 
weak, accompany them. The devastation occasioned by them 
among the flocks of the pastoral Dutch Boers is inconceivable. 
It constantly happens, that when the careless shepherds leave 
their charge in quest of honey or other amusement, a pack of 
these marauders comes across the defenceless flock. A sangui* 
nary massacre in such cases invariably ensnes, and incredible 
numbera of sheep are killed and wounded. The vorkciOus pack, 
not content with killing as many as they can eat, f(^aw tesolutely 
on, tearing and mangling all that come within their reach. Their 
Toice consists of three difierent kinds of cry, each being used on 
special occasions. One of these cries is a sharp, angry bark, 
usually uttered when they suddenly behold an object which they 
cannot make out. Another resembles a number of monkeys chat- 
tering together, or men conversing while their teeth kr^ chattering 
violently from cold. This cry is emitted at night when large 
numbers of them are together, and they are excited by any parti- 
cular occurrence, such as being barked at by domestic dogs. 
The third cry, and the one most commonly uttered by them, is 
a sort of rallying note to bring the various members of the pack 
together when they have been scattered in following several 
individuals of a troop of antelopes. It is a peculiarly sod, melodi- 
ous cry, yet, nevertheless, it may be distinguished at a great 
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distance. It very much resembles the second note uttered by the 
cuckoo which visits England during the summer months, and, 
when heard in a cahn morning echoing through the distant wood- 
lands, it has a very pleasing effect. They treat all domestic dogs, 
however large and fierce, with the utmost scorn, waiting to receive 
their attack, and then, clannishly, assisting one another, they 
generally rend them in pieces. The domestic dogs most cordially 
reciprocate their animosity, and abhor their very voices, at what 
distance soever heard, even more than that of the lion, starting to 
their feet, and angrily barking for hours. This interesting though 
destructive animal seems to form the connectmg line between the 
wolf and the hysna. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 




Biramira thb ostrioh, the wiLDEBtBsiSy aI^ the ortx. 

OLLOWING Mr. CtunmiDg in his dash- 
ing career, we next extract his account 
of the mode of hunting the Ostrich 
among the Bushmen, and his own hunt- 
ing of the beautiful oryx. 

A favorite method adopted by the wild 
Bushman for approaching the ostrich 
and other varieties of game, is to clothe 
himself in the skin of one of these birds, 
in which, taking -care of the wind, he 
stalks about the plain, cunningly imi- 
tating the gait and motions of the ostrich 
tintil within range, when, with a well-directed poisoned arrow 
from his tiny bow, he can generally seal the fate of any of the 
ordinary varieties of game. These insignificant-looking arrows 
%re about two feet six inches in length ; they consist of a slender 
¥0ed, with a sharp bone head, thoroughly poisoned with a compo- 
iitioB, of which the principal ingredients are obtained sometimes 
frcAli a succulent herb, having thick leaves, yielding a poisonous 
Ikiilk}^ juice, and sometimes from the jaws of snakes. The bow 
beA^ty exceeds three feet in length ; its string is o( twisted sinews. 
When ft Bashman finds an ostriches nest, he enscones himself ia 
It, tnd there awaits the return of the old birds, by which meani 
kt gvtttrally secitires the pair. It is by means of these hHle arrowa 
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TBI OKTX* 

that the majority of the fine plumes are obtained which gnioe the 
heads of the fair throughout the civilized world. 

It was DOW the height of summer, and eyery day the heat of 
the sun was terrific, but there was generally a breeze of wind, 
and the nights were cool. Qur vley was daily decreasing, and 
I saw that, unless we were yisited by rains, it would soon be 
no more. On the morning of the 22d I had rather an absurd 
adventure with a porcupine, which cost me my pack-saddle, the 
only thing of the sort I had in camp. Long before day-break I 
saddled up, and rode north with my two after-riders and a spara 
horse with the pack-^ddle. As day dawned 1 came upon a 
handsome old porcupine, taking his morning airing. At fint 
sight he reminded me of a badger. Unwilling to discharge mj 
rifle, as it was probable that we were in the vicinity of cnyz, I 
resolved to attempt his destruction with the thick end of mj 
<< jambok,*' the porcupine, like the seal, being easily killed with a > 
blow on the nose. 1 jumped off my horse, and after a short raceb 
in which I tried him with many turns, when he invariably donbled 
hack between my legs, giving me the full benefit of his lm8tliii( 
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qaills, I sacceeded in killing him with the jambok, bat not till I 
had received seveial wounds in my hands. My bo3r8 the while 
Bat grinning in their saddles, enjoying the activity of their << boas." 

Having covered him with bushes, we rode on, and shortly came 
upon an immense, compact herd of several thousand migrating 
springboks, which were exceedingly tame, and in the middle of 
them stood two oryx. I'hese we managed for the first time to 
drive in a southerly direction, being that in which the camp lay ; 
and, after a sharp and rather circular burst, I headed the finer and 
bowled her over. She proved to be a young cow about three 
eara old. Having disemboweled her, and prepared her for the 

ck-saddle with a couieau-de-choMst, by splitting the brisket, 

ssing the knife along the gristly bones on one side of it, and 
breaking the back by a dexterous touch of the knife, where cer- 
tain ribs well known to the hunter join the vertebre, whereby the 
animal can more easily be balanced on the pack-saddle, we sue- 
ceeded with great difficulty in phcing her on << Sunday,*' and 
rode slowly for the place where we had left the porcupine. We 
placed him on the oryx,' and secured him with a rheim, but we 
had not proceeded far when some of the quills pricked the steed, 
upon which he commenced bucking and prancing in the most 
frantic manner, which of courae made matters ten times worse, 
causing the porcupine to beat the devil's tattoo on his back. The 
gemsbok's head, also, which, being a poor one, I had not cut off 
unfortunately got adrift, and kept dangling about his haunches, 
the sharp horns striking his belly at every spring. He broke 
loose from Jacob, who led him, and set ofiT across the country at a 
terrific pace, eventually smashing the pack-saddle, but still failing 
to disengage himself from the gemsbok, whose hind and fore feet, 
being fastened together, slipped round under his belly, impeding 
his motions, and in this condition he was eventually secured, 
being considerably lacerated about the haunches by the horns of 
the oryx. 

Next day Cobus and I fell in with the finest bull oryx I had yet 
met, which, after a severe chase, we rode into and slew. ur 
some evenings previous a large bright comet had appeared in the 
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•onthwesty having a tearing, fiery -^iU^blch strange metooiv to 
•be beat of my recollection, shone brightly in the clear firmanieflii 
for fire or six weeks. We lired well, but lonelily. My canp 
abounded with every delicacy — tongues, brains, marrow-bonesy 
kidneys, rich soup, with the most delicious venison in the worldt 
&c., &c., and a constant supply of ostrich eggs. The 26lh wbj 
cool and cloudy, being the first day that the sky had been overoasi 
since I had left the Thebus Flats. 

In the afternoon I resolved to ride far into the oryx counHy^ 
sleep under a bush, and hunt them on the following morning. I 
accordingly left my wagons about 3 P. M., with my two afte 
riders and a spare horse, and rode about fifteen miles in a noithe 
course, when we secured our horses to a bush, to leeward of whi 
we slept. On my way thither I dismounted on an arid plain fi> 
breathe our steeds and dig up some bulbs of the water-root* for 
immediate consumption, my thirst being very severe. WhiJo 
cantering along we passed several troops of hartebeeett aad 
ostriches, and late in the day I observed a small troop of oryx, 

* This interestiDg root, which has donbtless saved manj finom dying of tfaint, 
!• met with throughout the most parched plains of the Karroo. It is a large ofval 
hulb, varying from six to ten inches in diameter, and is of an eztremelj juicy 
consistence, with rather an insipid flavor. It is protected by a tliin brown skin, 
which is easily removed with the back of a knife. It has small, insignificaat 
rmianfw to^es, with little black dots on them, which are not easily detected by 
an inexperienced eye. The ground round it is so balced with the sun that it hM 
to be dug out with a knife. The top of the bulb is discovered about eight or nine 
inches from the surface of the ground, and the earth all round it must tbea be 
carefully removed. A knowledge of this plant is invaluable to him whose «vocar 
tions lead him into these desolate regions. Throughout the whole extent of tb« 
great Kalahari desert, and the vast tract of country adjoining thereto, an immeoM 
variety of bulbs and roots of this juicy description succeed one another monthly^ 
there being hardly a season in the year at which the poor Bakalahari, provided 
with a sharp-pointed stick hardened in the fire, can not obtAin a meal, being inti- 
mately acquainted with each and all the herbs and roots which a bountiful hand 
has provided for his sustenance. There are also several succulent plants, having 
thick, juicy leaves, which in like manner answer the purpose of food and drink. 

Above all, a species of bitter water-melon is thickly scattered over the entire 
surface of the known parts of the great Elalahari desert These often supfdy tb^ 
place of food and water to the wild inhabitants of those remote regions, and it is 
stated by the Bakalahari tha* these melons improve in flavor as they penetrate 
fiuther to the west. Most of these roots are much eaten by the gerosboks, whieh 
«r» led by instinct to root them out. The elephants also, apprised by th^ir •f^pta 
SBose of smeU of their position, feed upon them, and whole tracts may be leea 
flowed tto by the tusks of these sagacious ^n*p»*'\ in quest of thtm 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

HUNTING TUfi SPRINGBOK AND THB QUAGGA. 

NDOUBTEDLY, Mr. Com- 
mings' descriptioDs ci hunting 
scenes in Africa are among the 
liveliest, freshest, and most gra- 
phic << incidents of travel" which 
have yet appeared. The fol- 
lowing is his account of spring* 
bok and quagga hunting. 

On the morning of tha Othi 
Strydom and I having resolved 
over night to go in quest of a 
troop of ostriches which his Hottentot reported, frequenting tlM 
plains immediately adjacent to the Thebus Mountain, we started 
our Hottentots two hours before the dawn of day ; and after an 
early breakfast we saddled up, and rode direct for the Thebus 
Mountain. This remarkable mountain, wl^ch I shall ever remem- 
ber as the leading feature on the plains where I first really cem- 
nenced my African hunting, is of peculiar shape, raeemhlaig a 
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eone depressed at the apex, and surmounted by a round tower. 
It is also remarkable as being considerably higher than the soi^. 
rounding mountains, with which the plains are bounded and inter- 
sected. As we rode along, a balmy freshness pervaded the 
morning air. We passed through herds of thousands of springs 
boks, with small herds of wildebeest scattered among them. I fired 
two or three very long shots without success. Strydom, however, 
was mora fortunate. He fired into a herd of about a hundred 
.bucks at three hundred yards, and hit one fine old buck right in 
the middle of the forehead, the ball passing clean through his 
skulL We hid him in a hole in the groimd, and covered him 
with bushes, and then rode en to our Hottentots, whom we found 
waiting beside a small fountain in a pass formed by a wide gap in 
a low range of hills, situated between two extensive plains which 
were thickly covered with game. I took up my position in a 
bush of rushes in the middle of the pass, and remained there for 
upward of eight hours, during which our boys were supposed to 
be endeavoring to drive the game toward us. 

The Boer took up the best pass about a quarter of a mile to my 
right. Before we had been an hour at our passes, the bo3r8 drove 
up four beautiful ostriches, which came and stood within fifty 
yards c^ Strydom, but, alas ! he was asleep. About this time I 
was busy trying to remember and practice a childish amusement 
which once delighted me as much as rifle-shooting-^iamelyy 
making a cap of rushes, when, on suddenly lifting up my eyes, I 
saw standing within eighty yards of me about a dozen beautiful 
springboks, which were coming up to the pass behind me. I 
snatched up my rifie, and, lying flat on my breast, sent a bullet 
^ through the best buck in the troop, smashing his shoulder. He 
ran about fift}* yards, and fell dead. I unfortunately left bim 
lying exposed in the path, the consequence of which was that 
three other troops of springboks, which were coming up as he 
had come, were turned to the right about by his carcase. 

It was amusing to sy the birds and beasts of prey assembling 
to dispute the carcase with me. First came the common black and 
white carrion crow, then the vultures ; the jackals knew the cry of 
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the vultures, and they too came sneaking from their hiding-places 
in the rocks and holes of the ant-bear in the plains to share in the 
feast, while I \ms obliged to remain a quiet spectator, not <lipng 
to move, as the game was now in herds on every side of me, and 
I expected to see ostriches every moment. Presently a herd of 
wildebeest came thundering down upon me, and passed within 
shot. I put a bullet into one of these, too far behind the shoulder 
which, as is always the case with deer and antelopes, did not 
seem to af2ect him in the slightest degree. In the afternoon we 
altered our positions, and sent the boys to drive the plain beside 
which I had been sitting all day. The quantity of bucks which 
were now before our eyes beat all computation. The plain ex- 
tended, without a break, until the eye could not discern any object 
smaller than a castle. Throughout the whole of this extent were 
herds of thousands and tens of thousands of springboks, inter- 
spersed with troops of wildebeest. The boys sent us one herd 
of about three hundred springboks, into which Strydom let fly at 
about three hundred yards, and turned them and all the rest. 

It was now late in the day, so we made for home, taking up the 
buck which Strydom had shot in the morning. As we cantered 
along the flats, Strydom, tempted by a herd of springboks, which 
were drawn up together in a compact body, jumped ofl* his horse, 
and, giving his ivory sight an elevation of several feet, let drive at 
them, the distance being about five hundred yards. As the .troop 
bounded away, we could distinguish a light-colored object lying in 
the short heath, which he pronounced to be a springbok, and on 
going up we found one fine old doe lying dead, shot through the 
spine. This day, and every day since I arrived at these flats, I 
was astonished at the number of skeletons and well-bleached skulls 
with which the plains were covered. Thousands of skulls of 
springbok and wildebeest were strewed around wherever the 
hunter turned his eye. The sun was extremely powerful all day 
but, being intent on the sport, I did not feel it until I found my 
legs burned ; my dress, as usual, was th4kih, with a gray stalk 
mg-cap. On reaching home the following day, a large party of 
natives, belonging to the chief Moshesh, arrived on the farm. 

14 . 
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These poor men were travelling in quest of employment. Nam 
bers of natives annually visit the colony, and work for the Boers, 
making stone enclosures for their cattle, and large dams or em* 
bankments across little streams in the mouths of valleys, for the 
purpose of collecting water in the rainy season for the supply of 
their flocks and herds during the protracted droughts of summer. 
They are paid for their labor with young cows or she-goats. The 
recent rains having washed away the embankment of a dam 
situated in a distant range of hills, on the borders of the farm, 
Strydom engaged these men to repair it. The vicinity of the dam 
being a favorite haunt for quaggas, and it being necessary that 
Strydom should go there on the morrow, we resolved to hunt in 
the neighboring district, in which were situated some high and 
rugged hills. Accordingly, next day, we sallied forth, and I 
ascended to one of their highest pinnacles, where I managed to 
shoot a rhode-raebok. Joining Strydom shortly afterward, we 
hunted over another range of the same hills, where we fell m 
with three qtias:c:as and other game. 
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THl PALLAB. 

CHAPTER XXXVm. 

HUNTINa THE AFRICAN BUFFALO AND PALLAH. 

*rS)ARLY on the 4tb, says Mr. Cumming, we inspanned and 
iSl continued our march for Booby, a large party of sayages still 
following the wagons. Before proceeding far I was tempted by 
the beautiful appearance of the country to saddle horses to hunt 
in the mountains westward of my course. I directed the wagons 
to proceed a few miles under guidance of the natives, and there 
await my arrival. I was accompanied by Isaac, who was mounted 
on Old Gray, and carried my clumsy Dutch rifle of six to the pound 
Two Bechuanas followed us, leading four of my dogs. Having 
crossed a well-wooded strath, we reached a little crystal river 
"whose margin was trampled down with the spoor of a great 
variety of heavy game, but especially of buflalo and rhinoceros 
We took up the spoor of a troop of bufyoes, which we followed 
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akmg a path made by the heavy beasts of the forest through m 
neck in the hills ; and, emerging from the thicket, we beheld, am. 
the other side of a valley which had opened upon us, a herd of 
about ten huge bull buffidoes. These I attempted to stalk, but was 
defeated by a large herd of zebras, which, getting our wind^ 
charged past and started the buffaloes. I ordered the Bechuanas 
to release the dogs ; and spurring Colesberg, which I rode for the 
first time since the afiair with the lioness, I gave chase. The 
buboes crossed the valley in front of me, and made for a succes- 
sion of dense thickets in the hills to the northward. As they 
crossed the valley, by riding hard I obtained a broadside shot at 
the last bull, and fired both barrels into him. He, however, ccxi- 
tinned his course, but I presently separated him, along with two 
other bulls, from the troop. My rifle being a two-grooved, which 
is hard to load, I was unable to do so on horseback, and followed 
with it empty, in the hope of bringing them to bay. In passing 
through a grove of thorny trees I lost sight of the wounded buf- 
falo ; he had turned short and doubled back, a common practice 
with them when wounded. After following the other two at a 
hard gallop for about two miles, I was riding within five yards of 
their huge broad stems. They exhaled a strong bovine smell, 
which came hot in my face. I expeced every minute that they 
would come to bay, and give me time to load ; but this they did 
not seem disposed to do. At length, finding I had the speed of 
them, I increased my pace ; and going ahead, I placed myself 
right before the finest bull, thus expecting to force him to stand at 
bay ; upon which he instantly charged me with a low roar, very 
similar to the voice of a lion. Colesburg neatly avoided the 
charge, and the bull resumed his northward course. We now 
entered on rocky ground, and the forest became more dense as 
we proceeded. The bufialoes were evidently making fbr some 
strong retreat. I, however, managed with much difficulty to 
hold them in view, following as best I could through thorny 
thickets. Isaac rode some hundred yards behind, and kept shout- 
ing to me to drop the pursuit, or I should be killed. At last the 
bu&loes suddenly.pulled up, and stood at bay in a thicket within 
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twenty yards of me. Springing from my horse, I hastily loaded 
my two-grooved ride, which I had scarcely completed when Isaac 
rode up and inquired what had hecome of the huffidoes, little 
dreaming that they were standing within twenty yards of him. I 
answered hy pointing my rifle across his horse's nose, and letting 
fly sharp right and left at the two hufialoes. A headlong charge, 
accompanied by a muf&ed roar, was the result. In an instant I 
was round a clump of tangled thorn trees; but Isaac, by the 
violence of his efibrts to get his horse in motion, lost his balance, 
and at the same instant, his girths giving way, himself, his saddle, 
and big Dutch rifle, all came to the ground together, with a heavy 
crash, right in the path of the infuriated buflaloes. Two of the 
dogs, which had fortunately that moment joined us, met them in 
their charge, and, by diverting their attention, probably saved 
Isaac from instant destruction. The buflaloes now took up another 
position in an adjoining thicket. They were both badly wounded, 
blotches and pools of blood marking the ground where they had 
stood. The dogs rendered me assistance by taking up their atten- 
tion, and in a few minutes these two noble bulls breathed their 
last beneath the shade of a mimosa grove. Each of them, in 
dying, repeatedly uttered a very striking, low, deep moan. This 
I subsequently ascertained the buflalo invariably utters when in 
the act of expiring. 

On going up to them, I was astonished to behold their size and 
powerful appearance. Their horns reminded me of the rugged 
trunk of an oak tree. Each horn was upward of a foot in breadth 
at the base, and together they efllectually protected the skull with 
a massive and impenetrable shield. The horns, descending, and 
spreading out horizontally, completely overshadowed the animal's 
eyes, imparting to him a look the most ferocious and sinister that 
can be imagined. On my way to the wagons I shot a stag 
sassayby, and while I was engaged in removing his head a troop 
of about thirty doe pallahs cantered past me, followed by one 
princely old buck. Snatching up my rifle, I made a fine shot, 
and rolled him over in the graas. 
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THB FALCON. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 




HUNTINa AND HAWKING IN PERSIA. 

JIR JOHN MALCOLM, in his delighlfu. 
Sketches of Persia, has given some very 
lively descriptions of sporting scenes in 
that romantic country. In order to under- 
stand the following extract from his book, 
the reader must recollect that Sir John 
himself is the Elchee or ambassador from 
England, of whom he speaks as of another person. 

We were kept several weeks at Abusheher ; and among other 
amusements by which we beguiled the tedium of our sojourn at 
this dull sea-port, were those of hunting and hawking ; which, 
according to the Nimrods of our party, are nowhere found in 
greater perfection: but as the mode of killing the game differs 
essentially from that of other countries, I shall describe it, that 
such sportsmen as can read may judge of its merits. 

The huntsmen proceed to a large plain, or rather desert, near 
the sea-side : they have hawks and greyhounds ; the former 
carried in the usual manner, on the hand of the huntsman ; the 
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FIESIAN OBITBOUin). 

latter led in a leash by a horseman, generally the same who carriea 
the hawk. When the antelope is seen, they endeavor to get at 
near as possible ; but the animal, the moment it obserres them* 
goes oflTat a rate that seems swifter than the wind ; the horsemen 
are instantly at full speed, having slipped the dogs. If it is a 
single deer, they at the time fly the hawks ; bat if a herd, they 
wait till the dogs have fixed on a particular antelope. The hawksy 
skimming along near the ground, soon reach the deer, at whose 
head they pounce in succession, and sometimes with a violeikce 
that knocks it over. At all events, they confuse the animal so 
much as to stop its speed in such a degree that the dogs can come 
np ; and in an instant men, horses, dogs, and hawks» surround 
the unfortunate deer, against which their united efTorta have been 
combined. The part of the chase that surprised me most was 
the extraordinary combination of the hawks and the dogs, which 
throughout seemed to look to each other for aid. This* I was 
told, was the result of long and skilful training. 

The antelope is supposed to be the fleetest quadruped on earth, 
and the rapidity of the first burst of the chase I have described ia 
astonishing. The run seldom exceeds three or four miles, and 
often it is not half so much. A fawn is an easy victory ; the doe 
often runs a good chase, and the buck is seldom taken. The 
Arabs are, indeed, afraid to fly their hawks at the latter, as these 
fine birds, in pouncing, frequently impale themselves on its sharp 
horns. 

The hawks used in this sport are of a species that I hare ncTer 
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FKRSIAK ANTKLOP». 

■een in any other country. This breed, which is c&lled CherKh« 
IS not large, but of great beauty and symmetry, 
. Another mode of running down the antelope is practised here, 
and still more in the interior of Persia. Persons of the highest 
rank lead their own greyhounds in a long silken leash, which 
passes through the collar, and is ready to slip the moment the 
huntsman chooses. The well-trained dog goes alongside the 
horse, and keeps clear of him when at full speed, and in ail kinds 
of country. When a herd of antelopes is seen, a consultation it 
held, and the most experienced determine the point towards which 
they are to be driven. The field ^as an English sportsman would 
term it) then disperse, and while some drive the herd in the de- 
aired direction, those with the dogs take their post on the same 
line, at the distance of about a mile from each other ; one of the 
worst dogs is then slipped at the herd, and from the moment he 
aiDgles out an antelope the whole body are in motion. The object 
of the horsemen who have greyhounds is to intercept its course, 
and to slip fresh dogs, in succession, at the fatigued animal. In 
rare instances the second dog kills. It is generally the third or 
fourth ; and even these, when the deer is strong, and the ground 
fiiroiable, efien fail. This sport, which is very exhilarating, ^ 
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tbe delight of the late King of Persia, Aga Blahomed Khan, 
whose taate is inherited hy the present Sovereign. 

The noToIty of these amusements interested me, and I was 
pleased, on accompanying a party to a Tillage, about twenty mikt 
from Abusheher, to see a species of hawking, peculiar, I beliere, 
to the sandy plains of Persia, on which the Hubara,* a noble 
species of bustard, is found on almost bare plains, where it has no 
shelter but a small shrub called geetuck. When we went in 
quest of them we had a party of about twenty, all weU mounted. 
Two kinds of hawks are necessary for this sport ; the first, the 
cherkh (the same which is fiown at the antelope), attacks them on 
the ground, but will not follow them on the wing ; for this reason, 
tne Bhyree, a hawk well known in India, is flown the moment the 
hubara rises. 

As we rode along in an extended line, the men who carried the 
cherkhs every now and then unhooded and held them up, that 
they might look over the plain. The first hubara we found 
afibrded us a proof of the astonishing quickness of sight of one of 
the hawks ; he fluttered to be loose, and the man who held him 
gave a whoop, as he threw him ofl* his hand, and set off at full 
speed. We all did the same. At first we only saw our hawk 
skimming over the plain, but soon perceived, at a distance of 
more than a mile, the beautiful speckled hubara, with his head 
erect, and wings outspread, running forward to meet his adver- 
sary. The cherkh made several unsuccessful pounces, which 
were either evaded or repelled by the beak or wings of the hubara, 
which at last found an opportunity of rising, when a bhyree was 
instantly flown, and the whole party were again at full gallop. 
We had a flight of more than a mile, when the hubara alighted, 
and was killed by another cherkh, who attacked him on the 
ground. This bird weighed ten pounds. We killed several 

* The Hubara TuaaUj weighs from seren to eleren pounds. On its head is a 
toft of black and white feathers ; the back of the head and neck are spotted black ; 
the side of the head and throat are white, as well as the under part of the body; 
the breast is slate-colored ; the feathers of the wing are greenish-brown, speckled 
with black ; the bin of a very dark-grey ; and on each side of the neck it a Urgp 
sad KftT i^«^*»*i> taft of feathers, black and white alternately. 
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FOXHOUND. 

Others, but were not always successful, having seen our hawks 
twice completely beaten during the two days we followed Pi^ fine 
sport. 

The inhabitants of the country over which we hunted are all 
Arabs. They live, like their brethren in other parts, almost 
entirely on camels' milk and dates. Their care appears limited 
to the preservation of the animal and the propagation of the tree, 
which yield what they account the best of this world's luxuries ; 
and these not only furnish this lively race of men with food, but 
with almost all the metaphors in which their language abounds. 
Of this we had an amusing instance : amongst others who accom- 
panied the Elchee on this sporting expedition was a young officer, 
who measured six feet seven inches : he, like others, had faun 
down to take an hour's repose, between our morning and evening 
hunt. An old Arab, who was desired to awake him, smiling, 
said to his servant, <^ Entreat your date tree to rise." We had a 
hearty laugh at our friend, who was not reconciled to this com- 
parison of his commanding stature to the pride of the desert. 

If we were amused by the field-diversions of the Persians and 
Arabs, they were equally so with our mode of hunting. The 
Elchee had brought a few couples of English fox-hounds, intend- 
ing them as a present to the heir-apparent, Abbas Meerza. With 
this small pack we had several excellent runs. One morning we 
killed a fox, after a very hard chase ; and while the rest of Iks 
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party ^^re exulting in their success, cutting off poor reynard's 
brush, praising the hounds, adding some two feet to a wall their 
horses liad cleared, laughing at those who had got tumhles, and 
recounting many a hair-breadth escape, I was entertained by 
L'stening to an Arab peasant, who, with animated gestures, was 
narrating to a group of his countrymen all he had seen of this 
noble huut. <« There went the fox,'' said he, pointing with a 
crooked stick to a clump of date trees ; " there he went at a great 
rate ; I hallooed, and hallooed, but nobody heard me, and I thought 
he must get away ; but when he was quite out of sight, up came 
a large spotted dog, and then another and another ; they all had 
their noses on the ground, and gave tongue, whow, whow, whow, 
80 loud that I was frightened : — away went these devils, who 
soon found the poor animal ; after them galloped the Faringees*, 
shouting and trying to make a noise louder than the dogs : no 
wonder they killed the fox among them ; but it is certainly fine 
sport. Our Shaikh has no dogs like these." This last remark 



^ Faringee, which » a corruption of Frank, is the name given to an Eoropeaa 
OTtr all Atia. 
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was assented to by all present, and the possession of a .breed of 
dogs, which their Shaikh had not, added not a little, in the eyas 
of those peasants, to the character of the mission. 

• • * Ik • « 

Some gentlemen had accompanied the mission whose chief 
object was to see Persepolis aod other remains of ancient splen* 
dor. These motives were unintelligible to the Persians. The 
day we left the ruins, Aga Meer, as we were riding together, ex- 
pressed his surprise at men devoting their time to such pursuits. 
<< What can be the use," said he, <^ of travelling so far and ninning 
so many risks to look at ruined houses and palaces, when they 
might stay so comfortably at home ?" I replied with some feeling 
of contempt for my friend's love of quiet, << If the state of a man's 
circumstances, or that of his country, does not find him work, he 
must find it for himself, or go to sleep and be good for nothing. 
Antiquaries," I continued, <^to whose praiseworthy researches 
you allude, by directing, through their labors and talents, oar 
attention to the great names and magnificent monuments of former 
days, aid in improving the sentiments and taste of a nation. Be- 
sides, though no antiquary myself, I must ever admire a study 
which carries man beyond self. I love those elevating thoughts 
that lead me to dwell with delight on the past, and to look forward 
with happy anticipations to the future. We are told by some 
that such feelings are mere illusions, and the cold, practical phi- 
losopher may, on the ground of their inutility, desire to remove 
them from men's minds, to make way for his own machinery ; 
but he could as soon argue me out of my existence as take from 
me the internal proof which such feelings convey, both as to my 
origin and destination." 

<< There goes a Gbor-kher" (wild ass), said Mahomed Beg, the 
Jellood&r,* who was riding close behind ; and away he galloped. 
Away I galloped also, leaving unfinished one of the finest speeches 
about the past and the future that was ever commenced. 

We pursued the goor-kher several miles, when we gave up the 
chase as hopeless. On our return, however, we found plenty of 

* Penian groom. 
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Other game ; five hares were killed by our dogs and three by 
hawks. When at Slt^'raz, the Elcbee had received a present of a 
very fine Sb&h-B4z, or «oyal falcon. Before going out I had been 
amused at seeing Nutee Beg, our head falconer, a man of great 
experience in bis department, put upon this bird a pair of leathers, 
which he fitted to its thighs with as much care as if he had been 
the tailor of a fashionable horseman. I inquired the reason of so 
unusual a proceeding. " You will learn that," said the conse- 
quential master of the hawks, "when you see our sport:" and I 
was convinced, at the period he predicted, of the old fellow's 
knowledge of his business. 

The first hare seized by the falcon was very strong, and the 
gronnd rough. While the bird kept the claws of one foot fastened 
in the back of its prey, the other was dragged along the ground 
till it had an opportunity to lay hold of a tuft of grass, by which 
it was enabled to stop the course of the hare, whose eflbrts to 
escape, I do think, would have torn the hawk asunder, if it had 
not been provided with the leathern defences which have been 
mentioned. 

llie next time the falcon was flown, gave us a proof of that 
extraordinary courage which its whole appearance, and par- 
ticularly its eye, denoted. It had stopped and quite disabled the 
second hare by the first pounce, when two greyhounds, which 
had been slipped by mistake, came up, and endeavored to seize it. 
They were, however, repulsed by the falcon, whose boldness and 
celerity in attacking the dogs and securing its prey excited our 
admiration and astonishment. 

We had some excellent sport with smaller hawks and part- 
ridges. I was particularly pleased with one bird which kepi 
hovering over our heads till the game was sprung, and then de- 
scending hke a shot, struck its prey to the ground. 
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LION, LIONESS AND CUBS. 



CHAPTER XL. 



SHOOTING A LION FROM A WATCHING PLACE. 

ONE of Mr. Cummings* modes of 
hunting in Africa, was to have a 
1 hole (lug near a fountain or piece of 
§ water, and concealing himself in it, to 
I wait for the approach of the wild 
I animals who would resort to it to drink 
The following extract from his hook 
shows the success of this stratagem 
On the afternoon of the 3d of Sep- 
temher I watched the fountain. Toward sunset one hlue wilde- 
beest, six zebras; and a large herd of pallahs were all drinking 
before me. I lay enjoying contemplation for at least fifteen 
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minutes, and most of them having slaked their thirst, I sent a 
ball through the heart of the best headed pallah. I then took a 
long shot at the blue wildebeest bull, and sent the other ball into 
his shoulder. I now came to the camp, and ordered the pallah 
to be placed in front of my hole beside the water, to attract the 
lions. Elaving taken my coffee, I returned to the water with 
Kleinboy and Mollyee. It was bright moonlight. We had 
scarcely lain down, when the terrible voice of a lion was heard 
a little to the east ; the jackals were feasting over the remains of 
the white rhinoceros of yesterday, and only one or two occasionally 
came and snufied at the pallah. Presently a herd of zebras, 
accompaniec^ by elands, approached the water, but were too timid 
to come in and drink : a troop of wild dogs now came boldly up, 
and were walking off with the pallah, when I fired into thenu 
They made off, but immediately returning and again seizing my 
pallah, I fired again, and wounded one of them. 

Boon afler we had lain down a thundering clattering of hooft 
was heard coming up the vley, and on came an immense herd of 
wildebeest. They were very thirsty, and the leading cow very 
soon came boldly up and drank before me. I sent a ball through 
her ; she ran sixty yards up the slope behind me, and fell dead. 
Her comrades then thundered across the vley, and took up a 
position on the opposite rising ground. In two minutes the 
hysnas and jackals had attacked the carcass of this wildebeest. 
Soon after this a lion gave a most appalling rear on the bushy 
height close opposite to us, which was succeeded by a death-like 
stillness which lasted for nearly a minute. I had then only one 
ahot in my four barrels, and I hastily loaded the other barrel of 
my Westley Richards, and with breathless attentii n kept the 
strictest watch in front, expecting every moment to see the mighty 
&nd terrible king of beasts approaching ; but he was too cunning. 
He saw all the other game fight s1\y of the water, so he made a 
cufcuit to leeward to get the wind off the fountiiin. Soon after he 
roared I heard a number of jackals bothering him, as if telling 
him to come across the vley to the wildebeest : he growled from 
*M» la sidei as if playing with them, and after this all was stilL 
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JACKAL. 

I had listened with intense anxiety for about fifteen minuter 
longer, when I heard the hyenas and jackals give way on either 
side behind me from the carcass of the wildebeest, and, turning 
my head slowly round, beheld a huge and majestic lion, with a 
black mane v/hich nearly swept the ground, standing over the 
carcass. He seemed aware of my proximity, and, lowering hia 
head, at once laid hold of the wildebeest and dragged it some 
distance up the hill. He then halted to take breath, but did not 
expose a broadside, and in a quarter of a minute be again laid 
hold of the wildebeest and dragged it about twelve yards further 
toward the cover, when he again raised his noble head and hailed 
to take breath. 

I had not an instant to loose ; he stood with his right side 
exposed to me in a very slanting position ; I stretched my left 
arm across the grass, and, taking him rather low, fired ; the ball 
took efiect, and the lion sank to the shot. All was still as death 
for many seconds, when he uttered a deeo growl, and, slowly 
gaining his feet, limped toward the cover, roaring mournfully as 
he went. When he got into the thorny bushes he stumbled 
through them as he moved along, and in half a minute I heard 
him halt and growl fearfully, as if dying. 1 had now every reason 
to believe that he was either dead or would die immediately, and 
that if I did not seek him till the morning I knew very well that 
the hysnas and jackals would destroy him. I accordingly went 
up to camp, and, having saddled two horses, I and Martin rode to 
•eek him, taking all the dogs, led in strings by the natives. On 
Teaching the carcass of the wildebeest we slipped the dogs, and 
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f Hey went off after the hyaenas gand jackals: we listened in rain 
for the deep growl of the lion, but I was persuaded that he was 
dead, and rode forward to the spot where I had last heard him 
growl. Lassie, now coming up, commenced barking at a bush 
in front of me, and, riding round, I had the immense satisfaction 
to behold the most magnificent old black-maned lion stretched out 
before me. 

The ball had entered his belly a little before the flank, and 
traversed the length and breadth of his body, crippling him in the 
opposite shoulder. No description could give a correct idea of 
the surpassing beauty of this most majestic animal, as he lay still 
warm before me. 1 lighted a fire and gazed with delight upon 
his lovely mane, his massive arms, his sharp yellow nails, his 
hard and terrible head, his immense and powerful teeth, hia 
perfect beauty and symmetry throughout ; and I (e\t that I had 
won the noblest prize that this wide world could yield to a sports- 
man. Having about fifteeen natives \%nth me, I sent for rheims 
and the lechter-uit, and we bore the lion to camp. 
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LEOPARD. 

CHAPTER XLL 

BJnSmSQ THE LBOPARD WITH DOGS, AND ADVEmrURBS WIZH 
BUFFALOES AND LIONS. 

-^ N the morning of the 22dy says 

^r^ Jx/ camp, after onsuccessfullj fol- 
^^"""^^ lowing the spoor of a herd of 
elephants for two cla3''s in a westerly course* 
Havinff partaken of some refreshment, I 
saddled up two steeds and rode down the 
bank of Ngotwani with the Bushman, to 
seek for any game I might find. After 
riding about a mile along the river's green 
bank, I came suddenly upon an old male leopard, lying under the 
shade of a thorn grove, and panting from the great heat. Although 
I was within sixty yards of him, he had not heard the horse** 
tread. I thought he was a lioness, and, dismounting, took a rest 
in my saddle on the Old Gray, and sent a bullet into him. He 
•prang to his feet, and ran half way down the river's bank, and 
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Btood to look ftboat him, when I sent a second buUet into YCu 
persoBt and he disappeared orer the bank. The ground being 
rery dangerous, I did not disturb him by following then, but I at 
once sent Ruyter back to camp for the dogs. Presently he 
returned with WoJf and Boxer, very much done up with the sun. 
I rode forward, and on looking over the bonk the leopard started 
up and sneaked off alongside of the tall reeds, and wns instantly 
out of sight* I fired* a random shot from the saddle tn f ncrurage 
the dogs, and shouted to them ; they, however, std d looking 
stupidly round, and would not take up his' scent at uU. I led 
them over his spoor, again and again, but to no purpose ; the dogs 
seemed quite stupid, and yet they were Wolf and Boxer, my two 
best. 

At length I gave it up as a lost affiiir, and was riding down the 
river's bank, when I heard Wolf give tongue behind me, and, 
galbping back, found him at bay with the leopard, immediately 
beneath where I had fired at him ; he was very severely wounded, 
and had slipped down into the river's bed and doubled back, 
whereby he had thrown out both the dogs and myself. As I 
approached he fiew out upon Wolf and knocked him over, and 
then, running up the bed of the river, took shelter in a thick bush: 
Wolf, however, followed him, and at this moment my other dogs 
came up, having heard the shot, and bayed h|p fiercely. He 
sprang out upon them, and then crossed the river's bed, taking 
shelter beneath some large tangled roots on the opposite bank. 
As he crossed the river I put a third bullet into him, firing from 
the saddle, and as soon as he came to bay, I gave him a fourth, 
which finished him. This leopard was a very fine old male; 
in the conflict the unfortunate Alert was wounded, as usual, 
getting his face torn open ; he was still going on three legs, with 
all his breast laid bare by the first water-buck. 

In the evening I directed my Hottentots to watch a fine poo! 
in the river, and do their best while I rode to a distant pool 
Several miles np the Ngotwani, reported as very good for game, 
to lie all night and watch : my Totties, however, fearing ^Tao," 
disobeyed ma* On leaahing the water I was bound for, I found it 
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reiy promising, and, having fastened my two horses to a tn6 
beneath the river's bank, I prepared a place of concealment claa& 
by, and lay down for the night. 

The river's banks on each side were clad with groves of shadj 
thorn trees. After I had Iain some time, squadrons of bufialoes 
were heard coming on, until the shady grove on the east bank of 
the water immediately above me was alive w^ith them. After 
some time the leaders ventured down the river's bank to drink, 
and this was the signal for a general rush into the large pool of 
WJiter: they came on like a regimont of cavalry at a gallop, 
making a mighty din, and obscuring the air with a dense cload of 
dust. At length I sent a ball into one of ihem, when the most 
tremendous rush followed up the bank, where they all stood still, 
listening attentively. I knew that the buflalo was severely 
wounded, but did not hear him fall. Some time after I fired at a 
second, as they stood on the bank above me ; this bufliilo was also 
hard hit, but did not then fall. A little af\er I fired at a third on 
the same spot; he ran forty jrards, and, falling, groaned fearfally: 
this at once brought on a number of the others to butt their dying 
comrade, according to their benevolent custom. I then crept in 
toward them, and, firing my fourth shot, a second bufi&lo ran for- 
ward a few yards, and, falling, groaned as the last ; her comrades, 
coming up, serv^ her in the same manner. A second time I 
crept in, and, firing a fifth shot, a third bufiialo ran forward, and 
fell close to her dying comrades : in a few minutes all the other 
bufifaloes made ofi*, and the sound of teeth tearing at the flesh was 
heard immediately. 

I fancied it was the hysenas, and fired a shot to scare them from 
the flesh. All was still ; and, being anxious to inspect the heads 
of the bufiiiloes, I went boldly forward, taking the native who 
accompanied me along with me. We were within about five 
yards of the nearest bufilalo, when I observed a yellow mass lying 
alongside of him, and at the same instant a lion gave a deep growl. 
I thought it was all over with me. The native shouted **Tao," ' 
and, springing away, insttmtly commenced blowing shrilly through 
a. charmed piece of bone which he wore on his necklace. I ' 
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I^tieated to the native, and we then knek down. The lion con« 
tinaed his meal, tearing away at the bufialo, and growling at hk 
Tfife and family, who, I found next day by the spoor, had accom* 
panied him. Knowing that he would not molest me if I leA him 
alone, I proposed to the native to go to our hole and lie down, but 
be would not hear of it, and entreated me to fire at the lion. I 
fired three difierent shots where I thought I saw him, but without 
any efiect ; he would not so much as for a moment cease monch- 
ing my buflTalo. I then proceeded to lie down, and was soon 
asleep, the native keeping watch over our destinies. Some time 
after midnight other lions were heard coming on from other airts, 
and my old friend commenced roaring so loudly that the native 
thought it proper to wake me. 

The first old lion now wanted to drink, and held right away for 
the two unfortunate steeds, roaring terribly. I felt rather alarmed 
for their safety ; but, trusting that the lion had had flesh enough 
for one night, I lay still, and listened with an attentive ear. In a 
few minutes, to my utter horror, I heard him spring upon one of 
the steeds with an angry growl, and dash him to the earth ; the 
steed gave a slight groan, and all was still. I listened to hear the 
sound of teeth, but all continued still. Soon aAer this << Tao" was 
once more to be heard munching the bufliilo. In a few minutes 
he came forward, and stood on the bank close aboi^us, and roared 
most terribly, walking up and down, as if meditating some mis- 
chief. I now thought it high time to make a fire, and, quickly 
collecting some dry reeds and little sticks, in half a minute we 
had a cheerful blaze. The lion, which had not yet got our wind, 
came forward at once to find out what the deuse was up ; but, not 
seeing to his entire satisfaction from the top of the bank, he was 
proceeding to descend by a game- path into the river-bed within a 
few yards of us. I happened at the very moment to go to this 
spot to fetch more wood, and, being entirely concealed from the 
lion*s view above by the intervening high reeds, we actually met 
ftce to face ! 

The first notice I got was his sudden spring to one side, accom- 
panied by repeated angry growls, while I involuntarily made a 
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conntiaiTe spnng backward, at the same time giTiog* a teiM 
shriek, such as I never before remember uttering. I &ocied just 
as he growled that he was coming upon me. We now heaped on 
moze wood, and kept up a very strong fire until the da j dawned, 
the lions feasting beside us all the time, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of the little native, who, with a true Bechuana spirit^ 
lamenting the loss of so much good flesh, kept continually shout- 
ing and pelting them with flaming brands. 

The next morning, when it was clear, I arose and inspected toe 
buffidoes. The three that had fallen were fine old coh-s, and two 
of them were partly consumed by the lions. The groond all 
around was packed flat with their spoor; one particular spoor was 
nearly as large as that of a borele. I then proceeded to inspect 
the steeds : the sand around them was also covered with the lion's 
spoor. He had sprung upon the Old Gray, but had done him no 
further injury than scratching his back through the skin : perhaps 
the lion had been scared by the rfaeims, or, on discovering hit 
spaia condition, had preferred the buffido. 
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CHAPTER XLH. 



MB. OUMHINGS' ADVBNTUBB WITH A S5AKB. 

N the 26th, after breakfast, I parted with bal- 
ding and provisions to hunt for a few days om 
the other side of the hills. We risited the 
first water, and established a place of conceaV 
ment with rocks and green boughs on the rock. 
While we were making ihis bothy a wild boar 
hove in view, but, observing us, he escaped. 
We then held on to the further ravine, and on my way thither I 
Dearly rode down a fine old bastard gemsbok, which got awsy 
the rocks. I repaired an old hiding^hole at thia ^ 
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ouildiDg it ap with fragments of rock. I then sent the steeds to a 
proper distance, put out my fire, and lay down to watch for the 
night. 

First came a pallah, closely follovred by a wild dog. The 
pallah escaped ; the wild dog presently returned, and, obserying 
my retreating men, barked loudly ; ten minutes after, about eight 
wild dogs came up the glen and drank. Night now set in, and 
the moonlight very faint. Presently an occasional loud displace- 
ment of rock and stone announced the approach of large game ; it 
was two old buffaloes ; they came and drank, and went away 
without approaching within shot. Soon after, fourteen bufibJoef 
came ; but before these had finished drinking, they got an alarm, 
and charged panic-stricken up the rugged mountain side. They 
had winded two lions, which came up to the fountain head, and 
drank within eighteen yards of me, where they lay lapping loudly, 
and occasionally halting for four or fire minutes, but, from their 
light color and the masses of rock that surrounded them, I could 
not see to fire. About ten minutes after they had drunk I fancied 
that they were still lingering, and on throwing a stone their step 
was heard retreating among the dry leaves and stones. 

Soon afler this six old buffiiloes approached from a glen behind 
us: they walked very slowly, standing long to listen. When 
the leader came up to within twenty yards of us, Kleinboy and I 
fired together ; it ran thirty yards, and in two minutes fell. His 
comrades, after considering the matter for five minutes, came on 
once more : we again took the leader, and he also dropped. His 
comrades, as before, retreated, but, soon returning, we wounded a 
third, which we did not get. The moon was now under, and it 
was very dark ; the buflaloes, however, were determined to try it 
on once more, and coming up a fourth and last time, we shot 
another old bull. In about ten minutes lions were very busy on 
the carcase of the first bufiaio, where they feasted till morning, 
taking another drink before they went away. Toward daybreak 
we wounded a white rhinoceros, and soon afler two black rhinoce- 
roses fought beside us, but I was too sleepy to rise. 

On the 26th I rose at earliest dawn to inspect the heads of tht 
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three old buflaloes ; they were all enormous old bul/s, and one of 

them carried a most splendid head. The lions had cleaned out 

all his entmils : their spooi was immense. Having taken some 

buffiilo breut and liver for breakfast, 1 dispatched Ruyter to the 

iw^gons to call the natives to remove the carcases, while I and 

Kleinboy held through the hills to see what game might be in the 

next glen which contained water. On our way thither we started 

a fine old buck koodo, which I shot, putting both barrels into him 

at one hundred yards. As I was examining the spoor of the game 

by the fountain, I suddenly detected an enormous okl rock-snake 

stealing in beneath a mass of rock beside me. He was truly an 

eaormous snake, and, having never before dealt with this ^cies 

of game, I did not exactly know how to set about capturing him. 

Being rexy anxious to preserve his skin entire, and not wishing 

to hairs lecourse to my rifle, I cut a stout and tough stick about 

eight feet long, and having lightened myaelf of my shooting-belty 

I commenced the attack. Seizing him by the tail, I tried to get 

him out of his place of refuge ; but I hauled in vain ; he only 

drew his large folds firmer together ; I could not move him. At 

length I got a rheim round one of his folds about the middle of 

his body, and BLleinboy and I commenced hauling away in good 

earnest. 

The snake, finding the ground too hot for him, relaxed his coils, 
and, suddenly bringing round his head to the front, he spmng out 
at us like an arrow, with his immense and hideous mouth opened 
to its largest dimensions, and before I could get out of his way hs 
was clean out of his hole, and made a second spring, throwing 
himself forward about eight or ten feet, and snapping his horrid 
&Qg8 within a foot of my naked legs. I sprang out of his way, 
and, getting a hold of the green bough I had cut, returned to the 
charge* The snake now glided along at top speed : he knew ths 
groand well, and was making for a mass of broken rocks, where 
he would have been beyond my reach, but before be could gain 
this fkce of lefuge I caught him two or three tremendous wbacka 
on the head. He, howerer, held on, and gained a pooi of Anddy 
water, which he was rapidly crossing, when I again belabcned 
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hinit and at length reduced his pace to a stand. We then hanged 
him by the neck to a bough of a tree, and in about fifteen minutes 
he seemed dead, but he again became very troublesome during 
the operation of skinning, twisting his body in all manner of ways. 
This serpent measured fourteen feet.* 

At night no game visited the water, being scared by the strong 
smell of the carrion. Lions, however, were so numerous that we 
deemed it safe to shift a position we had taken down the glen, for 
they trotted past within twenty yards of us, growling fearfully. 
We fired off the big gun to scare them for the moment while we 
shifted to our baggage at the fountain head, where we instantly 
lighted a large fire. The lions, for a short time after this, kept 
quiet, when they again returned, and the fire being low, they soon 
commenced upon the bufllalo the natives had left within fifty yaids 
of us, and before morning two of them came up and looked into 
ear bothy, when Boxer, giving a sharp bark, and I suddenly 
awaking and popping up my head, they bounded oflT. 

* This inakA WM'piolMiblj a Python, a laige tasks oommoii ia Afrtei 
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In the evening of the 28th I shct an old bull koodo. At night 
t watched the water near my camp with Kleinbcy. Af\er a long 
time had elapsed, an enormous old bull mucftoco or white rhino- 
ceros came slowly on, and commenced drinking within fifteen 
yards of us, and next minute a large herd of zebras and blue 
wildebeest. It was long before the muchoco would turn his side ; 
when he did, we fired together, and away be went with zebras 
and wildebeests concealed in a cloud of dust. Next came an old 
bull bor^le ; we fired together, and he made ofiT, blowing loudly, 
after charging round and round, seeking some object on which to 
wreak his vengeance. Nett came another borel^, and he get two 
bullets into his person. The fourth that came was another old 
bull muchoco ; he ran forty yards and fell. And fifth came a cow 
borcle ; she fell dead to the shots. Three other rhinoceroses 
came about me, but I was too drowsy to watch any longer, and 
fell asleep. 

These fountains afilbrded me excellent shooting for about a fort- 
night longer, during the whole of which time 1 watched nightly 
in my different hidmg-holes, and bagged bufi[aloes, rhinoceroses, 
koodoos, zebras, and other game. One night, while so engaged, 
a horrid snake, which Kleinboy had tried to kill with his loading- 
rod, flew up at my eye, and spat poison into it. Immediately I 
waiihed it well out at the fountain. I endured great pain all 
nigbtt but next day the eye came all right 
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CHAPTER XLin. 




HTJKTING THB BLB8B0K AND BOAR« 

THE blesbok, says Mr. 
ming, in his mannen aad 
habits, very much resembles tha 
springbok, which, . bowerert it 
greatly exceds in size, being as 
large as an English fallow-deer. 
It is one of the true antelopeSt and 
all its moYements and paces par- 
take of the grace and elegance 
peculiar to that species. Its color 
is similar to that of the sassayby, its skin being beautifully painted 
with every shade of purple, violet, and brown. Its belly is of the 
purest white, and a broad white band, or <^ blaze," adorns the entire 
length of its face. Blesboks difier from springboks in the detennined 
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and ioTariable manner in which they scour the plainsy right in the 
wind's eye« and also in the manner in which they carry their noeei 
do6e along the ground. Throughout the greater part of the yeai 
they are very wary and difficult of approach, but more especially 
when the does have young ones. At that season, when one herd it 
diatorbedf and takes away up the wind, every other herd in view 
follows them ; and the alarm extending for miles and miles down 
the wind, to endless herds beyond the vision of the hunter, a con* 
tinoed stream of blesboks may often be seen scouring up wind for 
upward of an hour, and covering the landscape as far as the eye 
can see* The springboks, which in equal numbers frequent the 
same ground, do not, in general, adopt the same decided course as 
the blesboks, but take away in every direction across the phuns, 
sometimes with flying bounds, beautifully exhibiting the long, 
snowy-white hair with which their backs are adorned, and at 
others walking slowly and carelessly out of the hunter's way, 
scarcely deigning to look at him, with an air of perfect independ- 
ence, as if aware of their own matchless speed* 

The black wildebeests, which also thickly cover the entire 
length and breadth of the blesbok country, in herds averaging 
from twenty to fifty, have no regular course, like the blesboks. 
Unless driven by a large field of hunters, they do not leave their 
ground, although disturbed. Wheeling about in endless circles, 
and performing the most extraordinary variety of intricate evolu* 
tioiis, the shaggy herds of these eccentric and fierce-looking ani- 
mals are forever capering and gamboling round the hunter on 
every side. While he is riding hard to obtain a family shot of a 
herd in front of him, other herds are charging down wind on his 
right and left, and, having described a number of circular move- 
ments, they take up positions upon the very ground across which 
the hunter rode only a few minutes before. 

Singly, and in small troops of four or five individuals, the old 
bull wiklebeests may be seen stationed at intervals throughout the 
plains, standing motionless during a whole forenoon, coolly watch- 
ing with a philosophic eye the movements of the other game, 
stemally uttering a loud snorting noise, and also a short, sharp 
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crj which is peculiar to them. When the hunter appvoMbet 
these old halls* they commence whisking their long white ta2s ia 
a roost eccentric manner ; then snddenly springing into the air, 
they hegin prancing and capering, and pursue each ocher ia 
circles At their utmost speed. Suddenly they all pull up together 
to orerhaul the intruder, when two of the hulls will often commeaoa 
fighting in the most violent manner, dropping on their knees at 
every shock : then quickly wheeling about, they kick up their 
hetsls, whiri their tails with a fantastic flourish, and scour across a 
plain enveloped in a cloud of dust. 

Throughout the greater part of the plains frequented hy hies- 
hoks, numbers of the sun-baked hills or moands of clay formed hy 
the white ants occur. The average height of the ant-hills, in 
these district, is from two to three feet. They are generally dis- 
tant from (me another from one to three hundred yards, being 
more or less thickly placed in different parts. These ant-hills are 
of the greatest service to the hunter ; enabling himself with fadlity 
to conceal himself on the otherwise open plain. By means of 
them I was enabled to hide, and select out of the herds the bucks 
and bulls carrying the finest heads, for my collection. 

On the 28th, having breakfasted, I rode forth with two alter- 
riders to try for blesboks, and took up positions on the plain, lying 
flat on my breast behind ant-hills, while my after-riders* one of 
whom led my horse, endeavored to move them toward me. We 
found the blesboks abundant, but extremely wary. 1 wounded 
several, but did not bag one. I, however, shot two springboks, 
which were fat, and whose flesh we stood much in need of. I 
had several chances of wildebeests, but I had resolved not to fire 
at them. 

The following day was the 1st of March. A(\er an eariy break- 
fast I again took the field, with my af\er-riders and a spare horse. 
There was thunder and lightning on all sides, and I expected the 
day would set in wet : it all passed over, however, with a few 
showers, and the weather was delightfully cool. I lay behind 
ant-hills, while my men, extending to the right and left, endeavorsd 
to drive the game toward me. Late in the day I bagged a Bm 
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M. Uetbok t it was a fiunily thotf miming at two htmdrad jrarda, 
I also shot a sprmghokt and mortally womided another ; both wan 
Tery Jongahots* 

The blesbok ia one of the finest antelopes in the world, and if 
allowed to be the swiftest buck in Africa. He, nerertheless. 
attains very high condition, and at this period was exceedingly 
iat* I was surprised and delighted with the exquisite manner in 
which his beautiful colors are blended together. Nothing can 
exceed the beauty of this animal. Like most other African ante- 
lopes, his skin emitted a most delicious and powerful perfume of 
flowers and sweet-smelling herbs. A secretion issues from be- 
tween his hoofs which has likewise a pleasing perfume. 

The 8d was a charmingly cool day. At an early hour in the 
morning I was visited by a party of Boera, some of whom I had 
previously met. They were proceeding to hunt wildebeest and 
blesbok, and were mounted on mares, each of which was foUowed 
by a foal. They requested me to join them in their ''jag," but 
I excused myself, preferring to hunt alone. Having partaken 
iargely of my coflfee, the Boers mounted their mares and departed, 
holding a southeasterly course. As soon as they were out of 
flight I saddled up and rode north, with two after-riders, to try for 
biesboks. I found the country extremely pleasant to ride on. It 
reaembled a well-kept lawn. Troops of graceful springbok and 
blesbok were to be seen cantering right and left, and large herds 
of black wildebeests in every direction, now charging and caper- 
ing, and now rec(mn(Htering. I took up positions on the plain 
behind the ant-hills. In the forenoon I wounded one blesbok, and 
late in the day I made a fine double shot, knocking over two old 
biesboks right and left, at a hundred and a hundred and fifty 
yards. I also shot one springbok. While '< gralloching*^ a buck* 
one of the Boers rode up to me to say that his brother had wounded 
a wildebeest, which stood at bay on the plain, and his ammunition 
being expended, he would feel obliged by my coming to his assist- 
ance. I accordingly accompanied the Boer to where his brother 
•tood sentry over the wounded bull, when I lent him my ride, 
with which he finished hia boll with a ballet in the forehead. 
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On the following day I hunted to the northeast of my camp* < 
made a fine shot at a blesbok, knocking him over at a hniuhed 
and fifty yards. Returning to camp in a low-lying grassy Tlej, I 
started a herd of << vlacke varcke/' or wild hogs. The herd con- 
sisted of seven half-grown young ones and three old ones, one of 
which carried a pair of enormous tusks, projecting eight or nine 
inches beyond his lip. Being well mounted and the ground fiiTor- 
able, I at once gave chase, and was soon at their heels. My horse 
was <<The Gray." I selected the old boar for my prey, and 
immediately separated him from his commdes. After two miles 
of sharp galloping, we commenced ascending a considerable 
acclivity, when I managed to close with him, and succeeded in 
turning his head toward my camp. He now reduced his pace to 
a trot, and regarded me with a most malicious eye, his mouth a 
mass of foam. He was entirely in my power, as I had only to 
spring from my horse and bowl him over. I felt certain of him« 
but resolved not to shoot as long as his course lay in the directioQ 
of the wagons. At length, surprised at the resdute manner in 
which he held for my camp, I headed him ; when, to my aatomsh- 
ment, he did not in the slightest swerve from his coarse, but 
trotted along behind my horse like a dog following me* This at 
once roused my suspicions, and I felt certain that the cunning old 
fellow was making for some retreat, so I resolved to dismount and 
finish him. Just, however, as I had come to this resolution, I 
suddenly found myself in a labyrinth of enormous holes, the bur* 
rows of the ant-bear. In front of one of these the wild boar 
pulled up, and, charging stem foremost into it, disappeared firom 
my disappointed eyes, and I saw him no more. I rode home for 
my men ; and returning, we collected grass and bushes, and en- 
deavored to smoke him out, but without success. 
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BOPPOrOTAMUS. 

CHAPTER XLIV. 

nUNTINa THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

N the 17th of June, says MnCam^ 
nung, having found a good drift 
I crc ?sed the Limpopo vrith my 
wagons, and drew them up in a 
green and shady spot. I then rode a long way 
down the eastern hank in qaeat of hippopo- 
tainif Qnd Jate in the evening I found one* 
which [ did not molest, trusting to find him 
ihe next day. 
On the 18th a dense mist hung over the 
Ordering the wagons to follow in an hour, 
I Tode ahead to aeek the sea-cow of the previous night, hat after a 
long search I gave it up as a had joh, and, kindling a fire to warm 
myself, awaited the wagcms, which presently came up. Here I 
halted for two hours, and then once more rode ahead to seek hip- 
popotami. The river became more promising for sea-cows. At 
every turn there occurred deep, still pools, with occasional sandy 
islands densely clad with lofty reeds, and with hanks covered with 
reeds to a breadth of thirty yards. Above and beyond these reeds 
stood trees of immense age and gigantic size, beneath which grew 
a long and very rank description of grass, on which the sea-cow 
delights to pasture. 

I soon found fresh spooTt and after holding on for several 




river all the morning. 
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ini]es« jtut na the sun was going down, and as I entered a densa 
reed cover, I came upon the fresh lairs of four hippopotamL 
They had heen lying sleeping on the margin of the rirer, aiulv on 
hearing me come crackling through the reeds, had planged into the 
deep water. I at once ascertained they were newly starfed* for 
the froth and bubbles were still on the spot where the^ had 
plunged in. Next moment I heard them blowing a little way 
down the river. I then headed them, and with considerable dif- 
ficulty, owing to the cover and the reeds, at length came right 
down above where they were standing. It was a broad part of 
the river, with a sandy bottom, and the water came half way up 
their sides. There were four of them, three cows and an old bull ; 
they stood in the middle of the river, and, though alarmed, did 
not appear aware of the extent of the impending danger. 

I took the sea-cow next me, and with my first ball I gave her 
a mortal wound, knocking loose a great plate on the top of her 
skull. She at once commenced plunging round and round, and 
then occasionally remained still, sitting for a few minutes on 
the same spot. On hearing the report of my rifle two of the 
others took up stream, and the fourth dashed down the river; 
they trotted along, like oxen, at a smart pace, as long as the water 
was shallow. I was now in a state of very great anxiety about my 
wounded sea*cow, for I feared that she would get into deep water* 
and be lost like the last one ; her struggles were still carrying her 
down stream, and the water was becoming deeper. To settle the 
matter, I accordingly fired a second shot from the bank, which 
entering the roof of her skull, passed out through her eye ; she 
then kept continually splashing round and round in a circle in the 
middle of the river. I bad great fears of the crocodiles, and did not 
know that the sea-cow might not attack me. My anxiety to secure 
her, however, overcame ail hesitation ; so, divesting myself of my 
leathers, and armed with a sharp knife, I dashed into the water, 
which at first took me up to my arm-pits, but in the middle was 
shallower. 

As I approached Behemoth, her eye looked very wicked. I 
halted for a moment ready to dive under the water if she attacked 
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ma ; bat she was stonnedt and did not know what she was doing ; 
•uy running in upon her, and seizing her short tail, I attempted to 
incline her course to land. It was extraordinary what enormous 
strength she stiJl had in the water. I could not guide her in the 
slightest, and she continued to splash, and plunge, and blow, and 
make her circular course, carrying me along with her as if I was 
a fly on her tail. Finding her tail gave me but a poor hold, as the 
only means of securing my prey, I took out my knife and cut two 
deep parallel incisions through the skin on her rump. Li(Ung 
this skin from the flesh so that I could get in my two hands, I 
made use of this as a handle ; and after some desperate hard work, 
flometimes pushing, 8ometicn.es pulling, the sea-cow continuing her 
circular course all the time, and I holding on at her rump like 
grim Death, erentually I succeeded in bringing this gigantic and 
most powerful animal to the bank. Here the Bushman quickly 
brought me a stout bufialo rheim from my horse's neck, which I 
passed through the opening in the thick skin, and mopred Behe- 
moth to a tree. I then took my rifle and sent a ball through the 
center of her head, and she was numbered with the dead. 

At this moment my wagons came up within a fbw hundred 
yards of the spot, where I outspanned, and by moonlight we took 
down a span of select oxen and a pair of rheim chains, and 
succeeded in dragging the sea-cow high and dry. We were all 
astonished at her enormous size ; she appeared to be about five 
feet broad across the belly. 1 could see much beauty in the 
animal, which Nature has admirably formed for the amphibious 
life it was destined to pursue. 

We were occupied all the morning of the 19th cutting up and 
salting the select parts of the sea-cow ; of the skull I took particular 
charge. She was extremely fat, more resembling a pig than a 
cow, or a horse. In the evem'ng I rode down the river, and shot 
a brace of water-bucks, after which I left the river-bank and rode 
to the sununit of an adjacent hill, from which I obtained a fine 
view of the surrounding country. Many bold blue mountain ranges 
stood to the north and northwest ; to the east and southeast were 
also mountain ranges. 
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KZITBOCK. 

CHAPTER XLV. 

KK. CirKlCIKa'S ADVXNTUBB WITH AK BXTBAOBDHTABT 
OF BLESBOKS. 



PON the 19th of March, 1848, says 
Mr. Gumming, I left Colesberg 
w ith three wagons << well maimed 
and stored," for my fiAh and last cruiae in 
the far interior. I was joined by a Mr. 
Orpen (a mighty Nimrcd), who, notwith* 
standing my representing to him the 
dangers and hardships of an elephant 
hunting expedition in their blackest colors, kindly agreed to favor 
me with his help and company on my lonely trip. My sojourn 
in Colesberg reduced me considerably, and I was ghd eace move 
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to teetthe the fresh air of the country. We got clear of Coleebeig 
ttt about 9 A.M., and commenced our march oTor the country 1 
had 80 often marked with my wheel-tmcks, and which my reader 
must now be fully acquainted with. On my way I completely 
xecruited my oxen and stud, and prepared myself to take the field 
iprith an immense pack of stout serviceable dogs* I also engaged 
ma after-rider a Bushman named Booi. 

The game became plentiful in about ten days after we leftColee* 
hexgf but when we came to the Vet River I beheld with astonish* 
ment and delight decidedly one of the most wonderful displays 
which I had witnessed during my varied sporting career in 
Southern Africa. On my right and left the plain exhibited one 
purple mass of graceful blesboks, which extended without a break 
as far as my eyes could strain : the depth of their vast iegioos 
covered a breadth of about six hundred yards. On pressing upon 
them, they cantered along before me, not exhibiting much alarm^ 
taking care, however, not to allow me to ride within at least four 
hundred yards of them. On, on I rode, intensely excited with the 
wondrous scene before me, and hoped at length to get to wind* 
ward of at least scnne portion of the endless living mass which 
darkened the plain, but in vain. Like squadrons of dragoonS/ 
the entire breadth of this countless herd held on their forward courst 
as if aware of my intention, and resolved not to allow me to 
weather them. 

At length I determined to 'play upon their ranks, and, pressing 
my horse to his utmost speed, dashed forward, and, suddenly 
halting, sprang from the saddle, and, giving my rifle at least two 
feet of elevation, fired right and left into one of their darkest masses. 
A noble buck dropped to the right barrel, and the second shot 
told loudly; no buck, however, fell, and after lying for half a 
minute the prostrate blesbok rose, and was quickly lost sight of 
among his retreating comrades. In half a minute I was again 
loaded, and after galloping a few hundred yards, let drive into 
them, but was still unsuccessful. Excited and annoyed at my 
want of luck, I resolved to follow them up, and blaze away while 
A shot remained in the locker, which I did; until, after ridi&i^ 
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about eight or nine miles, I foand my ammanitioQ expended, and 
not a single blesbok bagged, although at least a dozen most kara 
been wounded. It was now high time to retrace my steps and seek 
my wagons. I accordingly took a point, and rode across dia 
trackless country in the direction for which they were steering. 

I very soon once more fell in with fresh herds of thousands of 
blesboks. As it was late in the day, and I being on the nght side 
for the wind, the blesboks were very tame, and allowed me to ride 
along within rifle-shot of them, and those which ran charged reao- 
Intely past me ap the wind in long-continued streams. 1 took a 
lucky course for the wagons, and came right npcn them, baring 
just outspanned on the bank of the Vet Rirer. I could willingly 
hare devoted a month to blesbok shooting in this hunter's elysium, 
but, baring heard from a party of Bastards that the Vaal Rirer 
was low, and being extremely anxious to push on, I inspanned, 
and continued my march by moonlight. Before proceeding §u 
we discovered the deeply-imprinted spoor of an enormous lion, 
which had walked along the wagon-track for several hundrad 
jrards. We continued our march till after midnight, vast herds of 
blesbock charging from us on every side. Lions were heara 
roaring for the first time during this night. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

HUHTIHG THX WUITB RHINOCEROS, LION, BXnrFALO AHB 
GIRAFFB. 

PON the 0th, says Mr. Gumming, it 
rained unceasingly throughout the 
day, converting the rich soil on 
which we were encamped into one 
soft, sticky clay. In the forenoout 
iiig the rain would continue so as to ren- 
(he vley (through which we must pass to 
I ihe firmer ground) impassahle, I ordered 
' ten to prepare to march, and leave tho 
tent with its contents standing, the point which I wished to gain 
being distant only about five hundred yards. When the oxen 
were inspanned, however, and we attempted to move, wq found 
my. tackle, which was old, so rotten from the efiects of the nin, 
that something gave way at every strain* Owing to this and to 
17 




the softness of the rley, we labored on till sundown, and cnJy 8iie> 
ceeded in bringing one wagon to its destination, the other two re- 
maining fast in the mud in the middle of the vley. Next mornings 
luckily, the weather cleared up, when my men brought over the 
tent, and in the afternoon the other two wagons. 

We folbwed up the bonks of the river for several dajrs with 
the usual allowance of sporL On the 16th we came suddenly upon 
an immense old bull mucbo^o rolling in mud« He sprang to his 
feet immediately he saw me, and charging up the bank, so frightened 
our horses, that before I could get my rifle from my after-nder he 
was past us. I then gaye him chase, ajad after a hard g^Uk>p of 
about a mile, sprang from my hoise and gave him a good shot 
behind the shoulder. At this moment a cow rhinoceros of the 
same species, with her calf, charged out of some yait*arbk th^ 
cover, and stood right in my path. Observing that she caniod an 
unusually long horn, I turned my attention from the bull to her, 
and, after a very long and severe chose, dropped her at the sixth 
shot. I carried one of my rifles, which gave me much trouble* 
that not being the tool required for this sort of work, where quick 
loading is indispensable. 

After breakfast I sent men to cut ofl'the head of this rhinoceros, 
and proceeded with Ruyter to take up the spoor of the bull 
wounded in the morning. We found that he was very severely 
hit, and having followed the spoor for about a mile through very 
dense thorn cover, he suddenly rustled out of the bushes ckee 
ahead of us, accompanied by a whole host of rhinoceros birds. I 
mounted my horse and gave him chase, and in a few minutes he 
had received four severe shots. I managed to turn his course 
toward camp, when I ceased flring, as he seemed to be nearly 
done up, and Ruyter and I rode slowly behind, occasionally shout- 
ing to guide his course. Presently, however, Chukuroo ceased 
taking any notice of us, and held leisurely on for the river, into a 
shallow part of which he walked, and after panting there and 
turning about for a quarter of an hour, he fell over and ezpdrad. 
This was a remarkably fine old bull, and from his dentition it was 
not improbable that a hundred summarB had seen him loamiag a 
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peacefal dei^ieii of the forests and open glades along the fiur 
banks of the secluded Mariqaa. 

During our march on the 19th we had to cross a range of yery 
rocky hills, corered with large hoae stones, and all hands wer^ 
required to be actirely employed for about an hour in clearing 
them out c^ the way to permit the wagons to pass. The work 
went on &st and furious, and the quantity of stcmes cleared 
was immense. At length we reached the spot where we were 
obliged to bid adieu to the Biariqua, and hold a westerly course 
across the country for Sicheley. At sundown we halted under a 
k>fty mountain, the highest in the district, called <<Lynch6 a 
Ch^ny," or the Monkey's Mountain. 

Next day, at an early hour, I rode out with Ruyter to hunt, my 
camp being entirely without flesh, and we having been rationed 
upon yery tough old rhinoceros for seyeral days past. It was a 
cloudy morning, and soon after starting it came on to rain heayily. 
I, howeyer, held on, skirting a fine, welL wooded range of moun- 
tains, and after riding seyeral miles I shot a zebra. Haying coyered 
the carcass well oyer with branches to protect it from the yultures, 
I returned to camp, and inspanning my wagons, took it up on 
the march. We continued trekking on until sundown, when we 
started an immense herd of bu&loes, into which I stalked and shot 
a huge old bull. 

Our march this evening was through the most beautiful country I 
had ever seen in Africa. We skirted an endless range of well-wooded 
■tony mountains lying on our left, while to our right the country 
at first sloped gently ofi*, and then stretched away into a level 
green forest /occasionally interspersed with open glades), boundless 
as the ocean. This green forest was, however, relieved in one 
direction by a chain of excessively bold, detached, well-woodedt 
rocky, pyramidal mountains, which stood forth in grand relief. In 
advance the picture was bounded by forest and mountain ; one bold 
acclivity, in shape of a dome, standing prominentamong its feUows. 
It was a lovely evening : the sky overcast and gloomy, threw an 
interesting, wild, mysterious coloring over the landscape. I gased 
forth upon the romantic scene before me with intense delighi; and 
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felt flMlancholy «nd sorrowful at passing so fleetingly tkfoag^ it, 
and couJd not help shouting out, as I inarched along, ^ Wheie ia 
the coward who would not dare to die for such a land ?'' 
^ la the morning we held for a fountain some miles ahead in a 
g<5lge in the mountains. As we approached the fountain, and 
were passing close under a steep rocky hill side, well wooded to 
its sumnut, I unexpectedly heheld a lion stealing up the rocky fiice, 
and, halting behind a tree, he stood overhauling us for some 
minutes. I resolved to give him battle, and seizing my rifle, 
aoarched against him, followed by Carey carrying a spare gun, 
and by three men leading my dogs, now reduced to eight. When 
we got close in to the base of the mountain, we found ourselvea 
tDTeloped in dease jungle, which extended halfway to its summit, 
and entirely obscured from our eyes objects which were quite ap» 
f>areat from the wagons. I slipped my dogs, however, which, 
after snuffing about, took right up the steep face on the spoor of 
Ike lions, for there was a troop of them— a lion and three lioaesaes. 

The people at the wagons saw the chase in perfection. Wkea 
the lions observed the dogs coming on, they took right np, and 
three of them crossed over the sky ridge. The dogs, however, 
loroed one rattling old lioness, which came rumbling down throogk 
the cover, close past me. I ran to meet her, and she came to bay 
in an open spot near the base of the mountain, whither I quickly 
followed, and coming up within thirty yards, bowled her over with 
my first shot, which broke her back. My second entered her 
shoulder ; and fearing that she might hurt any of the dogs, as aha 
still evinced signs of life, I finished her with a third in the breast* 
The bellies of all the four lions were much distended by some 
game they had been gorging, no doubt a buffalo, as a large herd 
started out of the jungle immediately under the spot where tha 
aoble beasts were first disturbed. 

Showers of rain fell every hour throughout the 24th, so I em* 
ployed my men in making feldt*schoens, or, in other words, African 
brogues for me. These shoes were worthy of a sportsman, being 
light, yet strong, and were entirely composed c^ the skins of game 
af my ahootiaf. Tha solas were made of aithar buffido or i 
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c^pmrd; the front part perhaps of koodoo^ or hartebeett, or bashlniekt 
and the back of the shoe of lion, or hyena, or sable antetope, while 
the rheimpy or thread with which the whole was sewed consisted 
of a thin strip of the skin of a steinbok. 

On the forenoon of the 26th I rode forth to hunt, accompanied 
by Ruyter ; we held west, skirting the wooded stony mountains. 
The natires had here many years before waged successful war 
with elephants, four of whose skulls I found. Presently I came 
across two sassaybies, one of which I knocked oyer ; but while I 
was loading he regained his legs and made off. We crossed a 
lerel stretch of forest, holding a northerly course for an opposite 
range of green, well-wooded hills and ralleys. Here I came upon a 
troop of six fine old bull bu&loes, into which I stalked, and wounded 
one princely felkw very seyerely behind the shoulder, bringing 
Uood from his mouth ; he, howerer, made off with his comrades, and, 
the ground being very rough we failed to orertake him. They 
held for the Ngotwani. AAer following the spoor for a couple of 
miles, we dropped it, as it led right away from camp. 

Returning from this chase, we had an adventure with another 
old bull buffiilo, which shows the extreme danger of hunting buf- 
fidoes without dogs. We started him in a green hollow among 
the hills, and his course inclining for camp, I gave him chase. 
He crossed the level broad strath and made for the opposite dense* 
ly-wooded range of mountains. Along the base of these we 
followed him, sometimes in view, sometimes on the spoor, keeping 
the old fellow at a pace which made him pant. At length, finding 
himself much distressed, he had recourse to a singular stratagem. 
Doubling round some thick bushes which obscured him from our 
view, he found himself beside a small pool of rain water, just deep 
enough to cover his body ; into this he walked, and, facing about, 
lay gently down and awaited our on-coming, with nothing but his 
old grey face and massive horns above the water, and these con- 
cealed from view by rank overhanging herbage. 

Our attention was entirely engrossed with the spoor, and thus 
we rode boldly on until within a few feet of him, when springing 
to his feet, he made a desperate charge after Ruyter, uttering a 
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loWf Stifled roar peealiar to bnibloes (sooiefrluil similar to tfie groiri 
of a lioB), and hurled bone and rider to the eaitk with fearful tio- 
lenoe. His bora laid the poor homers haanch (^len to the bone^ 
making the most fearful nigged wound. In an instant Rujter re- 
gained his feet and ran for his life, which the huflyo obserring; 
gare chase, but most fortunately came down with a tremendous 
somersault in the mud, his feet slipping from under him ; thus the 
Bushman escape J certain deftruction. The bnffido rose much 
discomfited, and, the wountled horse first catching his eye, be 
went a second time after him, but he got out of the way. At this 
moment I managed to send one of my patent pacificating pills into hb 
aboalder, when he instantly quitted the field of action, and sought 
abeher in a dense cover on the mountain side, whither I deemed 
it imprudent to follow him. 
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CHAPTER XLVn. 

ELEPHANT HUNTIKG BY MOONLIGHT. 

©N the 17th of September, says Mr. Cumming, I resolred te 
ieare the fountain of Seboono, as it was much disturbed, and 
Id proceed with a few Bakalahari to a small yet famous watet 
about six miles to the southeast. We accordingly saddled up 
tmd held thither. On reaching this fountain, which is called by 
tin wttives " Paapaa," I found the numerous foot-paths leading Id 
it covered, as I had anticipated, with fresh spoor of elephant and 
limoceros. I then at once proceeded to study the best spot on 
which to make our shooting-hole for the m'ght. It would be im- 
possible to prevent some of the game from getting our wind, for 
thtt foot-pQths led to it from every side. The prevailing wind was 
from the east, so t pitched upon the southwest comer of the fbun* 
tain. The water was not more than twenty yards long and ten 
faroad. The west side was bounded by tufous rock, which rose 
■kniptly fiom tha water about five feet hig^. The top of tkil 
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rock was lerel with the surrounding yley, and here all tiis 
elephants drank, as if suspicious of treading on the muddy maigm 
(tt the other three sides of the fountain. I nuuie our shooting-bas 
within six or eight 3rards of the water, constructing it in a circokr 
form, of bushes packed together so as to form a hedge about three 
feet high. Qn the top of the hedge I placed heayy dead old 
branches of trees, so as to form a fine clear rest for our ziflet; 
these clean old branches were all lashed firmly together with 
strips ci thorn bark. All being completed, I took the Rakalshari 
and our steeds to a shady tree, about a quarter of a mile to lee- 
ward of the fountain, wheve we found a kraal and ofiPsaddJed. 
This day was particularly adapted to bring game to the watert 
the sun being extremely powerful, and a hot dry wind preTiiling 
all the afternoon. I told Carey that we were certain of haying a 
good night's sport, and I was right, for we undoubtedly had about 
the finest night's sport and the most wonderful that was ever 
enjoyed by man. 

A little before the sun went down, leaving our kraal, we held 
to the fountain, having with us our heavy-metaled rifiea, karoesesv 
and two Bakalahari. We also had two small guns, my double- 
barreled Westley Richards, and Carey's single-barreled gun« As 
we approached the fountain, a stately bull girafl^e stood before us; 
the heat of the day had brought him thither, but he feared to go 
in and drink ; .on observing us, he walked slowly away. Two 
jackals were next detected. Ghiinea-fowl, partridges, two or 
three sorts of pigeon and turtle-dove, and small birds in countless 
thousands, were pouring in to drink from every airt, as we walked 
up to our hiding-place and lay down. In a few minutes the sun 
was under ; but the moon was strong and high (it being withim 
three nights of the full), and the sky was clear, with scarcely a 
eloud. Very soon a step was heard approaching from the east : 
it was a presuming black rhinoceros. He came up within tea 
yards of the hiding-hole, and, observing us with his sharp prying 
eye, at once came slowly forward for a nearer inspection. I then 
shouted to him ; but this he did not heed in the slightest. I then 
spnoig up and waved my large kaibss, shouting at the same i 
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TUSf howavery only seemed to amuse Bottle, for he stood within 
fooi yards of us, with his horn threatening our moDieatary destruc- 
tion, mx would he wheel about until I threw a log of wood at 
him. Black rhinoceroses are very difficult to scare when they do 
not get the wind : the best way to do so is to hit them with a 
stone — that is, in the event of the sportsman not wUhiug to fire 
off his gun. 

Soon after Borfele departed four old bull el'ihrnu dr«w lear 
from the south. They were coming right on for the spot where 
%re lay, and they seemed very likely to walk over the top of us. 
We therefore placed our two big rifles in position, and awaited 
their forward movement with intense interest On they came, 
with a slow and stately step, until within. twenty yards of Ui» 
when the leading elephant took it into his head to pass to leeward. 
We let him come on until he got our wind ; he was then within 
ten yards of the muzzles of our heavy-metakd rifles ; on winding 
us, he tossed his trunk aloft, and we instantly fired together. I 
caught him somewhere about the heart, and my big six-pound 
life burst in Carey's hands, very nearly killing us both. The 
elephant^ on being fired at, wheeled about, and retreated to the 
forest at top speed. I now directed ^ Stick-in-the-mud*' to make 
use of his single-barreled twelve to the pound in the event of 
more elephants coming up ; and thanking my stars that the old 
Putch rifle had not sent us both to the land of the leal, I sat down 
and watched the dark masses of trees that cut the sky on every 
ride, in the hope of seeing a mass as high and wide come towering 
forward into the open space that surrounded the fountain. 

Nor did I watch long in vain, for very soon three princely bull 
elephants appeared exactly where the first came on, and holding 
exactly the same course. They approached just as the first had 
done. When the leading elephant came within ten yards of us* 
he got our wind and tossed up his trunk, and was wheeling round 
•o retreat, when we fired together, and sent our bullets somewhere 
about his hearL He ran two hundred yards and then stood, being 
evidently dying. His comrades haltt^d likewise, but one of tb^mt 
the fiiiest cf the three, almost immediately turned his h^ad. 
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foora to the fountain* and rery abwly and warilj e&xaa on. Wt 
now heard the wounded elephant utter the cry <^ death, and £iB 
hearily on the earth. Carey, whose ears were damaged by the 
bursting of the big rifle, did not catch this sound, but swore that 
the elephant which now so stealthily approached the water was 
the one at which we had fired. 

It was interesting to obeenre this grand old bull approach the 
fountain : he seemed to mistrust the very earth on which he stood, 
and smelt and examined with his trunk every yard of the ground 
before he trod on it, and sometimes stood fire minutes <m one spot 
without moving. At length, having gone round three aides of the 
fountain, and being apparently satisfied as to the correctness of 
OTery thing, he stepped boldly forward on to the rock on the west, 
and, walking up within six or seven yards of the muzzles of our 
rifles, turned his broadside, and, lowering his trunk into the water, 
drew up a volume of water, which he threw over his back and 
shoulders to cool his person. This operation he repeated two or 
three times, after which he commenced drinking, by drawing the 
water into his trunk and then pouring it into his mouth. I deter- 
mined to break his leg if possible ; so, covering the limb about 
level with the lower line of his body, I fired, Carey firing for his 
heart. I made a lucky shot ; and, as the elephant turned and 
'attempted to make away, his leg broke with a loud crack, and he 
stood upon his three sound ones. At once disabled and utterly 
incapable of escaping, he stood statue-like beside the fountain, 
within a few 3rards of where he had got the shot, and only occa- 
sionally made an attempt at locomotion. 

The p^tch of my rifle, fired at this elephant's comrade, had 
ignited a large baJl^f dry old dung, about eight yards to leeward 
of our kraal, and, &nned by the breeze, it was now burning away 
very brightly, the sparks flying in the wind. Presently, on look- 
ing about me, I beheld two bull elephants approaching by the self- 
same foot-path which tKe others had held. The first of the^ was 
» '^^^^rown bull, the last was an out-an4-out old feflbw' with 
^^ua tusks. They came on as the first had done, but seemed 
"*^*"^ *o pass to windward of us. The yOung^buIl, however^ 
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obterred the fire ; he at once walked up to it, and, smelb'ng at it 
with his trunk, seemed extremely amused, and in a gamboling 
humor threw his trunk about, as if not knowing what to think of 
it. The larger bull now came up, and exposed a fine broadside: 
we took him behind the shoulder and fired together : on receiving 
the shots, he wheeled about and held west with drooping earst 
evidently mortally wounded. 

Some time after this I detected an enormous old bull elephant 
approaching from the west. If we lay still where we were, he 
must in a few minutes get our wind, so we jumped up and raa 
forward out of his line of march. Here a bor^le opposed our fur- 
ther progress, and we had to stcme him out of our way. The 
elephant came on, and presently got the wind of where we had 
been lying. This at once seemed to awake his suspicions, for he 
stood still among the trees, stretching his trunk from side to side 
to catch the scent, and doubtful whether he should adv^^oe or 
retreat. We then ran toward him, and stalked in within 'ibrtj 
yards of where he stood, and, taking up a position behind a bush, 
awaited his forward movement. The elephant came slowly for- 
ward, and I thought would pass to windward of us, when he sud- 
denly altered his course, and walked boldly forward right for 
where we stood. He came on until within seven or eight yards, 
when I coughed loudly to turn him. He tossed up his trunk and 
turned quickly round to fly ; as he turned, however, we fired 
together, when the elephant uttered a shrill cry of distress, and 
crashed away, evidently hard hit. When this bull was standing 
before us, we both remarked that he was the finest we had seen 
that night : his tusks were extremely long, thick, and very un- 
usually wide set. 

We now returned to the fountain, and once more lay down te 
watch. Rhinoceroses, both black and white, were parading 
mUVlRl us all night in every direction. We had lain but a short 
time when I detected a single old bull elephant approaching from 
the south bjj the same path which all the others had held. This 
elephant must have been very thirsty, for he came boldly on with- 
out any hesitation ; and, keeping to windward, walked past within 
lo 
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about eight yards of iit« We fired at the same moment ; the 
elephant wheeled about, and, after running a hundred yard?, 
reduced his pace to a slow wallr. I clapped Carey on the 
shoulder, and said, « We have him.'* 1 had hardly uttered the 
words when he fell orer on his side ; he rose, howerer, again to 
his feet. At this moment the same presuming bor^le who had 
troubled us in the early part of the night, came up to us again, 
and, declining as before to depart by gentle hints, I thought it a 
fitting moment to put an end to his intrusion, and accordingly 
gare him a ball behind the shoulder. On receiving it, he galloped 
ofi* in tremendous consternation, and passed close under the djring 
elephant, who at the moment fell dead with a heavy crash, and 
broke one of his hiod legs under him in the fall. 

About an hour after two more elephants came towering on from 
the east. When they came up they stood for a long time motion- 
less wnhin forty yards of the water ; and at length the finer of 
the two, which was a very first-rate old bull, and carrying im- 
mense tusks, walked boldly forward, and passing round the north 
side of the fountain, commenced drinking on the rock just as the 
crippled bull had done. We both fired together, holding for his 
heart ; the bullets must have gone nearly through him, for we 
had double charges of powder in our weapons. On receiving the 
shots he dropped a volume of water from his trunk, and, tossing it 
aloft, uttered a loud cry and made ofi*, steering north ; but before 
he was out of our sight he reduced his pace to a slow walk, and 
I could quite plainly hear, by the loud, painful breathing through 
his trunk, that he was mortally wounded ; but whether the natives 
were too lazy to seek him, or having found him would not tell me, 
I know not, but I never got him. We shot another bull elephant 
shortly after this ; he too uttered a shrill cry, and went off holding 
the same course the last one did ; that was, however, all that I 
ever saw of him. 

It was now wearing on toward morning : the moon was low 
and the sky was cloudy ; and feeling very sleepy, I set the two 
Bakalahari to watch while I lay down to rest. Carey was already 
enjoying a sound sleep, and snoring loudly. I had lain nearly an 
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kour, and waa neither waking nor sleeping, when the Bakalahari 
whispered, << Clou toona, macoa," which signifief << Ball elephanta^ 
white man.'* I sat up on my kaross, and beheld three old bulls 
approaching from the west. At this moment there was a death- 
like calm in the atmosphere, and the sky looked rery threatening 
all along the mountain range which bounds this farorite elephant 
district on the southwest. I greatly feared a thunder-storm. 
Suddenly a breeze came whistling from the mountains, and gare 
these three elephants our wind. We then left the fountain and 
lield to otir wagons, where we slept till the sun rose. 

When the sun rose I proceeded with the Bakalahari to inspect 
the spoors of the wounded elephants. I was struck with astonish- 
ment when I thought over our night's sport : nine times had first- 
late old bull elephants come up to drink, and we had fired at 
eight of these at distances of from six to ten 3rards, with cool, 
steady rests. Two of them lay dead beside the fountain ; another 
had a broken ieg^ and could not escape ; and the only one which 
we imagined had escaped was the bull with the wide-set tusks, 
which we both felt certain was wounded too far back in the body. 
The CFont, however, prored that our expectations were incorrect, 
for that afternoon we found this princely elephant lying dead very 
near our kraal. Both our shots were very far back, wounding 
him somewhere about the kidneys. We never saw any thing of 
the four other elephants shot by us. The bull with the broken 
leg had gone nearly a mile from the fountain when we ca^ie ivf 
to him. At first he made vain attempts to escape, and then to 
charge ; but finding he could neither escape nor catch any of us, 
he stood at bay beside a tree, and my after-riders began to assail 
him. It was curious to watch his movements as the boys, at 
about twenty yards' distance, pelted him with sticks, ioc. Each 
thing, as it was thrown, he took up and hurled back at them. 
When, however, dry baits of elephants' dung were pitched at 
him, he contented himself with smelling at them with his trunk. 
At length, wishing to put an end to his existence, I gave him four 
shots behind the shoulder, when he at once exhibited signs of dis- 
tress ; water ran from his eyes, and he could barely keep them 
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c^n ; presentij his gigantic fonn qaivered, and, idling orer, W 
expiiecL At night we again watched the fountain. Onlj one 
elephant appeared ; late in the night he came up to ieewani, and 
got our wind. I, howerer, shot two fine old muchocho, or while 
rhinoceroeetf, and wounded two or three hor^le, which were found 
by the natiree. 

On the 19th I proceeded with Carey and Piet^and a few Baki- 
lahariy to a small fountain lying one mile to the south : here we 
made two shooting-boxes of boughs of trees, lliere were three 
pools at which the game drank, the largest not being more than 
twelve feet in breadth. I and Carey at night shot one fine ball 
elephant and four rhinoceroses, wounding two others, which 
escaped. On the night following we also wounded two elephaBis, 
which got away. ^ 

The next night I put in practice a novel experiment I had long 
entertained — that of hunting elephants by moonlight with dogt 
and horses, as in the day, being very much annoyed at wounding 
and losing in the last week no less than ten first-rate old bull 
elephants. I communicated my idea to <^ Stick-in-the-mud,*' and 
we hastily proceeded to saddle my steed. I led my dogs, eight 
in number, through the forest to lee^i'ard of where a bull who had 
come to the fountain to drink had gone in, and when I saw thtt 
they had got his wind I slipped them. They dashed forward, 
and next minute I followed the baying of the dogs and the cruh 
and the trumpet of the elephant. He rushed away at first with- 
out halting, and held right for the mountains to the southwest 
When, however, he found that his speed did not avail, and that 
he could not get away from his pursuers, he began to turn and 
dodge about in the thickest of the cover, occasionally making 
charges after the dogs. I followed on as best I could, shouting 
with all my might to encourage my good hounds. These, hea^ 
ing their master*8 voice beside them, stuck well by the elephant, 
and fought him better than in the day. I gave him my first two 
shots from the saddle ; after which, I rode close up to hiniv and, 
running in on foot, gave him some deadly shots at distances fron 
Eileen te twenty yards* 
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The elephant very soon evinced signs of distress, and ceased to 
make away from us. Taking up positions in the densest parts of 
the cover, he caught up the red dust with his trunk, and throwing 
it over his head and hack, endeavored to conceal himself in a 
cloud. This was a fine opportunity to pour in my deadly shafby 
and I took care to avail myself of it* When he had received 
about twelve shots, he walked slowly forward in a dying state* 
the hlood streaming from his trunk. I rode close up to him, and 
gave him a sharp right and left from the saddle : he turned and 
"walked a few yards, then suddenly came down with tremendous 
violence on his vast stem, pitching his head and trunk aloft to a 
prodigious height, and, falling heavily over on his side, expired. 
This was an extremely large and handsome elephant, decidedly 
the finest hull I had shot this year. Afraid of taking cold or 
rheumatism, for I was in a most profuse perspiration, I hastened 
back to my fire-side, having first secured all the dogs in their 
couples. Here I divested myself of my leather trowsers, shootings 
belt, and veldt-schoens, and, stretched on my kaross, I took tea, 
and wondered at the facility with which I had captured thif 
mighty elephant. 

Feeling fatigued, I intended to lie down and rest till morning. 
Just, however, as I was arranging my saddles for a pillow, I be* 
held another first-rate old hull elephant advancing up the vley 
firom the south. I at once resolved that he, too, should run the 
gauntlet with the dogs. In immense haste, tnerefore, I once more 
pulled on my old leathers, and buckled on my shooting-belt, and 
ran down into the rank long grass beside the fountain to meet him, 
armed with the large two-grooved rifle, having directed Carey 
and Piet to come slowly up with the dogs and my horse and gun 
as soon as they were ready. The elephant came on, and stood 
drinking within thirty yards of me. When I saw Carey coming 
on with the dogs and steed, I fired, but my rifle hung fire. The 
shot, however, gave the dogs good courage, and they fought well. 
The elephant took away at a rapid pace toward the other foun- 
tain where the Bechuanas lay, and at first led me through very 
bad wait-a-bit thorn cover, which once or twice nearly swept me 
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mit of the saddle. Presently he inclined to the west, and got into 
better country ; I then rode doee to him, and bowled him over 
with four shots. 

The next morning, my ammunition being expended, or rery 
nearly so, I dispatched Carey to camp for fresh supplies. After 
he had gone I walked through the forest, when I observed <<Fro. 
chum** snuff up the wind and go ahead. I soon saw him return- 
ing, with two jackals trotting behind him, so I at once knew that 
there was some game lying dead in adrance. When I had pro- 
ceeded a little further the dogs ran forward, and next moment a 
rush of many feet was heard charging toward where I stood. It 
was a troop of half-grown-lions, with a lioness, which dashed past 
me, followed by the dogs. They had been feasting on a white 
rhinoceros, shot by me two nights preriously, which 1 found lying 
a little in adrance. Beside the carcase stood a fine fat calf — the 
poor thing, no doubt, fancying that its mother slept ; heedless of 
lions, and all the other creatures that had trodden there, it had 
remained beside its dead mother for a day and two nights. Rhi- 
noceros' calres always stick to their mothers long after they are 
dead. The next night I was again successful in a night hunt, 
and bagged a rery fine bull elephant. This wound up my ele- 
phant night shooting for that moon, for next day there was a most 
awful thundernrtoim, which filled the foreat with huge pools of 
water. 
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ADVBirTURB WITH A MONSTBB LION. 

N the 29th, says Mr. Cammmg# 
we arrived at a small village Cf 
Bakalahari, These natives told me 
that elephants were ahundant on 
the opposite side of the river. I 
accordingly resolved to halt here and 
hunt, and drew my wagons up on 
the river's bank, within thirty yards 
of the water, and about one hun- 
dred yards from the native village. 
Having outspanned, we at once se* 
about making for the caUle a kraa^ 
of the worst description of thorn- 
trees. Of this I had now become very particular, since my severe 
loss by lions on the first of this month ; and my cattle Were, at 
night, secured by a strong kraal, which inclosed my two wagons, 
the horses being made fast to a trek-tow stretched between the hind 
wheels of the wagons. I had yet* however, a fearful lesson io 
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learn as to (he nature and character of the Item, of which I had at oob 
time entertained so little fear; and on this night a horrible tragedy 
was to be acted in my little lonely camp, of so very appaOing 
a nature as to make the blood curdle in our reins. I worked till 
near sundown at one side of the kraal with Hendrie, my fint 
wagon-drirer — ^I cutting down the trees with my tm, and he drag- 
ing them to the kraal. When the kraal for the cattle was finished, 
I turned my attention to making a pot of barley-broth, and lighted 
my fire between the wagons and the water, close on the rirer's 
bank, under a dense grove of shady trees, making no sort of kraal 
around our sitting-place for the evening. 

The Hottentots, without any reason, made their fire about fifty 
yards from mine; they according to their usual custom, being 
satisfied with the shelter of a large dense bush. The evening 
passed away cheerfuUy. Soon aAer it was dark we heard ele- 
phants breaking the trees in the forest across the river, and once 
or twice I strode away into the darkness some distance from the 
fireside to stand and listen to them. I little at that moment, 
deemed of the imminent peril to which I was exposing my life, 
nor thought that a blood-thirsty man-eater lion was crouching near, 
only watching bis opportunity to spring into the kraal and consign 
one of us to a most horrible death. About three hours after the sua 
went down I called to my men to come and take their cofiee and 
supper, which was ready for them at my fire ; and after supper 
three of them returned before their comrades to their own fireside 
and lay down ; these were John Stofolus, Hendric, and Ruyter. 
In a few minutes an ox came out by the gate of the kraal and 
walked round the back of it. Hendric got up and drove him in 
again, and then went back to his fireside and lay down. Hendric 
and Ruyter lay on one side of the fire under one blanket, and John 
Stofolus lay on the other. At this moment I was sitting taking 
some barley-broth ; our fire was very small, and the night was 
pitch-dark and windy. Owing to our proximity to the native 
village the wood was very scarce, the Bakahalari having burned 
it all in their fires. * 

Suddenly the appaling and murderous vcHce of an angry, fakwd 
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thii . ty lion burst upon mj ear within a few yards of us» followed 
by the shrieking of the Hottentots. Again and again the mur* 
derous roar of attack was repeated. We heard John and Ruyter 
shriek << The lion ! the lion !'* still, for a few moments, we thought 
he was but chasing one of the dogs round the kni'al ; but, next 
instant, John Stofolus rushed into the midst of us almost speech- 
less with fear and terror, his eyes bursting from their sockets, and 
shrieked out, "The lion! the lion! He has got Hendric ; he 
dragged him away from the fire beside me. I struck him 
with the burning brands upon his head, but he would not let go 
his hold. Hendric is dead ! Oh God ! Hendric is dead ! Let 
us take fire and seek him !" The rest of my people rushed about, 
shrieking and yelUng as if they were mad. I was at once angry 
with them for their foNy, and told them that if they did not stand 
still and keep quiet, the lion would have another of us ; and that 
yery likely there was a troop of them. I ordered the dogs, which 
were nearly all fast, to be made loose, and the fire to be increased 
as far as could be. I then shouted Hendric*s name, but all was 
still. I told my men that Hendric was dead, and that a regiment of 
soldiers could not now help him, and, hunting my dogs forward, 
I had every thing brought within the cattle-kraal, when we lighted 
our fire and closed the entrance as well as we could. 

My terrified people sat round the fire with guns in their hands 
till the day broke, still fancying that every moment the lion would 
return and spring again into the midst of us. When the dogs were 
first let go, the stupid brutes, as dogs often prove when most re- 
quired, instead of going at the lion, rushed fiercely on one another, 
and fought desperately for some minutes. After this they got his 
wind, and, going at him, disclosed to us his position : they kept up a 
continual barking until the day dawned, the lion occasionally spring- 
ing after them and driving them in upon the kraal. The hoi^ 
rible monster hiy all night wilhm forty yards of us, consuming the 
wretched man whom he had chosen for his prey. He had dragged 
him into a little hollow at the back of the thick bush beside which 
the fire was kindled, and there he remained till the day dawned, 
carele&s of our proximity. 
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Ic appeared diat wlien the nnfortoiiate Hendric rose to drire »m, 
the ox, the lioa had watched him to his fireside, and he b^ 
scarcelj lain down when the brute sprang upon him and Rnytcr 
^for both lay under one blanket), with his appaling, murderous 
roar, and, roaring aa he lay, grappled him with his fearful daws, 
and kept biting him on the breast and shoulder, all the while feel- 
ing for his neck ; haying got hold of which, he at once dragged 
him away backward round the bush into the dense shade. 

As the lion lay upon the unfortunate man he faintly cried, 
<< Help me, help me ! Oh God ! men, help me !" After which 
the fearful beast got a hold of his neck, and then all was still, except 
that his comrades heard the bones of his neck cracking between 
the teeth of the lion. John Stofolus had lain with his back to the 
fire on the opposite side, and on hearing the lion he sprang up, 
and, seizing a large flaming brand, he had belabored him on the 
head with the burning wood ; but the brute did not take any 
notice of him. The Bushman had a harrow escape ; he was not 
altogether scatheless, the lion having inflicted two gashes in his 
seat with his claws. 

The next morning, just as the day began to dawn, we heard the 
lion dragging something up the river side under cover oC the bank. 
We drove the cattle out of the kraal, and then proceeded to in- 
spect the scene of the night's awful tragedy. In the hollow, 
where the Uon had lain consuming his prey, we found one leg of 
the unfortunate Hendric, bitten off below the knee, the shoe still 
on his foot ; the grass and bushes were all stained with his blood, 
and fragments of his pea-coat lay all around. Poor Hendric ! I knew 
the fragments of that old coat, and had often marked them hanging 
in the dense covers where the elephant had charged aAer my un- 
fortunate after-rider. Hendric was by far the best man I had 
about my wagons, of a most cheerful disposition, a first-rate wagon- 
driver, fearless in the field, ever active, willing, and obliging : his 
toss to us all was very serious. 



CHAPTER XLES. 

HUimNa THE BUSTARD AND ELAKD. 

At an early hour on the morning of the 6th, says Mr. Cnmmin^ 
while I was yet in bed, Hendric Strydom and his Iran were fttandinf 
over my fire, alongside of my wagon, with a welcome supply of sweet 
milk, and harrying on the indolent Hottentots to prepare my hfetk- 
&st, and ronse their slothful master, the earliest dawn being, as he 
affirmed, the best time to go after the springboks. On hearing thdr 
voices, I rose, and haying break&sted, we shouldered our " roen,'' 
walked about a mile across the plain, and took up podtioiifl behind 
two very low bushes, about three hundred yards apart, and instructed 
our Hottentots to endeayor to driye the springboks towards us. We 
had two beats, but were unlucky both times, each of us wounding 
and losing a springbok. In the eyening we went out again to hunt 
on the same principle, on a yery wide fiat to the west of his house, 
where we lay down behind yery low bushes, in the middle of the 
bucks. We lay there on our breasts for two hours, with herds of 
springboks moying all round us, our Hottentots manosuyring in the 
distance. One small troop came within shot of me, when I sent my 
bullet spinning through a graceful doe, which bounded forward a 
hundred yards, and, staggering for a moment, fell oyer and expired. 
A little after this, I suddenly peroeiyed a large paow or bustard 
walking on the plun before me. These birds are yery wary, and 
difficult to approach. I therefore resolyed to haye a shot at him, 
and lay like a piece of rock until he came within range, when I sent 
a bullet through him. He managed, howeyer, to fiy about a quarter 
of a mile, when he alighted; and, on going up to the place half an hour 
after, I found him lying dead, with his head stuck into a bush of heath. 

On the 15th, I took leaye of my friends, at Kummani and oon« 
(284) 
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A LOCUST. 

tinned my journey in a northeasterly course through a heary 
•andy country of boundless level plains, stretching away on every 
side, covered with rank yellow grass, which, waving in the breeze, 
imparted the idea of -endless fields of ripe com. At sundown we 
crossed the Matluarin River, an insignificant stream, and encamped 
on its northern bank. On the march we saw a few blue wilde- 
beests and ostriches. At dawn of day on the following morning 
we pursued our journey through the same description of country* 
▼aried, however, with detached clumps of thorny mimosas. On 
the march we crossed a swarm of locusts, resting for the night on 
the grass and bushes. They lay so thick that the wagons could 
have been filled with them in a very short time, covering the 
Jarge bushes just as a swarm of young bees cover the branch on 
which it pitches. Locusts afibrd fattening and wholesome food to 
man, birds, and all sorts of beasts ; cows and horses, lions, jackals, 
hyenas, antelopes, elephants, &c., devour them. We met a party 
of Batlapis carrying heavy burdens of them on their backs. Our 
hungry dogs made a fine feast on them. The cold frosty night 
had rendered them unable to take wing until the sun should 
restore their powers. As it was difficult to obtain sufiScient food 
for my dogs, I and Isaac took a large blanket, which we spread 
under a bush, whose branches were bent to the ground with the 
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BABOON. 



mass of locasts which covered it ; and, having shaken the bnoclieiv 
in an instant I had more locusts than I could carry on my hftck : 
these we roasted for ourselves and dogs. 

Beautifully wooded hills and mountains stretched away on 
every side ; some of the mountains were particularly grand and 
majestic, their summits heing surrounded by steep precipices and 
abrupt parapets of rock, the abodes of whole colonies of black- 
faced baboons, which, astonished to behold such novel intruders 
upon their domains, leisurely descended the craggy mountain 
sides for a nearer inspection of our caravan. Seating themselyes 
together upon a broad ledge, they seemed to hold a council as to 
the propriety of permitting us to proceed further through their 
territories. Having advanced about nine miles, I drew up my 
wagons on the bank of a rivulet, where the spoor of large game 
was extremely abundant. In the bed of the stream I discovered 
the scaly skin of a manis, which had been newly eaten by some 
bird of prey. This extraordinary animal, which in its habits par- 
takes of the nature of the hedgehog, is about three feet in length, 
and is covered all over with an impenetrable coat of mail, consist- 
ing of large rough scales about the size and shape of the husk of 
an artichoke ; these overlap one another in an extraordinary and 
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HANTS. 

▼ery l)eautiful manner. Its tail is broad, and likewise corered 
with scales ; on being disturbed it rolls itself into a ball. The 
mania is met with throughout the interior of South Africa, but it it 
rare and very seldom seen. 

Having taken some cofiee, I rode out unattended, with my rifle, 
and before proceeding far I fell in with a huge white rhinoceros 
with a large calf, standing in a thorny grove. Getting my wind, 
she set off at top speed through thick thorny bushes, the calf, as 
is invariably the case, taking the lead, and the mother guiding its 
course, generally about three feet in length, against its ribs. My 
horse shied very much at first, alarmed at the strange appearance 
of *< Chuckuroo," but by a sharp application of spur and jambok 
I prevailed upon him to follow, and presently, the ground im- 
proTing, I got alongside, and, firing at the gallop, sent a bullet 
through her shoulder. She continued her pace with blood stream- 
ing from the wound, and very soon reached on impracticable 
thorny jungle, where I could not follow, and instantly lost her. 
In half an hour I fell in with a second rhinoceros, being an old 
bull of the white variety. Dismountinc, I crept within twenty 
yards, and saluted him with both barrels in the shoulder, upon 
which he made off, uttering a loud blowing noise, and upsetting 
every thing that obstructed his progress. 

Shortly after this I found myself on the banks of the stream 
beside which my wagons were outspnnned. Following along its 
margin, I presently beheld a bull of the bor^Ie, or black rhinocerosi 
standing within a hundred yards of me. Dismounting from my 
hone, I secured him to a tree, and then stalked within twenty 
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yards of the huge beast, under corer of a large, strong bosh. 
Bordle, hearing me advance, came on to see what it was* and 
suddenly protruded his horny nose within twenty yards of me. 
Knowing well that a front shot would not prove deadly* I sprang 
to my feet and ran behind the bush. Upon this the villain 
charged, blowing loudly, and chased me round the bush. ' Ilad 
his activity been equal to his ugliness, my wanderings would 
have terminated here, but by my superior agility I had the ad« 
vantage in the turn. After standing a short time eyeing roe 
through the bush, he got a whiff* of my wind, which at once 
alarmed him. Uttering a blowing noise, and erecting his insig- 
nificant yet saucy-looking tail, he wheeled about, leaving me 
master of the field, when I sent a bullet through his ribs to teach 
him manners. 

Finding that rhinoceroses were abundant in the vicinity, I re- 
solved to halt a day for the purpose of hunting, and after an early 
breakfast on the 6th I rode southeast with the two Baqu^ines. 
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They lad me along the beset of the mountaiiity thnrngli woodj delk 

and qpen glades, and we erentuaily reached a gnmd forest gray 

vriih age. Here we found abundance of spoor of a Tariety of 

game, and started several herds of the more common Tarieties. 

At length I observed an old bull eland standing under a tree* He 

^vas the first that I had seen, and was a noble specimen, standing 

about six feet high at the shoulder. Observing us, k« made off at 

a gallop, springing over the trunks of decayed trees which lay 

across his path ; but very soon he reduced his pace to a trot* 

Spurring my horse, another moment saw me riding hard behind 

bim. Twice in the thickets I lost sight of him, and he very 

nearly escaped me ; but at length, the ground improving, I came 

np with hjm, and rode within a few yards behind him. Long 

streaks of foam now streamed from his mouth, and a profuse per« 

apiration had changed his sleek grey coat to an ashy blue. Tears 

trickled from his large dark eye, and it was plain that the eknd's 

hours were numbered. Pitching my rifle to my shoulder, I let 

fly at the gallop, and mortally wounded him behind ; then spurring 

my horse, I shot past him on his right side, and discharged my 

other barrel behind his shoulder, when the eland staggered for a 

moment and subsided in the dust. The two Baquaines soon 

made their appearance, and seemed delighted at my success. 

Having kindled a fire, ihey cut out steaks, which they roasted on 

the embers : I also cooked a steak for myseU^ spitting it upon a 

forked branch, the other end of which I sharpened with my knife 

and stuck into the ground. 

Of the rhinoceros there are four varieties in South Africa, distin* 
guished by the Bechuanas by the names of the bor6l6, or bkck 
rhinoceros, the keitloa, or two-homed black rhinoceros, the mucho- 
cho, or common white rhinoceros, and the kobaoba, or kmg-horaed 
white rhinoceros. Both varieties of the black rhinoceros are ex- 
tremely fierce and dangerous, and rush headlong and unprovoked 
at any object which attmcts their attention. They never attain 
much fat, and their flesh is tough, and not much esteemed by the 
Bechuanas. Their food consists ahnost entirely of the thorny 

branches of the wait-a-bit thorns. Their horns are mack ahorler 
19 
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Aaa dMMe of the other rarieties, seldom exceedmg eigbteea 
inches in length. They are fincl}' poJished with constant rubbing 
against the trees. The skull is remarkably formed, its most strik- 
ing feature being the tremendous thick ossification in which it 
ends above the nostrils. It is on this mass that the horn is sup- 
ported. The horns are not connected with the skull, being at^ 
tached merely by the skin, and they may thus be separated from 
the head by means of a sharp knife. They are hard and per> 
fectly solid throughout, and are a fine material for vanous articles, 
such as drinking-cups, mallets for rifles, handles for turner^ 
tools, dbc., dbc. The horn is capable of a very high polish. The 
eyes of the rhinoceros are small and sparkling, and do not readily 
observe the hunter, provided he keeps to leeward of them. The 
skin is extremely thick, and only to be penetrated by bullets hard- 
ened with soUler. During the day the rhinoceros will be found 
lying asleep or standing indolently in some retired part of the 
forest, or under the base of the mountains, sheltered from the 
power of the sun by some friendly grove of umbrella-topped 
mimosas. In the evening they commence their nightly ramble, 
and wander over a great extent of country. They usually visit 
the fountains between the hours of nine and twelve o*clock at 
night, and it is on these occasions that they may be most success- 
fully hunted, and with least danger. The black rhinoceros is 
subject to paroxysms of unprovoked fury, oflen plowing up the 
groand for several yards with its- horns, and assaulting large bushes 
in the most violent manner. On these bushes they work for hours 
with their horns, at the same time snorting and blowing loudly, nor 
do they leave them in general until they have broken them into 
pieces. The rhinoceros is supposed by many, and by myself 
among the rest, to be the animal alluded to by Job, chap, xxxix., 
verses 10 and 11, where it is written, << Canst thou bind the 
unicorn with his band in the furrow ? or wilt be harrow the 
valleys afler thee ? wilt thou trust him because his strength is 
great ? or wilt thou leave thy labor to him ?*' evidently alluding to 
an animal possessed of great strength and of untamable disposition, 
for both of whieh the rhinoceros is remarkable. AH the four 
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varieties delight to rail and wallow in mod, witb whioh tlidr 
ragged hides are generally incrusted. Both Tarietiea of the hkek 
rhinoceroe are much smaller and more active than the white, and 
are so swift that a horse with its rider on its back can rarely orei^ 
take them. The two varieties of the white rhinoceros are so 
similar in habits, that the description of one will serve for both, tbe 
principal difierence consisting in the length and set of the anterior 
horn ; that of the muchocho averaging from two to three feet in 
length, and pointing backward, while the horn of the kobaoba often 
exceeds four feet in length, and inclines forward from the nose at 
an angle of forty-five degrees. The posterior horn of either 
species seldom exceeds six or seven inches in length. The ko- 
baoba is the rarer of the two, and it is found very far in the hh 
teriOT, chiefly to the eastward of the Limpopo. Its bonis are very 
▼aluable for loading rods, supplying a substance at once suitabto 
for a sporting implement and excellent for the purpose. Botk 
tiiese varieties of rhinoceros attain an enormous sise, being the 
animals next in magnitude to the elephant. They feed solely ea 
grass, carry much fat, and their flesh is excellent, being prefemble 
to beef. They are of a much milder and more inoffensive dispo- 
sition than the black rhinoceros, rarely charging their pursuer. 
Their speed is very inferior to that of the other varieties, and a 
person well mounted can overtake and shoot them. The head of 
these is a foot longer than that of the bonfele. They generally 
carry their heads low, where^M the bor^le, when disturbed, carries 
his very high, which imparts to him a saucy and independent air. 
Unlike the elephants* they never associate in herds, but are met 
with singly or in pairs. In districts where they are abundant, 
from three to six may be found in company, and I once saw up* 
ward of a dozen congregated together on some young grass, but 
such an occurrence is rare. 

That magnificent animal the ekmd is by &r the largest of all the 
antelope tribe, exceeding a large ox in size. It abo attains an ex- 
traordinary condition, being often burdened with a very large 
amount of fat. Its flesh is most exceUent, and is justly esteemed 
above all others. It has a peculiar sweetness, and is tender and 
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fit (or Qte the moment the aoimal is killed* Like the gemabokv 
the eland is independent of water, and frequents the horden of the 
great Kalahari desert in herds varying from ten to a handred. It 
is also generally difiused throughout all the wooded districts of 
the interior where I hunted. Like ether varieties of deer and 
antebpe, the old males may often be fcund consoritng together 
apart from the females« aod a troop of these, when in full condition, 
may be likened to a herd of stali-fed oxen. The eland has less 
speed than any other variety of antelope : and, by jndicious riding, 
they may be driven to camp from a groat distance. In this man- 
ner I have oflen ridden the best bull out of the \ erd, and brought 
him within gunshot of my wagons, where I could more conveni« 
ently cut up and preserve the flesh, without the trouble of send- 
ing men and pack -oxen to fetch it. I have repeatedly seen an 
eland drop down dead at the end of a severe chase, owing to his 
plethoric habit The skin of the eland I had just shot emitted* 
like most other antebpes, the most delicioos perfome of trees aad 
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CHAPTER L. 

HUNTING TUB GIRAFFE. — ^HABITS OF THB BLEPHANT. 

R. GUMMING thus describes the 
girafie. These gigantic and ex- 
quisitely beautiful animals, which 
are admirably formed by nature 
to adorn the fair forests that clothe 
the boundless plains of the inter- 
ior,are widely distributed through- 
out the interior of Southern Africa, 
but are nowhere to be met with 
in^ great numbers. In countries 
nnmoli'istftd by the intraflive foot of man» the giiafie is found gen- 
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eialiy id herds Tarying from twelve to sixteen ; but I bare not 
unfiequently met witb herds containing thirty individuals, and on 
one occasion I counted forty together ; this however was owing to 
chance, and about sixteen may be reckoned as the average number 
of a herd. These herds are composed of giraflles of various sixes, 
from the young giraflle of nine or ten feet in height, to the dark chest- 
nut-colored old bull of the herd, whose exalted head towers above 
his companions, generally attaining a height of upward of eighteen 
feet. The females are of lower stature and more delicately 
formed than the males, their height averaging from sixteen to 
seventeen feet. Some writers have discovered ugliness and a 
want of grace in the giraffe, but I consider that he is one of the 
most strikingly beautiful animals in the creation ; and when a herd 
of them is seen scattered through a grove of Uie picturesque 
parasol-topped acacias which adorn their native plains, and oo 
whose uppermoet shoots they are enabled to browse by the colossal 
height with which nature has so admirably endowed them, be 
must indeed be slow of conception who Hedla to discover both grace 
and dignity in all their movements. 

On the 2&th, at dawn of day, we inspanned, aad trekked aboa*. 
five hours in a northeasterly course, through a boundless open 
country, sparingly adorned with dwarfish old trees. In the dis- 
tance the long-sought mountains of Bamangwato at length loomed 
blue before me. We halted beside a glorious fountain, which at 
once made me forget all the cares and difficulties I had encoun- 
tered in re&ching it. The name of this fountain was Massooey, but 
I at once christened it << the Elephant's own Fountain.*' This 
was a very remarkable spot on the southern borders of endless 
elephant forests, at which I had at length arrived. The fountain 
was deep and strong, situated in a hollow at the eastern extremity 
of an extensive vley, and its margin was surrounded by a level 
stratum of solid old red sandstone. Here and there by a thick 
layer of soil upon the rock, and this was packed fiat with the 
fresh spoor of elephants. Around the water's edge the very rock 
was worn down by the gigantic feet which for ages had tro^ 
den there. 
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The soil of the surrounding country was white and yellow sand, 
but grassy trees* and bushes were abundant* From the borders 
of the fountain a hundred well-trodden elephant foot-paths led 
away in every direction, like the radii of a circle. The breadth 
'of these paths was about three feet; those leading to the north- 
ward and east was most frequented, the country in those directions 
being well wooded. We drew up the wagons on a hillock on the 
eastern side of the water* This position commanded a good view 
of any game that might approach to drink. I had just cooked 
my break&st, and commenced to feed when I heard my men ex- 
claim, << Almagtig keek de ghroote clomp cameel ;" and raising my 
eyes frcrni my sassayby stew, I beheld a truly beautiful and rery 
unusual scene. From the margin of the fountain there extended 
an open level vley, without tree or bush, that stretched away about 
a mile to the northward, where it was bounded by extensive 
groves of wide-spreading mimosas. Up the middle of this vley 
stalked a troop of ten colossal girafies, flanked by two large herds 
of blue wildebeests and zebras, with an advanced guard of pallahs. 
They were all coming to the fountain to drink, and would be 
within rifle-shot of the wagons before I could finish my breakftst. 
I, however, continued to swallow my food with the utmost expedition, 
having directed my men to catch and saddle Colesberg. In a 
few minutes the giraflles were slowly advancing within two hun- 
dred yards, stretching their graceful necks, and gazing in wonder 
at the unwonted wagons. Grasping my rifle, I now mounted 
Colesberg, and rode slowly toipi^ard them. They continued gazing 
at the wagons until I was within (me hundred yards of them, 
when, wisking their long tails over their rumps, they made off' at 
an easy canter. As I pressed upon them they increased their 
pace ; but Colesberg had much the speed of them, and before we 
had proceeded half a mile I viras riding by the shoulder of the 
dark-chestnut old bull, whose head towered above the rest. Letting 
fly at the gallop, I wounded him behind the shoulder ; soon after 
which I broke him from the herd, and presently going ahead of 
him, he came to a stand. I then gave him a second bullet, some- 
v^here near the first. These two shots had taken efl^and he 
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wu BOW in my power, bat I would not lay Urn low «o §u (ran 
camp ; 8o» haring waited until he had regained his breath, I dioie 
him half way back toward the wagons. Here he became obstrepe^ 
ous; so loading one barrel, and pointing my rifle to wards the 
clouds, I shot him in the throat, when, rearing high, he fell badr 
ward and expired. This was a magnificent specimen of ike 
ginific, measuring upward of eighteen feet in height. I stood kt 
nearly half an hour engrossed in the coDtempktion of his extreme 
beauty and gigaotic proportions ; and if there had been no ele- 
phants, I could have exclaimed like Duke Alexander <^ Gonko 
when he killed the famous old stag with seventeen tine, « Now I 
can die happy*" But I longed for an encounter with the noUe 
elephants, and I thought little more of the gira% than if I had 
killed a gemsbok or an eland 

Before proceeding further with my narrative, it may here be m- 
teresting to make a few remarks on the African elephant and Ui 
habits. The elephant is widely difiused through the vast foteels, 
and is met with in herds of various numbers. The male is veiy 
much larger than the female, consequently much mom difficult to 
kill. He is provided with two enormous tusks. These are long, 
tapering, and beautifully arched ; their length averages from six 
to eight feet, and they weigh from sixty to a hundred pounds each. 
In the vicinity of the equator the elephants attain to a greater siis 
than to the southward ; and I am in possession of a pair of tuAs 
of the African bull elephant, the larger of which measures ten feet 
nine inches in length, and weighs one hijndred and seventy-three 
pounds. The females, unlike the Asiatic elephants in this re- 
spect, are likewise provided with tusks. The price which the 
laigest ivory fetches in the English market is frcnn £S8 to £8S 
per hundred and twelve pounds. Old bull elephants are found 
singly or in pairs, or consorting together in small herds, varying 
from six to twenty individuals. The younger bulls remain fioc 
many years in company of their mothers, and these are met to- 
gether in hrge herds of from twenty to a hundred individuals. The 
food ef the elephant consist of the branches, leaves, and roots of 
trees, and also of a variety of bulbs, of the situation of whkh h» 
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k adrised by his exquisite sense of smell. To obtain these be 
turns up the ground with his tusks^ and whole acres may be sees 
thus plowed up. Elephants consume an immense quantity of 
fcod, and pass the greater part of the day and night in feeding. 
Like the whale in the ocean, the elephant on land is acquainted 
with, and roams over, wide and extensive tracts. He is extremely 
particular in always frequenting the freshest and most verdant 
districts of the forest ; and when one district is parched and barren* 
he will forsake it for years, and wander to great distances in quest 
of better pasture. 

The elephant entertains an extracnrdinary horror of man* and a 
child can put a hundred of them to flight by passing at a quarter 
of a mile to windward ; and when thus disturbed, they go a long 
way before they halt. It is surprising how soon these sagacious 
animals are aware of the presence of a hunter in their domains. 
When one troop has been attacked, all the other elephants fre- 
quenting the district are aware of the fact within two or threa 
days, when they all forsake it, and mignite to distant parts, leaving 
the hunter no alternative but to inspan his wagons, and remove 
to fresh ground. This constitutes one of the greatest difficulties 
which a skilful elephant-hunter encounters. Even in the most 
remote parts, which may be reckoned the head-quarters of the 
elephant, it is only occasionally, and with inconceivable toil and 
hardship, that the eye of the hunter is cheered by the sight of one. 
Owing to habits peculiar to himself, the elephant is more inac« 
cessible, and much more rarely seen, than any other game quad- 
ruped, excepting certain rare antelopes. They choose for their 
resort the most lonely and secluded depths of the forest, generally 
at a very great distance from the rivera and fountains at which 
they drink. In dry and warm weather they visit these waters 
nightly, but in cool and cloudy weather they drink (mly once 
eTcry third or fourth day. About sundown the elephant leaves 
his distant mid-day haunt, and commences his march toward the 
fountain, which is probably from twelve to twenty miles distant 
This he generally reaches between the hours of nine and mid* 
night, when, having slacked his thirst and cooled hie body by 
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•pouthig large Tolomes of water orer his back with his tnuik* he 
lesnmes the path to his forest solitudes. Haying ivached a 
secluded spot, I have remarked that full-grown bulls lie down on 
their broadsides* about the hour of midnight, and sleep for a few 
hours. The spot which they usually select is an ant-hill, and 
they lay around it with their backs resting against it : these hills, 
formed by the white ants, are from thirty to forty feet in diameter 
at their base. The mark of the under tusk is always deeply im- 
printed in the ground, proving that they lie upon thoir sides. I 
never remarked that females had thus lain down, and it is only in 
die more secluded districts that the bulls adopt this practice ; for I 
observed that, in districts where the elephants were liaUe to fre- 
quent disturbance, they took repose standing on their legs beneath 
some shady tree. Having slept, they then proceeded to feed ex- 
tensively. Spreading out from one another, and proceedii^ in a 
zigxag course, they smash and destroy all the finest trees in ths 
forest which happen to lie in their course. The number of goodly 
trees which a herd of bull elephants will thus destroy is utterly 
incredible. They are extremely capricious, and on coming to a 
group of five or six trees, they break down not unfrequently the 
whole of them, when, having perhaps only tasted one or two 
small branches, they pass on and continue their wanton work of 
destruction. I have repeatedly ridden through forests where the 
trees thus broken lay so thick across one another that it wai 
almost impossible to ride through the district, and it is in sitaatioDS 
such as these that attacking the elephant is attended with most 
danger. During the night they will feed in open plains and 
thinly-wooded districts, but as day dawns they retire to the 
densest covers within reach, and which nine times in ten are com- 
posed of the impracticable wait-a-bit thorns and here they remaia 
drawn up in a compact herd during the heat of the day. In re- 
mote districts, howevert and in cool weather, I have known herdi 
to continue pasturing throughout the whole day. 

The pace of the elephant, when undisturbed, is a bold, fiee, 
sweeping step ; and ali his movements are attended with a pecu- 
liar gentleness and grace. 
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CHAPTER LI. 



MB. OTJMMIKa CHASBB BT A RHINOOEBOS. 

N the 22d, says Mr. CammiDgt 
ordering my men to move on 
toward a fountain m the centre 
of the plain, I rode forth with 
Ruytefi and held east through a grove d* lofty 
and wide-epreadmg mimosas, most of which 
were more or less damaged by the gigantic 
strength of a troop of elephtints, which had 
passed there about twelve months before. 
Having proceeded about two miles with 
large herds of game on every side, I observed a crusty-looking old 
bull bor^l^i or black rhinoceros, cocking his ears one hundred 
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yards in adyance. He had not observed us ; and soon after be 
walked siowly toward us, and stood broadside to, eating some 
wait-a-bit thorns within fifty 3rards of me. 1 fired from my saddle* 
and sent a bullet in behind his shoulder, upon which he rushed 
forward about one hundred yards in tremendous consteroatioa, 
blowing Lke a grampus, and then stood looking about him. Pre- 
sently he made off. I followed, but found it hard to come up witk 
him. When I orertook him I saw the blood running fineely from 
his wound. 

The chase led through a large herd of blue wildebeests, zebrss, 
and springboks, which gazed at us in utter amazement. At length 
I fired my second barrel, but my horse was fidgety, and I missed. 
I continued riding alongside of him, expecting in my ignorsooe 
that at length he would come to bay, which rhinoceroaes never 
do ; when suddenly he fell fiat on his broadside on the grouDd, 
but, recovering hia feet, resumed his coarse as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Becoming at test annoyed at the length of the chaae, as I 
wished to keep my horses fresh for the elephants, and being indif' 
ferent whether I got the rhinoceros or not, as I observed that his 
horn was completely worn down with age and the Tiolenee of his 
disposition, I determined to bring matters to a crisis ; so, apuning 
my horse, I dashed ahead, and rode right jn his path. Upon this 
the hideous monster instantly charged me in the moot reaohde 
manner, bkwing loudly through his nostrils; and, mithongh I 
quickly wheeled about to my left, he followed m6 ak unck m /bdsiia 
pace for several hundred yards, with his horrid homy atioot ^Mm 
a few yards of my horse's tail, that my little Bdahraao, wlio was 
looking on in great alarm, thought his master's destmctioii inerka* 
ble. It was certainly a very near thing ; my hoi^ was extreSMly 
afraid, and exerted his utmost energies on the occasion. The ihi« 
noceros, however, wheeled about, and continaed his former coarse; 
and I, being perfectly satisfied with the interview which I had 
already enjoyed with him, had no desire to cultivate hb acquaint- 
ance any further, and accordingly made for camp* We lift fis 
fountain of Bootlooamy the same day, and maichcd abonl ite 
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liles through an oid gray forest o[ mimosas, when we halted for 
le night. Large flocks of Guinea-fowls roosted in the trees 
round our encampment, several of which I shot for my supper. 

On the 28d we inspanned by moonlight, and continued our 
larch through a thinly-wooded, level country. It was a lovely 
loming ; the sun rose in great splendor, and the sky was heauti* 
illy overcast with clouds. Having proceeded about ten milesy 
le country became thickly covered with detached forest trees 
ad groves of wait-a-bit thorns. The guides now informed us 
lat the water, which is called by the Bechuanas <^ Lepeby,** 
ras only a short distance in advance, upon which I saddled steeds* 
nd rode ahead with the Bushman, intending to hunt for an hour 
efore breakfast. Presently we reached an open glade in the 
>rest, where I observed a herd of zebras in advance ; and on my 
jft stood a troop of springboks, with two leopards watching thera 
-om behind a bush. I rode on, and soon fell in with a troop of 
artebeests, and, a little after, with a large herd of. blue wilde- 
eests and pallahs. I followed these for some distance, when 
ley were re-inforced by two other herds of pallahs and wilde« 
eests. Three black rhinoceroses now trotted across my path, 
^esently I sprang from my horse, and fired right and left at a 
rincely bull blue wildebeest. He got both balls, but did not fall ; 
nd I immediately lost sight of him in the dense ranks of his 
baggy companions. The game increased as we proceeded, until 
le whole forest seemed alive with a variety of beautifully-colored 
niroals. On this occasion I was very unfortunate ; I might have 
illed any quantity of game if venison had been my object ; but I 
ras trying to get a few very superior heads of some of the master 
ucks of the pallahs. Of these I wounded four select old bucks 
•ut in the dust and confusion caused by the innumerable quantity 
f the game I managed to lose them all. 

We had now ridden many miles from the wagons ; and feeling 
sunt from want of food, I dropped the chase in disgust, and, with* 
ut looking at my compass, ordered the Bu&hman to go ahead. 
Ay attention had been so engrossed with the excitement of the 
lursuity that I had not the lemotest idea of the course I had taken^ 
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vid the whole country exhibited such an aspect of sameness, tint 
there was no landmark or eminence of any description by wUsk 
to steer. Having ridden many miles through the foreaC, I U 
length asked the Bushman, in whom on such occasicms I geafr> 
rally placed great confidence, if he was sure he was riding in tht 
right direction^ and, as he appeared quite confident, I allowed him 
to proceed. At length he said that we had gone a little too £d to 
the left, and led me away several miles to the right, which was 
westerly ; whereas the wagons eventually proved to be a kng 
way to the east. I felt convinced that we were wrong, and, ] 
mg up, a discussion arose between us, the Bushman still 
(aining that we must ride west, while I was certain that our < 
should be east. I now adopted my own opinion, and, havng 
ridden many miles in an easterly direction, we were at one timo 
close upon the wagons, when the thick-headed Bushman deckied 
that if I persevered we should never see the wagons again, and I 
with equal Cupidity yielded to his advice, and a soathwesterij 
course was once more adopted. Having ridden for many miles, 
I again reined up, and again told the Bushman we were wrong ; 
upon which he for the first time acknowledged that he knew no- 
thing at all about the matter, but stated it to be his impression that 
we ought to ride further to the west. My head was so confused 
that I lost all recollection of how we had ridden ; and while I was 
deliberating what I should do, I observed a volume of smoke a 
long way to the north, which I at once imagined had been kindled 
by my followers to guide their lost master to the wagons. 

With revived spirits, I stirred my jaded steed and made for the 
smoke : but, alas ! this only served to lead me further astray. 
After riding many miles in that direction, I discovered that the fire 
was at an amazing distance, and could not have been kindled by 
my men ; it was the wild Bakalahari of the desert burning tlio 
old dry grass. I was now like a seaman in a hurricane — at my 
wit's end — I knew not how to ride nor what to do. The sun, 
which had just risen when I left the wagons, was about to set. 
There was no landmark whatever by which to steer ; I mi§^ 
wander fur days, and not discover wator. 
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To find the wagons waa comparatively a trifle. I thought little 
of them ; it was the thought of water that harrowed my mind. 
Already the pangs of thirst hegan to seize me. I had ridden all 
day^ under the hot sun, and had neither eaten nor drunk since 
early the preceding evening. I felt faint and weary, and my heart 
sank as horrihle visions of a lingering death by maddening thirst 
arose before me. Dismounting from my horse, I sat down to 
think what I should do. I knew exactly by my compass the 
course we had been steering since we left Booby. I accordingly 
resolved to ride southwest for many miles, the course of the 
wagons having been northeast, and then to send Ruyter across 
the country a little to the north of west, while I should hold a 
corresponding course in an easterly direction. By this means 
one of us could not fail to find the spoor, and I arranged that at 
nightfall we should meet at some conspicuous tree. Having thus 
Tesolved, I mounted my horse, which was half dead with thirst 
and fatigue, and, having ridden southwest for several miles, I and 
Ruyter separated at a conspicuous tree, and rode in opposite 
directions. Before riding &r I recognized the country as being 
the spot where I had seen the leopards in the morning. I at 
once followed Ruyter, and fired several signal shots, which he 
fortunately heard, and soon joined roe. We then rode due east, 
and eventually, to my inexpressible gratification, we discovered 
the spoor of the wagons, which we reached after following it for 
about four miles in a northeasterly direction. 

Our poor horses were completely exhausted, and could barely 
walk to the camp. I found my wagons drawn up beside the 
strong fountain of Lepeby, which, issuing from beneath a stratum 
of white tufous rock, formed an extensive deep pool of pure water, 
adorned on one side with lofly green reeds. This fountain was 
situated at the northern extremity of a level bare vley, surrounded 
by dense covers of the wait-a-bit thorns. Such a peculiar same- 
ness characterized the country, that a person wandering only a 
few hundred yards from the fountain would have considerable 
difficulty in regaining it. It was night when I reached the 
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wagons, and two or three cups of cofiee soon restored me to mj 
wonted vigor. 

On the following morning, from earliest dawn until we trekked, 
which we did ahout 10 A. M., large herds of game kept poaring 
in to drink from every side, completely covering the open space, 
and imparting to it the appearance of a cattle fair ; blue wilde- 
beests, zebras, sassaybies, pallahs, springboks, dec., capered fear- 
lessly up to the water, troop after troop, within two hundred yards 
of us. In former years a tribe of Bechuanas had frequented this 
fountain, and I beheld the skeletons of many rhinoceroses and of 
one elephant bleaching in the sun ; but the powerful and cruel 
Matabili had attacked the tribe, and driven them to seek a home 
elsewhere. I shot a pallah and a wildebeest, which we secured 
behind the wagons. About 10 A. M. we inspanned, and within 
a mile of Lepeby we passed through another similar open vlej, 
containing a strong fountain of delicious water. We contioaed 
our march till sundoirn through an undulating open country, 
thinly covered with detached trees and thorny bushes, and en* 
eamped in a sandy desert without water. 
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CHAPTER Ln/ 

ADVENTURB WITH ELEPHANTS. — ^HABITS OF THE LION. 



j^^^'S the S7th, as day dawned, aaya 
^^V^ Mr. Cumming, I left my shooting. 
^^^^^^^ kole, and proceeded to inspect the 
spoor of my wounded elephant* 
Afbr following it for some distance I came 
to an abrapt hillock, and fancying that from 
the summit a good view might be obtained 
of the surrounding country, I left my fol* 
lowers to seek the spoor, while 1 ascended* 
I did not raise my eyes from the ground until I had reached the 
highest pinnacle of rock. I then looked east, and to my inex- 
pressible gratification, beheld a troop of nine or ten elephants 
quietly browsing within a quarter of a mile of me. I allowed 
myself only one glance at them, and then rushed down to warn 
my followers to be silent. A council of war was hastily held, the 
resuk of which was my ordering Isaac to ride hard to camp, with 
instructions to return as quickly as possible, accompanied by Klein- 
boy, and to bring me my dogs, the large Dutch rifle, and a fresh 
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hone. I once more asceaded the hillock to feast my eyes upoa 
the enchanting sight hefore me, and, drawing out my spy-gkas, 
narrowly watched the motions of the elephants. The herd con- 
sisted entirely of females, seyeral of which were followed by small 
calves. 

Presently, on reconnoitering the sarrounding country, I dis- 
covered a second herd, consisting of five bull elephants, which 
were quietly feeding about a mile to the northward. The cows 
were feeding toward a rocky ridge that stretched away from the 
base of the hillock on which I stood. Burning with impatience 
to commence the attack, I resolved to try the stalking system with 
these, and to hunt the troop of bulls with dogs and horses. Hav- 
ing thus decided, 1 directed the guides to watch the elephants 
from the summit of the hillock, and with a beating heart I ap- 
proached them. The ground and wind favoring me, Fsoon gained 
the rocky ridge towiMd which they were feeding. They were 
now within one hundred yards, and I resolved to enjoy the plea- . 
sure of watching their movements for a Httle before I fired. They 
continued to feed slowly toward me, breaking the branches from 
the trees with their trunks, and eating the leaves and lender 
shoots. I soon selected the finest in the herd, and kept my eye 
on her in particular. At length two of the troop had walked 
slowly past at about sixty yards, and the one which I had selected 
was feeding with two others, on a thorny tree before me. 

My hand was now as steady as the rock on which it rested ; 
so, tiddng a deliberate aim, I let fly at her head a little behind the 
eye. She got it hard and sharp, just where I aimed, but it did 
not seem to afilect her much. Uttering a loud cry, she wheeled 
about, when I gave her the second ball close behind the shoulder. 
All the elephants uttered a strange rumbling noise, and made off 
in a line to the northward at a brisk ambhng pace, their huge, 
&n^ke ears flapping in the ratio of their speed. I did not wait 
to load, but ran back to the hillock to obtain a view. On gaining 
its summit, the guides pointed out the elephants : they were stand* 
ing in a grove of shady trees, but the wounded one was some dis- 
tance behind with another elephant, doubtless its particular friend, 
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'who was endesvoriDg to assist it. Thes^' elephants had piobably 
nerer before heard the report of a gun, and, having neither seen 
nor smelt me, they were unaware of the presence of man, and did 
not seem inclined to go any further. Presently my men hove in 
sight, bringing the dogs ; and when these came up, I waited some 
time before commencing the attack, that the dogs and horses 
might recover their wind. We then rode slowly toward the ele- 
phants, and had advanced within two hundred 3rards of them 
when, the ground being open, they observed us and made oflT in 
an easterly direction ; but the wounded one immediately dropped 
aatein, and the next moment was surrounded by the dogs, which, 
barking angrily, seemed to engross her attention. 

Having placed myself between her and the retreating troop, I 
dismounted to fire within forty jBida of her, in open ground. 
Colesbe^ was extremely afraid of the elephants, and gave me 
much trouble, jerking my arm when I tried to fire. At length I 
let fly ; but, on endeavoring to regain my saddle, Colesberg de- 
clined to allow me to mount ; and when I tried to lead him, and 
ran for it, he only backed toward the wounded elephant. At this 
moment I heard another elephant close behind ; and on looking 
about, I beheld the ^^ friend," with uplifted trunk, charging down 
upon me at top speed, shrilly trumpeting, and following an old 
black pointer named Schwart, that was perfectly deaf, and trotted 
along before the enraged elephant quite unaware of what was be- 
hind him. I felt certain that she would have either me or my 
hone. I, however, determined not to relinquish my steed, but to 
hold on by the bridle. My men, who of course kept at a safe dis- 
tance, stood aghast with their mouths open, and for a few seconds 
my position was certainly not an enviable one. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the dogs took oflT the attention of the elephants ; and just as 
they were upon me, I managed to spring into the saddle, where I 
was safe. As I turned my back to mount, the elephants were so 
veiy near that I really expected to feel one of their trunks lay hold 
of me. I rode up to Kleinboy for my double-barreled two-grooved 
lifle : he and Isaac were pale and almost speechless with fright* 
Betoming to the charge, I was soon once more alongs i d e , and* 
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firing Ironi the saddle, I sent another brace of Imllets into fbi 
wounded elephant. Colesberg^ was extremely unsteady, and de- 
stroyed the correctnj^8» ci ipy aim. 

The friend now seemed* resolved to do some mischief aad 
charged me furiously, pursuing me to a distance of seTeral hun- 
dred yards. I therefore deemed it proper to give her a gentle 
hint to act less officiously, and, accordingly, having loaded, I 
approached within thirty yards, and gave it her sharp, right and 
left, behind the shoulder, upon which she at once made oflTwitk 
drooping trunk, evidently with a mortal wound. I never recur 
to this day's elephant shooting without regretting my folly in 
contenting myself with securing only one elephant. The first ww 
now dying, and could not leave the ground, and the second was 
also mortally wounded, and I had only to follow and finish h» ; 
but I foolishly allowed her to escape, while I amused myself with 
the first, which kept walking backward, anO i^tanding by every 
tree she passed. Two more shots finished hvV * on receivii^ 
them, she tossed her trunk up and down twp or thi^ ^imes, and, 
falling on her broadside against a thorny tree, which yielded fike 
grass before her enormous weight, she uttered a deep hoarse cry 
and expired. This was a very handsome old cow elephant, and 
was decidedly the best in the troop. She was in excellent cod* 
dition, and carried a pair of long and perfect tusks* I was in hi^ 
spirits at my success, and felt so perfectly satisfied with having 
killed one, that, although it was still early in the day, and my 
horses were fresh, I allowed the troop of five bulls to remain un-> 
molested, foolishly trusting to fall in with them next day. How 
little did I then know of the habits of elephants, or the rules to be 
adopted in hunting them, or deem it probable I should never see 
them more ! •»«•#♦ 

Although the dignified and truly monarchical appearance of 
the lion has long rendered him famous among his fellow quad- 
rupeds, and his appearance and habits have often been described 
by abler pens than mine, nevertheless I consider that a few re- 
marks, resulting from my own personal experience, formed by a 
tolerably long acquaintance with him both by day and by night. 
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auiy not prove 'uninteresting to the reader. There is something 
BO noble and imposing in the presence of the lion, when seen 
w&lking with dignified self-possession, free and undaunted, on his 
native soil, that no description can convey an adequate idea of his 
Btrifadng appearance. The lion is exquisitely formed by nature fcnr 
the predatory habits which he is destined to pursue. Combining 
in comparatively small compass the qualities of power and agility, 
he is enabled, by means of the tremendous machinery with which 
nature has gifted him, easily to overcome and destroy almost every 
beast of the forest, however superior to him in weight and stature. 
Though considerably under four feet in height, he has little 
difficulty in dashing to the ground and overcoming the lofty and 
apparently powerful girafile, whose head towers above the trees 
of the forest, and whose skin is nearly an inch in thickness. The 
lion is the constant attendant of the vast herds of buffiiloes whick 
frequent the interminable forests of the interior ; and a full-grown 
one, so long as his teeth are unbroken, generally proves a match 
for an old bull buftalo, which in size and strength greatly sur- 
passes the most powerful breed of English cattle : the lion also 
preys on all the larger varieties of the antelopes, and on both 
rarieties of the gnoo. The zebra, which is met with in large 
herds throughout the interior, is also a favorite object of his 
pursuit* 

Lions do not refuse, as has been asserted, to feast upon the 
renison that they have not killed themselves. I have repeatedly 
discovered lions of all ages which had taken possession of, and 
were feasting upon, the carcases of various game quadrupeds 
which had fiiUen before my rifle. The lion is very generally 
diflfused throughout the secluded parts of Southern Africa. He 
is, however, nowhere met with in great abundance, it being very 
rare to find more than three, or even two, families of lions fre- 
quenting the same district and drinking at the same fountaia. 
When a greater number were met with, I remarked that it was 
owing to long-protracted droughts, which, by drying nearly bU 
the fountains, had compelled the game of various districts to 
crowd the xemaininpr springs, and the lions, according to their 
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eii8toin» fotkiwed in their wake. It is a commoo dung to i 
upon a fuU-gTown lion and lioaess associatmg with tlaee orfa 
large ones nearly fuU-grown ; at other timea f aU-grown males «i ' 
be found anociating and hanting together in a happy state « 
firiendahip : two, thiee* and four fuli-giown male Iknis may iha 
be diKOTered consorting together. 

The male lion is adorned with a long, rank, shaggy muci 
which in some instances almost sweeps the ground. The cdar 
d" these manes varies, some being rery dark, and athen of & 
golden yellow. This appearance has given rise to a prevaffisf 
opinion among the Boers that there are two distiiict vaneties of 
lions, which they distingoish by the respective names of '< Schwsii 
fore life** and <^ Chiel fore life :" this idea, however, is enoDeoas. 
The color (d the lion's mane is generally influenced by his age. 
He attains his mane in the third year of his ezistenoe. I htm 
remaiked that at first it is <^ a yellowish color ; in the prime cf 
life it is blackest, and when he has numbered many yean, bat 
still is in the full enjo]rment of his power, it assumes a yelkiviik 
gray, pepper-and-salt sort of color. These old feUowa are enr 
ning and dangerous, and most to be dreaded. The females as 
utterly destitute of a mane, being covered with a short* tlack, 
glossy coat of tawny hair. The manes and coats of liooa fie* 
quenting open-lying districts utterly destitute of trees, sa<:k aa te 
borders of the great Kalahari desert, are more rank and handacBW 
than those inhabiting forest districts. 

One of the most striking things connected with the lien ia hi 
voice, which is extremely grand and peculiariy striking. It coa* 
sists at times of a low, deep moaning, repeated five or six timeii 
ending in faintly audible sighs; at other times he startles ti» 
forest with loud, deep-toned, solemn roars, repeated five or m 
times in quick succession, each increasing in loudness to the thad 
or fourth, when *his voice dies away in five or six low, mafled 
sounds, very much resembling distant thunder. At times, aad 
not unfrequently, a troop may be heard roaring in conceit, one 
a iwaming the lead, and two, three, or four more regnlariy takiqg 
W ^heir parts» like persons singing a catdu Like our Soottisli 
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Stags at the ratting season, they roar loudest in cold, frosty nights ; 
bat on no occasions are their Toices to he heard in such perfection, 
or so intensely powerful, as when two or three strange troops of 
lioas approach a fountain to drink at the same time. When this 
occurs, erery memher of each troop sounds a hold roar of defiance 
at the opposite parties ; and when one roars, all roar together, and 
each seems to yie with his comrades in the intensity and power 
of his Toice. The power and grandeur of these nocturnal forest 
concerts is inconceivably striking and pleasing to the hunter's ear. 
The eSectj I may remark, is greatly enhanced when the hearer 
happens to be situated in the depths of the forest, at the dead hour 
of midnight, unaccompanied by any attendant, and ensconced 
within twenty yards of the fountain which the surrounding troops 
of lions are approaching. Such has been my situation many 
scores of times; and though I am allowed to have a tolemhly 
good taste for music, I consider the catches with which I was 
then regaled as the sweetest and most natural I oyer heard. 

As a general rule, lions roar during the night ; their sighing 
inoans commencing as the shades of evening envelop the forest, 
and continuing at intervals throughout the night. In distant and 
secluded regions, however, I have constantly heard them roaring 
loudly as late as nine and ten o'clock on a bright sunny morning, 
b hazy and rainy weather they are to be heard at every hour in 
the day, but their roar is subdued. It often happens that when 
two strange male lions meet at a fountain a terrific combat ensues, 
which not unfrequently ends in the death of one of them. The 
habits of the lion are strictly nocturnal ; during the day he lies 
concealed heneath the shade of some low bushy tree or wide- 
^leading bush, either in the level forest or on the mountain side. 
He is also partial to lofty reeds, or fields of long, rank yellow 
g»88, such as occur in low-lying vleys. From these haunts he 
*^ies forth when the sun goes down, and commences his nightly 
pTowL When he is successful in his beat and has secured his 
?^9 he does not roar much that night, only uttering occasionally 
t few low moans ; that is, provided no intruders approach him, 
^i^Wwise the case would be very different. 
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Lions are erer most active, daring, and presuming in dazk aid 
stormy nights, and consequently, on such occasions, the tiavdkf 
OQght more particularly to be on his guard. I remarked a ha 
connected with the lions* hour of drinking peculiar to themselTci: 
they seemed unwilling to yisit the fountains with good moooiiffe. 
Thus, when the moon rose early, the lions deferred iheix hoar of 
watering until late in the morning ; and when the moon rose kte, 
they drank at a very early hour in the night. By this acole 
system many a grisly lion saved bis bacon, and is now luxuiittiiif 
in the forest of South Africa, which had otherwise fallen by tht 
barrels of my " Westley Ricliards." Owing to the tawny ookir 
of the coat with which nature has robed him, be is perfedij 
invisible in the dark; and although I have often heard tbem 
loudly lapping the water under my very nose, not twenty yanb 
from me, I could not possibly make out so much as the outlioo of 
their forms. When a thirsty lion comes to water, he stretches oot 
his massive arms, lies down on his breast to drink, and makett 
loud lapping noise in drinking not to be mistaken. He contiBuei 
hpping up the water for a long while, and four or five tinei 
during the proceeding he pauses for half a minute as if to tdn 
breath. One thing conspicuous about them is their eyes, which, 
in a dark night, glow like two balls of fire. The female is moiB 
fierce and active than the male, as a general rule. Lionenes 
which have never had young are much more dangerous than those 
which have. At no time is the lion so much to be dreaded as 
when his partner has got small young ones. At that season ke 
knows no fear, and, in the coolest and most intrepid nuumer, be 
will face a thousand men. A remarkable instance of this kind 
came under my own observation, which confirmed the reports I 
had before heard from the natives. One day, when out elephiot 
hunting in the territory of the ^^ Baseleka,*' accompanied by twv 
hundred and fifty men, I was astonished suddenly to heboid a 
majestic hon slowly and steadily advancing toward us with a 
dignified step and undaunted bearing, the most noble and impomg 
that can be conceived. Lashing his tail from side to side, and 
growling haughtily, his terribly expressive eye lesolutely find 
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wpoi^ US, and di8pla3ring a show of ivory well calculated to inspire 
terror among the timid <' Bechuanas," he approached. A head- 
long flight of the two hundred and fifty men was the immediate 
sesult ; and, in the confusion of the moment, four couples of my 
dogs, which they had been leading, were allowed to escape in 
their couples. These instantly faced the lion, who, finding that 
by his bold bearing he had succeeded in putting his enemies to 
flight, now became solicitous for the safety of his little family, with 
which the lioness was retreatinjy in the back-ground. Facing 
about, he followed afier them with a haughty and independent 
step, growling fiercely at the, dogs which trotted along on either 
8ide of him. Three troops of elephants having been discovered a 
few minutes previous to this, upon which I was marching for the 
attack, I, with the most heartfelt reluctance, reserved my fire. 
On running down the hill side to endeavor to recall my dogs, I 
observed, for the first time, the retreating h'oness with four cubs. 
About twenty minutes afterward two noble elephants repaid my 
A)rbearance. 

Among Indian Nimrods, a certain class of royal tigers is dig- 
nified with the appellation of " man-eaters." These are tigers 
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which, having once tasted human flesh, show a predilectian far 
the same, and such chamcters are very naturally famed and 
dreaded among the tmttires. Elderly gentlemen of aimibr 
and habits are occasionaily met with among the lions kk the i 
rior of South Africa, and the danger of such neighbon may be 
easily imagined* I account for lions first acquiring this taste ia the 
following manner : the Bechuana tribes of the far interior do aoC 
bury their dead, but unceremoniously carry them forth^ and leave 
them lying exposed in the forest or on the plain, a prey to the lioo 
and hyaena, or the jackal and vulture ; and I can readily imagiae 
that a lion, having thus once tasted human flesh, would have littfe 
hesitation, when opportunity presented itself, of springing 
and carrying of* the unwary traveller or << Bechuana*' 
his country. Be this as it may, man-eaters occur; and ^Mf 
fourth hunting expedition, a horrible tragedy was acted 0Ds4h|p 
night in my little lonely camp by one of these formidabla jj^ 
meters, which deprived me, in the &r wilderness, of m^ fl^l 
valuable servant. In winding up these few obeervatknt os 4M 
lion, which I trust will not have been tiresome to the 
may remark that lion^iunting, under any circumstanoes^ ii 
dediy a dangerous pursuit. It may nevertheless be followed^ tp4ft 
certain extent, with comparative safety by those who have art»» 
rally a turn for that sort of thing. A recklessness of death, per> 
feet coolness and self-possession, an acquaintance with the dupi^ 
sition and mannera of lions, and a tolerable knowledge of the via 
of the rifle, are indispensable to him who would shine in iikm 
overpoweringly exciting pastime of hunting this justly oelebnted 
king of beasts. 
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ELEPHANT HUNTING IN THE EAST INDIES. 

lEUT.^OL. JAMES 
CAMPBELL, a brave 
and talented officer, af- 
fords us the following 
particulars of a personal 
adventure in Ceylon : — 
I was reading to beguile 
the time during the heat 
gf the day (says the colo- 
nel) when one of the 
servants ran into our hut, 
in great alarm, exclaiming 
Aat he had just seen an elephant in a clump of trees, to which he 
pointed, not more than three hundred yards off. I, at least, had no 
wish whatever to encounter such an antagonist, if I could avoid 
doing so ; but it was in council deemed advisable to dislodge him, 
as otherwise we might have to move our encampment ; and to do 
80 none of us were inclined. It was therefore settled that wa 
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should attack him ; that is, if we could not by any other i 
duce him to retire, and that too without delay. Having carefd^ 
loaded our guns with brass balls, we moved forward all three Hy 
gether ; the Malays, who seemed greatly to enjoy the fan, fonnaf 
a supporting column in our rear. It was also arranged, that if 
the elephant stood his ground, I was to have the first shot ; hov 
then was it possible for me not to perform my part upon the occa' 
sion ? By entering at a projecting point of the jungle, and being led 
much against his will, by the servant who said that he had seea 
the elephant, we were able to come within a short distance of him, 
before he could perceive us. When he did so, or rather whei 
he heard the noise which we could not avoid making in appnacb- 
ing him, however cautiously, he suddenly turned round upon na^ 
cracking and breaking the smaller trees and branches, as he 
shuffled forwards towards the edge of the clump of jungle, so ai 
to iace us. I think we were then not more than fifteen yardi 
from his head. I fired, and my two companions did so likewise, 
and with the utmost coolness ; when down fell the huge creature, 
quite dead, almost at our feet 1 But to our astonishment, away 
went some other elephants and a bufialo, which we had no idea 
were in the middle of the cover, trumpeting loudly and crashing 
every thing that obstructed their passage ; and most fortxmately 
for us, they did not seem to have missed their unlucky companion, 
as we could hear them, for some time, continuing their impetuous 
course through the jungle, and towards the wooded hills to the 
eastward. As for the buffido, in her hurried attempt to escape, 

she took to the right and thus fully exposing herself, Mr. F 

fired his second barrel at her, which breaking one of her fore legs, 
she fell, with a great crash, not more than twelve yards from us ; 

and whilst she was endeavoring to rise, Mr. C sent the bail 

from his other barrel through her body, which instantly ended her 
sufierings. I confess, howerer, I should have been glad had she 
escaped, as she seemed to be only half wild. We had in this 
mstance managed admirably, and we were therefore not a UttJe 
proud of ourselves; for upon examining the elephant, which, 
though large, had very short tusks, we found that no less than 
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two of the balls had entered the brain, and the third had penetrated 
the head from the root of the trunk. This feat was performed and 
were all back in the huts, talking the matter over, in less than 
half an hour from the time we had left them. 

The young elephants which are reared in the British Indian 
settlements are principally produced by the females that are taken 
wild at the time they are in calf. It does not appear that there is 
any difficulty in the education of these little ones, who are accus- 
tomed to a domestic state from their birth ; but that they are 
gradually accustomed to bear burthens, and become obedient to 
the commands of their keepers. In the kingdom of Aya, where the 
female elephants belonging to the king are in a state of half wild- 
ness, there is considerable trouble in reducing the young ones to 
submission. 

When we consider the enormous strength of the elephant, 
which enables him to break through all ordinary means of confine- 
ment, and at the same time regard not only his ability to resist 
any yiolent attack, but his sagacity to elude any common stratagem, 
it must be evident that the business of his capture must be a task 
requiring equal courage and activity — great skill and presence of 
noind in the individuals engaged in it — and, when conducted upon 
a large scale, a combination of human force such as is seldom used 
except in the more prodigal game of war. 

The rudest mode of taking the elephant is by digging a pit in 
his native forests, which is covered over with loose boards and the 
boughs and grass upon which he feeds. This is mentioned as the 
custom of Ceylon a century ago ; and the.Sieur Brue describes 
this as the mode of taking the elephant for his flesh, by the Afri- 
cans of Senegal. Mr. Williamson states that in places where the 
natives find the elephants destructive neighbors, they dig a pit 
covered with a slight platform of branches and grass, towards 
which the herd is seduced by a tame elephant, when the leading 
pursuer is precipitated into the trap, and the remainder retire in 
great alarm. This practice is evidently not very successful ; and 
we apprehend that the instinctive caution of the elephant not to 
tread upon any insecure ground must render it unavailing, except 
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when his natoral prudence gives way to the more powerfol » 
pulses of tenor or desire. <^ The mode of getting elephaBU at 
of pits," according to Mr. Williamson, ^ is somewhat cmiova, Wt 
extremely simple. The animal is for the most part retained xatL 
sufficiently tractable to be conducted forth ; when large handki d 
jungle grass tied up into sheares being thrown to hina, he m gs- 
dually brought to the surface, at least to such an eleTation as oisy 
enable him to step out." The elephant will do the aaine if he ii 
swamped in boggy ground, thrusting the bundles of gnss and 
straw into the yielding earth with his heavy feet, and pladig 
them so around him with his trunk that he at lasts obtaias a fim 
footing. Pliny, who mentions the manner of taking elephants is 
pits, sa3r8 that the companions of the unfortunate animal who ii 
thus captured will throw branches and masses of earth into tht 
hole to assist in his deliverance. 

In Nepaul, and in the countries bordering on the noithem firoa- 
tiers of India, where the elephants are of a small siae, they in 
often captured by the natives with a phawit or slip knoL Ttk 
practice has some analogy with the custom of taking horses wiih 
the loiiOi in the Pampas. The hunter, seated on a docik eb> 
phant, round whose body the cord is fiistened, angles out oaa 
fr(»n.the wild herd ; aud cautiously approaching, throws his pliable 
rope in such a manner that it rests behind the ears, and over the 
brows of the animal pursued. He instinctively curls up his trunk, 
making an effort to remove the rope ; which, with great adroitness 
on the part of the hunter, is then passed forward over the neck. 
Another hunter next ccvnes up, who repeats the process ; and 
thus the creature is held by the two tame elephants, to whom 
the phauus are attached, till his strength is exhausted. It would 
appear quite impossible to take a large elephant in this manner; 
although with those of a peculiarly small breed the operation does 
not appear more difficult than that of securing the wild heme or 
the buffido in the plains of South America. 

It is remarkable that in every mode of capturing the wild eb« 
phant, man avails himself of the docility of indi vidoals ot the flune 
species, which he has already subdued. Birds may be taught ti 
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in ensnaring other birds ; but this is simply an efiect of habit. 
The elephant, on the contrary, has an evident desire to join its 
master in subduing its own race ; and, in this treachery to its ]dnd\ 
exercises so much ingenuity, courage, and perseverance, that we 
cannot find a parallel instance of complete subjection to the will of 
him to whom it was given to << have dominion over the fish of the 
9ea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth." 

The various modes of capturing wild elephants in India have 
undergone little variation for several centuries ; and they are more 
or less practised in all parts of Asia where elephants are still re- 
quired to maintain the splendor of Oriental luxury— 4o assist in 
the pomp and administer to the pride of despotic monarchs ; or, as 
18 the case in the British Eastern establishments, to bear the heavy 
equipage of an Indian camp, or to labor in the peaceful occupa- 
tions of transporting those articles of commerce, which are fsr too 
weighty to be moved by the power of the horse or cameL 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

HUNTINa THB KARTEN, SABLE, GENET AND CIVBT. 

THE Pine Marten, a natire of the North, and an in* 
habitant of the pine forests, whence it deriyes its 
name, is abundant in Siberia and the noithem poi^ 
tions of America, and is not uncommon among the 
wooded ravines in the wild mountainous districts 
of Scotland and Wales. It builds its habitation chiefly on the tops 
of the fir, or seizes on the already formed nest of the squirrel, or 
some bird, whence it drives the owner, and enlarges for its own 
convenience. It is rather less than the former, but its fur is finer 
and darker, and the throat and breast yellow, instead of white. 
In summer they assume a lighter tinge, and their hair becomes 
shorter : in winter their toes are well protected by long wool, which 
drops ofi*as the weather gets warm. Its habits are similar to the 
common Marten, but more fierce; it never meets the wild cat 
without a deadly CQCounter, and is sometimes victorious even over 
the golden eagle, when that bird pounces on it as its prey, seizing 
the aggressor by the throat, and bringing it lifeless to the ground. 
Formerly, the fur of this species formed a lucrative article of export 
from Scotland ; at present immense quantities are brought from 
Siberia, and in one year, the Hudson Bay Company alone sold 
fiAeen thousand skins. 

The Sable inhabits the same countries in the North, and has 
Bometimes been confounded with the former, which it strraigly lesem* 
bias in structure and habits ; but Professor Pallas, who ezamined it <m 
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THE CITIT. 

its native soil, has assigned it its place as a distinct species. It is 
somewhat larger in size than the pine marten ; its head is rathermore 
slightly depressed, and its muzzle rather more elongated ; the soles 
of the feet more villous, and finally, the fur on its hody is more beauti- 
ful, soft, Ipng, black, and shining, and the hair turns with ease either 
way ; the skin is consequently more valuable, and one of them not 
exceeding four inches broad, has sometimes been valued as high 
as fifteen pounds. The tails are sold by the hundred, at from four 
to eight pounds sterling. The exiles in Siberia are required* to 
furnish a certain number of skins annually, from which the Rus- 
sian government is said to derive a considerable revenue. The 
smell of the marten tribe is rather agreeable. They are taken in 
traps and also hunted with the musket. 

The Civet, a native of the warmest climates of Africa and Asia, 
can yet subsist in more temperate latitudes : it is upwards of two 
feet in length, exclusive of the tail, which is more than one foot, 
and L-ipering. It stands from ten to twelve inches high ; has a 
lengthened muzzle like a fox, straight ears, whiskers like a cat, with 
bright eyes. Their fur is of a brownish-grey color, diversified 
with numerous stripes and irregular spots of black; along the 
dorsal runs a kind of mane formed of black hairs, which the 
animal can raise or depress at pleasure. It is a fierce creature, 
and though tamed, is yet never thoroughly familiar ; its food, like 
that of the rest of the family, is birds and small animals. The 
perfume, for which it is particularly valued, is very strong, and is 
found, of the color and consistence of pomatum, in a pouch under 
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the anus. Great numbers were wont to be bred in Holland, where 
no small emolument was derived from this luxury. The qaantitj 
which a single animal afibrds, depends upon its health and 
nourishment: in confinement^ its favorite food is raw flesh cat 
smal], eggs, rice, fowl, and fish. The perfume is collected twice 
or thrice a week, and is said to be more plentiful if the animal be 
irritated. That of Amsterdam is recorded the best, being gener- 
ally the purest, though that brought from Guinea would exceed it, 
could it be procured free from adulteration. — ^The Javanese Civet 
is not more than from fiReen to eighteen inches long : the muzzle 
is narrow, the ears short, the back strongly arched, and the tail 
is as long as the body. The ground color of the fur is of a much 
brighter grey than that of the common civet, surmounted with a 
broad dorsal line of black, and on each side two or three narrower 
black lines of confluent spots. Over the rest of the body these 
spots are thickly but irregularly scattered. The head is greyish 
and has no spots ; and the legs are externally black. They live 
on animal and vegetable food, and are said to be revengeful and 
savage. 

The Genet, a native of Spain, Africa, and the South of Asia, 
is smaller than the civet, and somewhat longer than the marten, 
but in its leading characters resembles the former: it secretes also 
a perfume similar to the civet, but less strong, and therefore more 
agreeable : it is easily tamed, is very cleanly, and keeps houses 
perfectly free from rats and mice. All these animals are taken in 
traps. 

Opposed to these sweet-smelHng weasels, at the extreme^^ \ioint, 
is the Skunk, peculiar to North America : in length it u iboa 
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eighteen inches ; its legs are short, and its hody hroad and iSat ; 
scarcely two of them are colored alike, hut they generally are 
black or brown, with white spots or stripes. In its appetite for 
petty carnages, it emolates any of the tribe ; but what renders it 
chiefly remarkable, is the fetid odor which it discharges upon 
its assailants when attacked, who, be they men or dogs, as soon aa 
they find this extraordinary battery played oflf against them, in- 
stantly turn tail and leave the animal undisputed master of the 
field, glad to escape from the intolerable stench, perhaps smarting 
with pain, if the approach be too near, so as co allow a drop of 
the pestilent fluid to strike the eye. The hunting of the skunk is 
not a &Torite sport. It is usually shot, whenever discovered by 
the fanners, whose poultry he is very much addicted to stealing* ^ 
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CHAPTER LV. 




KILLINa, CUTTINO UP, COOKING AND BAflNG AN ELBPHABT. 
T an early liour on the 24th, says Mr. Cam- 
ming, upon the strength of the report broaglit 
to us on the preceding evening, I took the 
field mth Isaac and KJeinboy as afteivriden, 
accompanied by Mutch uisho and a hundred 
and fifty of his tribe. We held a noith- 
easterly course, and, having proceeded about 
five miles through the forest, reached a foim- 
tain, where I observed the spoor of a herd of cow elephants, two 
days old. Here we made a short halt, and snuff was briskly.dr- 
eulated, while the leading men debated on the course we were to 
follow, and it was agreed that we should hold for the Bakalahari 
kraal. Having continued our course for several miles, we rounded 
the northern extremity of a range of rocky mountains which roso 
abruptly in the forest and stretched away to the south of east ia 
a long<xmtinued chain. Here we were met by men whom Mot* 
chuho had dispatched before day-break, who said that the Baka- 
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lahari women had that morning seen elephants. This was joyous 
news. My hopes were high, and I at once felt certain that the 
hour of triumph was at hand. But disappointment was still in 
store for me. We ail sat down on the grass, while men were 
dispatched to bring the Bakalahari, and when these came we 
ascertained that it was only spoor and not elephants they had 
seen. We held on for an inspection of it ; and here I was further 
to be disappointed, the spoor proving to be two days old. 

The country now before me was a vast level forest, extending 
to the north and east for about twenty miles without a break. At 
that distance, however, the landscape was shut in by blue moun- 
tain ranges of considerable height, and two bold conical moun- 
tains standing close together rose conspicuous above the rest* 
These mountains, the Bamangwato men informed me, were their 
ancient habitation, and that of their forefathers, but the cruel Mata- 
bili had driven them from thence to the rocky mountains which 
they now occupy. We continued our course in an easterly direc- 
tion, and twice crossed the gravelly bed of a periodical river, in 
which were several small springs of excellent water. These 
springs had been exposed by elephants, which had cleared away 
the gravel with their trunks. Around these springs the spoor of 
rhinoceros was abundant. After proceeding several miles through 
a dry and barren tract, where wait-a-bit thorns prevailed, we 
entered upon more interesting ground. The forest was adorned 
with very picturesque old trees of various sorts and sizes, which 
stood singly and in shady groups, while the main body of the 
forest consisted of a variety of trees of other sorts, averaging the 
height of a giraffe. The elephants had left abundant traces of 
their presence, but all the marks were old. Fresh spoor of girafie 
was imprinted on the ground on every side, and we presently atcw 
a large herd of these, standing scattered through the forest to our 
left. They were glorious fellows, but I was now in pureuit of 
nobler game : the natives were leading me to some distant foun- 
tain, where they expected we should disoover spoor. 

On we sped through the depths of the forest, our view being 
confined to about fifty yards on every side. Pvisently emerging 
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upon a small open glade, I obeerved a herd of brindled gnoos oi 
two or three troq>8 of pallahs ; and soon after, a second herd d 
about fifteen camelopards stood browsing before as, and, gtttai| 
our wind, dashed away to our left. We had proceeded about tm 
miles further, and it was now within two hours of sunaet, whe& 
lo ! a thoray tree, newly smashed by an elephant. Some of {h> 
natives attentively examined the leaves of the broken branches t: 
ascertain exactly when he had been there, while some for tlie 
same purpose overhauled the spoor. It was the spoor of a fizsi- 
rate bull : he had fed there that morning at the dawn of day 
The ground was hard and bad for spooring, but the natives 
evinced great skill, and, following it for a short distance, we came 
to ground where a troop of bull elephants had pastured not muaj 
hours before. Here the thorny trees on every side were demo* 
lished by them, and huge branches and entire trees were rent and 
uprooted, and lay scattered across our path, having been carried 
several yards in the trunks of the elephants before they stood to 
eat the leaves : the ground also was here and there pk>wed np bj 
their tusks in quest of roots ; and in these places the enonnons 
fresh spoor — that thrilling sight to a hunter's eye— was beanti- 
fuliy visible. 

All this was extremely interesting and gratifying ; but I bsd 
been so often disappointed, and it was now so very near sunset, 
that I entertained but faint hopes of finding them that evening. 
Mutchuisho was very anxious that I should see the elephants ; ht 
had divested himself of his kaross, and, carrying one of the mus- 
kets which Sicomy had bought from me, he led the spoorinf 
party, consisting of about fifteen cunning old hands. The great 
body of the men he had ordered to sit down and remain quiet 
until the attack commenced. Having followed the spoor for a 
short distance, old Mutchuisho became extremely excited, and 
told me that we were close to the elephants. A few minutes after 
several of the spoorers affirmed that they had heard the elephants 
break a tree in advance ; they di^red, however, about the direc- 
tion, some saying it was in front, and others that it was away to 
our lefh Two or three men quickly ascended the tallest treet 
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that stood near us, but they could not see the elephants. Mut- 
chuisho tnen extended men to the right and left, while wo con- 
tinued on the spoor. 

In a few minutes one of those who had gone oflf to our left came 
running breathless to say that he had seen the mighty game. I 
halted for a minute, and instructed Isaac, who carried the big 
Dutch riiie, to act independently of me, while Kleinboy was to 
assist me in the chase ; but, as usual, when the row began, my 
followers thought only of number one. I bared my arms to the 
shoulder, and, having imbibed a draught of aqua pura from the 
calabash of cne of the spoofers, I grasped my trusty two-grooved 
rifle, and told my guide to go ahead. We proceeded silently as 
might be for a few hundred yards, following the guide, when he 
suddenly pointed, exclaiming, <^Klow!" and before us stood a 
herd of mighty bull .elephants, packed together beneath a shady 
grove about a hundred and fifty yards in advance. I rode slowly 
toward them, and, as soon as they observed me, they made a loud 
tumbling noise, and, tossing their trunks, wheeled right about and 
made ofif in one direction, crashing through the forest and leaving 
a cloud of dust behind them. I was accompanied by a detach- 
ment of my dogs, who assisted me in the pursuit. 

The distance I had come, and the difficulties I had undergone, 
to behold these elephants, rose fresh before me. I determined 
that on this occasion at least I would do my duty, and, dashing 
my spurs into « Sunday's" ribs, I was very soon much too close 
in their rear for safety. The elephants now made an inclination 
to my left, whereby I obtained a good view of the ivory. The 
. herd consisted of six bulls ; four of them were full-grown, first-rate 
elephants; the other two were fine fellows, but had not yet 
arrived at perfect stature. Of the four old fellows, two had much 
finer tusks than the rest, and for a few seconds I was undecided 
which of these two I would follow; when, suddenly, the one 
which I fancied had the stoutest tusks broke from his comrades, 
and I at once felt convinced that he was the patriarch of the herd, 
and followed him accordingly. Cantering alongside, I was about 
to fire, when he instantly turned, and, uttering a trumpet so strong 
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•ad shrill that the earth seemed to vibrate beneath my feet* hi 
charged furiously after me for several hundred yards in a direct 
line, not altering his course in the slightest degree for the trees ci 
the foresU which he snapped and overthrew like reeds in liii 
headlong career. 

When he pulled up in his charge, I likewise halted ; and as kt 
slowly turned to retreat, I let fly at his shoulder, << Sunday*' cape^ 
ing and prancing, and giving me much trouble. On receiving the 
ball the elephant shrugged his shoulder, and made ofi* at a £pee 
majestic walk. This shot brought several of the dogs to my assist- 
ance which had been following the other elephants, and on their 
coming up and baricing another headlong charge was the resok, 
accompanied by the never-failing trumpet as before. In his 
eharge he passed close to me, when I saluted him with a second 
bullet in the shoulder, of which he did not take the slighleit 
notice. I now determined not to fire again until I could make a 
steady shot ; but, although the elephant turned repeatedly, ^ Son- 
day'' invariably disappointed me, capering so that it was impos- 
sible to fire. At length, exasperated, I became reckless of the 
danger, and, springing from the saddle, approached the elephant 
under cover of a tree, and gave him a bullet in the side of the 
head, when, trumpeting so shrilly that tbe forest trembled, he 
charged among the dogs, from whom he seemed to fancy that the 
blow had come ; after which he took up a position in a grove of 
thorns, with his head toward me. I walked up very near, and, 
as he was in the act of charging (being in those days under wrong 
impressions as to the impracticability of bringing down an elephant 
with a shot in the forehead), stood coolly in his path until he was 
within fifteen paces of me, and let drive at the hollow of his fore- 
head, in the vain expectation that by so doing I should end his 
career. The shot only served to increase his fury — an efiect 
which, I had remarked, shots in the head invariably prod aced; 
and, continuing his charge with incredible quickness and impetu- 
osity, he all but terminated my elephant-hunting forever. A large 
party of the Bechuanas who had come up yelled out siraultane- 
ou8ly« imagining I was killed, for the elephant was at one monieDt 
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almost on the top of me : I, however, escaped by my activity, and 
\}j dodging round the bushy trees. As the elephant was charging^ 
cin enormous thcrn ran deep into the solo of my foot, the old 
Sadenoch brogues, which I that day sported, being worn through ; 
nnd this caused mc severe pain, laming me throughout the rest of 
the conflict. 

The elephant held on through the forest nt a sweeping pace ; 
but he was hardly out of sight when I was loaded and in the 
saddle, and soon once more alongside. About this time I heard 
Isaac blazing away at another bull ; but when the elephant 
charged, his cowardly heart failed him, and he very soon made 
his appearance at a safe distance in my rear. My elephant kept 
crashing along at a steady pace, with blood streaming from hit 
wounds; the dogs, which were knocked up with fatigue and 
thirst, no longer barked around him, but had dropped nstern. It 
was long before I again fired, for I was afraid to dismount, and 
<< Sunday" was extremely troublesome. At length I fired sharp 
right and left from the saddle; he got both balls behind the 
shoulder, and made a long charge after me, rumbling and trum- 
peting as before, 'i'he whole body of the Bamangwato men had 
now come up, and were following a short distance behind me. 
Among these was Mollyecn, who volunteered to help ; and being 
a very swift and active fellow, he rendered me important service 
by holding my fidgety horse's head while 1 fired and loaded. I 
then fired six broadsides from the saddle, the elephant charging 
almost every time, and pursuing us back to the main body in our 
rear, who fled in all directions as he approached. 

The sun had now sunk behind the tops of the trees: it would 
very soon be dark, and the elephant did not seem much distressed, 
notwithstanding all he had received. I recollected that my time 
was short, and therefore at once resolved to fire no more from the 
saddle, but to go close up to him and fire on foot. Riding up to 
him, I dismounted, and, approaching \*ery near, I gave it him 
right and left in the side of the head, upon which he made a long 
and determined charge after me ; but I was now very reckless of 
his charges, for I saw that he could not overtake me, and in a 
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twinkling I was loaded, and, again approaching, fired sharp i%b 
and left behind his shoulder. Again he charg'Hl with a teniic 
trumpet, which sent << Sunday*' flying through the fareaL Thk 
was his last charge. The wounds which he had received begaa 
to tell on hfs constituticxi, and he now stood at bay beade a 
thorny tree, with the dogs barking around him. These, teireshed 
by the evening breeze, and perceiving that it was nearly over widi 
the elephant, had once more come to my assistance. Havzof 
loaded, I drew near and fired right and left at his forehead. Oa 
receiving these shots, instead of charging, he tossed his tronk op 
and down, and by various sounds and motions, most gratifying to 
the hungry natives, evinced that his demise was near. Again I 
loaded, and fired my last shot behind his shoulder : on receiving 
it, he turned round the bushy tree beside which he stood, and I 
ran round to give him the other barrel, but the mighty old mooarch 
of the forest needed no more ; before I could clear the bushy tree 
he fell heavily on his side, and his spirit had fled. My feelings 
at this moment can only be understood by a few brother Nirarods 
who have had the good fortune to enjoy a similar encounter. I 
never felt so gratified on any former occasion as I did then. 

By this time all the natives had come up ; they were in the 
highest spirits, and flocked around the elephant, laughing and 
talking at a rapid {mce. I clrmbed on to him, and sat enthroned 
upon his side, which was as high as my eyes when standing on 
the ground. In a few minutes night set in, when the natives, 
having illuminated the jungle with a score of fires, and formed a 
semicircle of bushes to windward, lay down to rest without pai^ 
taking of a morsel of food. Mutchuisho would net allow a man to 
put an assagai into the elephant until the morrow, and placed two 
relays of sentries to watch on either side of him. My dinner con- 
sisted of a piece of flesh from the temple of the elephant, which I 
broiled on the hot embers. In the conflict I had lost my shirt* 
which was reduced to streamers by the wait-a-bit thorns, and all 
the clothing that remained was a pair of buckskin knee-breeches. 

The night was very cold, it being now the dead of the Africaa 
winter. Having collected dry grass, I spread it beside a fire. 
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and lay down for the night with no other coveriog than an old 
sbeep-skin which I had used for a saddJe-cloth. Shortly after 
I had dropped asJeep, Mutchuisho, commiserating my bare con- 
dition, spread an old jackal kaross over me. This kaross, as all 
Bechnana garments are, was thickly tenanted by small transparent 
insects, usually denominated lice. I'hese virulent creatures, pro- 
bably finding my skin more tender than that of the owner of the 
kaross, seemed resolved to enjoy a banquet while they' could ; and 
presently I awoke with my whole body so poisoned and inflamed 
that I felt as if attacked with a severe fever. All further rest that 
night was at an end. I returned the kaross to Mutchuisho, with 
grateful acknowledgments for his polite intentions ; and piling dry 
wood on the fire, which emitted a light as bright as day, I aroused 
the slumbering Kleinboy to assist me in turning my buckskins 
outside in, when an animating «* chasse'* commenced, \fhich termi- 
nated in the capture of about fourscore of my white-currant colored 
visitors. I then lit another fire opposite to the first, and spent the 
remainder of the night squatted between the two, thus imbibing 
caloric before and behind. 

As the sun rose on the morning of the 25th, Mutchuisho gave 
the word to cut up the elephant, when a scene of blood, noise, and 
turmoil ensued which baffles all description. Every native there, 
divested of his kaross and armed with an assagai, rushed to the 
onslaught ; and in less than two hours every inch of the elephant 
was gone, and carried by the difilerent parties to their respective 
temporary locations, which they had chosen beneath each con- 
venient tree that grew around. 

The manner in which the elephant is cut up is as follows : The 
rough outer skin is first removed, in large sheets, from the side 
which lies uppermost. Several coats of an under skin are then 
met with. This skin is of a tough and pliant nature, and is used 
by the natives for making water-bags, in which they convey sup- 
plies of water from the nearest vley or fountain (which is often ten 
miles distant) to the elephant. They remove this inner skin with 
caution, taking care not to cut it W7th the assagai ; and it is formed 
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mto water-bigs by gathering the corners and edges, and 
ing the whole oo a pointed wand. The flesh is theo removed m. 
enonnous sheets from the ribs, when the hatchets cotnc into pkr* 
with which they chop through, and remoTe indiTidnalfy, cask 
colossal rib. The bowels are thas laid bare ; and in the rpaoial 
of these the leading men take a lively interest and active part, kt 
It is throughout and around the bowels that the &t of the efepiuBl 
18 mainly found. 

There are few things which a Bechuana prizes so highly as & 
of any description ; they will go an amazing distance for a smafl 
portion oi it. They use it principally in cooking their mxD-drie^ 
biltongue, and they also eat it with their com. The &t of the 
elephant lies in extensive layers and sheets in his inside, and ike 
quantity which is obtained from a full-grown bull, in high cca- 
dition, is very great Before it can be obtained, the greater part 
of the bowels must be removed. To accomplish this, several mea 
eventually enter the immense cavity of his inside, where they 
continue mining away with their assagais, and handing the Jat 
to their comrades outside until all is bare. While this is truH 
spiring with the sides and bowels, other parties are equally actiie 
in removing the skin and flesh from the remaining parts of tSa 
carcase. The natives have a horrid practice or these occasioBs 
of besmearing their bodies, from the crown of the head to the sola 
of the foot, with the black and clotted gore ; and in this anoiotiDg 
they assist one another, each man taking up the fill in both his 
hands, and spreading it over the back and shoulders of his friend. 
Throughout the entire proceeding an incessant and deaienioff 
clamor oi many voices and confused sounds is maintained, and 
violent jostling and wrestling are practiced by every man, elbow« 
ing the breasts and countenances of his fellows, ail slippery with 
gore, as he endeavors to force his way to the venison through the 
dense intervening ranks, while the sharp and ready assagai 
gleams in every hand. The angry voices and gory appearances 
of these naked savages, combined with their excited and frantic 
gestures and glistening arms, presented an efllect so wild and 
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aitrikhig, that when I first beheld the scene I contemphted it ia 
'^e momentary expectation of beholding one half of the gathering 
^am their weapons against ihe other. 

The trunk and feet are considered a delicacy, and a detachment 
oje employed on these. The four feet are amputated at the fet- 
lock joint, and the trunk, which at the base is about two feet in 
thickness, is cut into convenient lengths. Trunk and feet are 
then baked, preparatory to their removal to head-quarters. The 
xnanner in which this is done is as follows : A party, provided 
inrith sharp-pointed sticks, dig a hole in the ground for each foot 
suid a portion of the trunk. These holes are about two feet deep, 
and a yard in width ; the excavated earth is embanked around the 
margin of the hole. This work being completed, they next col- 
lect an immense quantity of dry branches and trunks of trees, of 
which there is alwa3rs a profusion scattered around, having been 
broken by the elephants in former years. These they pile above 
the holes to the height of eight or nine feet, and then set fire to 
iie heap. When these strong fires have burned down, and the 
whole of the wood is reduced to ashes, the holes and the surround- 
JM earth are heated in a high degree. Ten or twelve men thea 
aorad round the pit, and rake out the ashes with a pole about six* 
teen feet in length, having a hook at the end. They relieve one 
another in quick succession, each man running in and raking the 
ashes for a few seconds, and then pitching the pole to his comrade 
and retreating, since the heat is so intense that it is scarcely to be 
endured. When all the ashes are thus raked out beyond the 
surrounding bank of earth, each elephant*s foot and portion of the 
trunk is lifted by two athletic men, standing side by side, who 
place it on their shoulders, and, approaching the pit together* 
they heave it into it. The long pole is now again resumed, and 
with it they shove in the heated bank of earth upon the foot, 
shoving and raking until it is completely buried in the earth. 
The hot embers, of which there is always a great supply, are then 
raked into a heap above the foot, and another bonfire is kindled 
over each, which is allowed to bum down and die a natural death, 
by which time the enormous foot or trunk will be found to be 
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equally baked throughout its inmost parts. When the IboC h 
supposed to., be ready, it is taken out of the ground with poioled 
sticks, and is first well beaten, and then scraped with an aasifB, 
whereby adhering panicles of sand are got rid of. The ontside ■ 
-then pared ofi^ and it is transfixed with a sharp stake for htHBif 
of carriage. 

. The feet, thus cooke^ are excellent, as is also the trunk, whkfc 
Tery much resembles bnfl&lo*s tongue. The reason why sock 
large fires are requisite is owing to the mass of flesh that miot \m 
baked. In raking th^saud on the foot, the natives are carefol not 
to rake the red-hot embers in ^th it, which would bum and de^roj 
the meat ; whereas the sand or earth protects it, imparting an em 
and steady heat. When the natives have cut up the elephant, 
and removed the large masses of flesh, &c., to their respective 
temporary kraals around, they sit down for a little to rest and dmw 
their breath, and for a shojt time smoking and snuflSng are indulged 
in. 

The Bechuana pipe is of a very primitive description, diflbriiy 
from any I had ever seen. When they wish to smoke they 
moisten a spot of earth, not being particular whence they obtajii 
the water. Into this earth they insert a green twig, heat into a 
semicircle, whose ben^ is below the said earth, and both ends pn>- 
truding. They then knead the moist earth down with ^eir 
knuckles on the twig, which they work backward and forward 
until a hde is established, when the twig is withdrawn, and one 
end of the aperture is enlarged with the fingers, so as to fonn a 
bowl to contain the tobacco. The pipe is thus finished and ready 
for immediate use, when tobacco and fire are introduced, and the 
smoker drops on his knees, and, resting on the palms of his hands, 
he brings his lips in contact with the mud at the small end of the 
hole, and thus inhales the grateful fumes. Large volumes (rf 
smoke are emitted through the nostrils, while a copious flow (^ 
tears from the eyes of the smoker evinces the pleasure he enjoys. 
One of these pipes will serve a large party, who replenish the 
bowl and relieve one another in succession. 

The natives, having drawn their breath, once more devote their 
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attention to the flesh, which ihey next reduce to biltongue, cutUng 
eTery morsel into thin strips from six to twenty feet in length. 
These strips are of the brendth and thickness of a man's two 
fingers. When all is* reduced to biltc ngue, ihoy sally forth with 
their tomahawks, and cut down a number of poles of two sorts, foi 
uprights and cross-poles. The uprights are eight feet long, and 
forked at on© end. They place them upright in the grouiid 
around their respective trees, laying the cross-poles resting on th« 
forks, and these are adorned with endless garlands of the raw 
meat, which is permitted to hang in the sun for two or three days^ 
when it will have lost much of its weight, and be stiflfand easy to 
be carried. They then remove the biltongue from the poles, and, 
folding it together, they form it into bundles, which are strongly 
lashed and secured with long strips of the tough inner bark of 
thorny mimosas. Their work in the forest is now completed, and^ 
each man placing one bundle on his head, and slinging several 
others across his shoulders, returns to his wife and family at head- 
i|uarters. 

The appearance which the flesh of a single elephant exhibits 
when reduced to strips and suspended from the poles is truly sur- 
prising, the forest far around displaying a succession of ruby 
featoons, and reminding one of a vineyard laden with its clustering 
fruits. When the skull of my elephant was ready for the axet 
Mutchuisho caused a party to hew out for me the tusks — a work 
of great labor, and needing considerable skill. In the present 
instance the work was clumsily executed, the native hacking and 
injuring the ivory in removing the bone with their little toma- 
hawks. In consequence of this, I invariably afterward performed 
the task myself, using superior American hatchets, which I had 
provided expressly for the purpose. When the tusks had been 
extracted, I saddled up and started for the camp, accompanied by 
my after-riders and a party of the natives bearing the ivory, with 
a supply of baked foot and trunk and a portion of the flesh. The 
natives had appropriated all the rest. On our way to camp. we 
passed through the kraal of the Bakalahari. In the valleys they 
had large gardens, in which com and water-melons were grown* 
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CHAPTER LVL 

HlTNTINa THE WILD HORSE AND THE WILD A8S. 

jHE wild ass, the Onager of Oppian, Pliny, Ray, Ac, 
and the Koulan of Mr. Pennent, varies from the 
tame in several respects. The forehead is much 
arched : the -eats are long and erect, even when the 
animal is out of order ; sharp pointed and lined 
with whitish curling hairs ; the irides are of a livid brown ; the 
lips thick ; and the end of the nose sloping steeply down to the 
upper lip : and the. nostrils are large and oval. It is much higher 
on its limhs than the tame ass, and its legs are much finer, but iC 
again reseihbles it in the narrowness of its chest and body: it 
carries its head much higher ; and its skull is of a surprising thin- 
ness. The mane is dusky, about three or four inches long, com- 
posed of soft woolly hair, and extends quite to the shoulders : tJw 
haird at the end of the tail are coarse, and about a span long. The 
eolor of the hair in general is silvery white ; the upper part of 
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tlie face, tht sides of the neck and body, are of a flaxen color'; the 
hind parts of the thighs are the same ; the fore part divided from 
the flank by a white line, which extends round the rump to the 
tail : the belly and legs are also white : along the very top of the 
back, from the mane quite to the tail, runs a stripe of bushy 
'waved hairs of a coffee color, broadest above the hind part, grow- 
ing narrower agam towards the tail ; another of the same color 
crosses it at the shoulders (of the males only), forming a mark, 
such as distinguishes the tame asses ; the dorsal band and the 
mane are bounded on each side by a beautiful line of white, 
i^eli described by Oppian, who gives an admirable account of th3 
whole. Its winter coat is very fine, soft, and silky, much undu- 
lated, and likest to the hair of the camel ; greasy to the touch ; and 
the flaxen color, during that season, more exquisitely bright. Itt 
summer coat is very smooth, silky, and etcn, with exception of 
certain shaded rays that mark the sides of the neck, pointing 
downwards. These animals inhabit the dry and mountainous 
parts of the deserts of Great Tartary, but not higher than lat. 48<> 
They are migratory, and arrive in vast troops to feed, during the 
summer, in the tracts E. and N. of lake Aral. About autumn they 
collect in hundreds, and direct their course towards the north of 
India, to enjoy a warm retreat during winter. Bat Persia is their 
most usual place of retirement ; where they are found in the moun- 
tains of Casbin, some even at all times of the year. Barboga says, 
they penetrate even into the southern parts of India, to the mountains 
of Malbar and Gk)lconda. According to Leo Africanus, wild asses 
of an ash color are found in the north deserts of Africa. The Arabs 
take them in snares for the sake of their flesh. If fresh killed, it 
18 hot and unsavory ; if kept two days after it is boiled, it becomes 
excellent meat. These people, the Tartars and Romans, agreed 
in their preference of this to any other food ; the latter indeed chose 
them young, at a. period of life in which it was called Laliaio. 
(See Martial, xiii. 97.) The epicures of Rome preferred those 
of Africa to all others. The grown onagri were introduced among 
the spectacles of the theatre ; and their combats were preferred even 
to those of the elephants. The manners of the wild ass are very 
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much the same wiih thote of the wild horse and the*dshikkelB. 
They assemble ia troops under the conduct of a leader; and are 
very shy. The)*^ will, however, stop in the midst of their comae, 
and even sufl^er the approach of a man at that instant, but will tfaea 
dart away with the rapidity of an arrow from the bow. Thii 
Herodotus mentions, in his account of those of Mesopotamia ; and 
Leo Africanus, in that of the African. Their wildness is beanb- 
fully described in scripture : See Job xxxix. &— 8. Yet they cam 
be tamed. The Persians catch and break them for the dmogiil; 
they make pits, half filled with plants to lessen the fall, and ^akd 
them alive. They break, and hold them in great esteem, and sell 
them at a high prjce. The famous breed of asses in the east is 
produced from the koulan reclaimed from the savage stale, which 
highly improves the breed. The Romans reckoned the breed of 
asses produced from the onnger and tame ass to excel! all others. 
The Tartars, who kill them for the sake of the flesh and skins, 
lie in ambush and shoot them. They have been at all times cele- 
brated for their amazing swiftness ; for which reason the Hebreans 
called them Fere ; as they styled them ^rod from their braying. 
Their food is the saltest plants of the deserts, such as the kalis, 
altriplex, chenopodium, and bitter milky tribe of herbs, dbc. : they 
also prefer salt water to fresh. This is exactly conformable to the 
history given of this animal in the book of Job ; for the worda 
" barren land," expressive of its dwelling, ought, according to the 
learned Bochart, to be rendered ^^salt places.** The hunters lie 
in wait for them near the ponds of brackish water, to which they 
resort to drink ; but they seldom have recourse to water. These 
animals were anciently found in the Holy Land, Syria, the land 
of Uz or Arabia Deserta, Mesopotamia, Phrygiiu and Lycaonia. 
But at present they are entirely confined to the countries above 
mentioned. Shagreen is made of the skin of these animals. The 
Persians use the bile of the wild ass as a remedy against dimness 
of sight. 
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The Horse in a domestic state is a bold and fiery animal ; 
equally intrepid as his master, he faces danger and death with 
ardor and magnanimity. He delights in the noise and tumult 
of arms, and seems to feel the glory of victory : he exults in 
the chase ; lis eyes sparkle with emulation in the course. But 
though bold and intrepid, he is docile and tractable ; he knows 
how to govern and check the natural vivacity and fire of his temper. 
He not only yields to the hand, but seems to consult the inclination 
of his rider. Ccnstanlly obedient to the impressions he receives, 
his motions are entirely regulated by the will of his master. He 
in some measure resigns his very existence to the pleasure of man. 
He delivers up lys whole powers ; he reserves nothing ; he will 
rather die than disobey. Who could endure to see a character so 
noble abused ! who could be guilty of such gross barbarity ! This 
character, though natuml to the animal, is in some measure the 
effect of education. His education commences with the loss of 
liberty, and is finished by constraint. The slavery of the horse is 
80 ancient and so universal, that he is but rarely seen in the 
natural state. Several ancient writers talk of wild horses, and 
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even mention the places where they are to be found. Herodotv 
Nakes notice of white savage horses in Scjrthia; Aristotle sap 
they were to be found in Syria ; Pliny, in the iKHthem regicoa ; 
and Strabo, in Spain and the Alps. Among the moderns. Cardan 
says, that wild horses are to be found in the Highlands of Scodand 
and the Orkney Isles ; Okius, in Muscovy ; Dapper, in the iskad 
of Cyprus ; Leo and Marmot, in Arabia and Africa, dbc. But as 
Europe is almost all inhabited, wild horses are not to be met with 
in any part of it ; and those of America were originally transported 
from Europe by the Spaniards ; for this species of animal did nol 
exist in the new world. The Spaniards carried over a great 
number of horses, lefl them in diflerent islands, dbc. with a view 
to propagate that useful animal in their colonies. These have 
multiplied incredibly in the vast deserts of those thinly peopled 
countries, where they roam at large without any restraint. M. 
de Salle relates, that he saw in the year 1635, horses feeding in 
the meadows of North America near the bay of St. Louis, which 
were so ferocious that nobody durst come near them. Oexmelin 
says, that he has seen large troops of them in St. Domingo run- 
ning in the valleys ; that when any person approached they all 
stopped ; and one of them would advance till within a certain dis- 
tance, then snort and take to his heels, and the whole troop after him. 
These relations sufficiently prove, that the horse, when at full 
liberty, though not a fierce or dangerous animal, has no inclination 
to associate with mankind ; that ail the softness and ductility of his 
temper proceeds entirely from the culture and polish he receives 
in his domestic education, which in some measure commences as 
soon as he is brought forth. 

The wild horse is hunted in North and South America and 
taken for the purpose of being domesticated ; and this, notwixh* 
standing his natural wildness, is easily accomplished. The favo- 
rite mode of hunting him is with the lasso, which is a long leather 
or raw-hide thong with a noose at the end. This the mounted 
hunter swings round his head and then throws over the head or 
round the legs of the horse. The inhabitants of Buenos Ayres 
and Mexico are particularly expert at this exercise. 
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HUVTINO THE NYL GHAU, THE OCELOT, AND THE LYNX. 

' YL GHAU, or Blue Ox, is a kind of 
antelope, found in India. In the wild 
state, these animals are said to be fero- 
cious, but ihey may be domesticated, 
and in that condition give frequent 
tokens of familiarity, and even of grati- 
tude, to those under whose care they 
9 ~-- '^iff are placed. The female, or doe, is 

' much smaller than the male, and is of a yellowish color, by virhich 
she is easily distinguished from the buck, who is of a grey tint. 

Its manner of fighting is very particular, and is thus described ; 

Two of the males at Lord Clive's being put into an enclosure, 

were observed, while they were at some distance from each other, 

i to prepare for the attack, by falling down upon their knees ; they 

i. then shuffled towards each other, still keeping upon their knees ; 

I and, at the distance of a few yards, they made a spring, and 

a'arted against each other with great force. 
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THE NTL OHAU. 

The following anucdote will serve to show that these animals 
are sometimes fierce and vicious, and not to be depended upon : — 
A laborlxig man, without knowing that the animal was near him, 
went up to the outside of the inclosure ; the Nyl Ghau, with the 
quickness of lightning, darted against the woodwork with such 
violence, that he dashed it to pieces, and broke one of his horns 
close to the roct. The death of the animal, soon after, was sup- 
posed to be owing to the injury he sustained by the blow. 

The Nyl Ghau is hunted by the natives of Persia and Hin« 
doostan with spears, guns, bows and arrows, and hounds. When 
meditating an attack it falls on its fore knees, as represented in the 
cut at the head of this chapter, and shuffles forward to within a 
short distance of its object, when it darts forward with a powertU4 
spring, and butts in tho most determined manner. A honw and 
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Is rider have been laid prostrate by its onset. The peculiar con* 
fbrmaiion of its bead, neck and shoulders render an attack of this 
kind Tcry formidable. 

The Mexican Tiger, or Ocelot, is extensively spread over tha 
South American Continent. Its body, when grown, is nearly 
three feet in length, and its tail ;nore than one ; its medium height 
is about eightet'n inches ; the ground color of its fur is gray, 
mingled with a slight tinge of reddish-yellow, darker on the back, 
elegantly marked with longitudinal bands, consisting for the most 
part of a series of elongated spots, faun in the centre, with black 
margins; its under parts are white: but the colors vary in dif- 
ferent specimens. It climbs trees expertly in search of its prey, 
which consists of birds and small animals. It is nevertheless 
exceedingly powerful, but is easily tamed, and when domesti- 
cated, becomes mild, gentle, and playful. 

The Ocelot is hunted by the natives of Mexico and South 
America with muskets and with poisoned arrows. Its skin is 
greatly valued. 

The Lynx abounds in the euthem parts of Europe, and north* 
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era of Asia and America ; has bn'grht eyes, a id->^ 9q;>ect« and 
upon the whole a lively and agreeable appearar. . • he k about 
the size of the unce. His ears are erect, wit' ...'fis of bhck hair 
at the tips ; his tail is short, and also tipped l -^iK ; his fur is ex- 
tremely valuable, of a pale grey color, somet:*^ ij with a reddidl 
tinge, obscurely marked with small dusky pots on the upper 
parts of the body ; the under parts are vtl^Ii. H^ advances by 
leaping and bounding, and will scale did loftiest tress, so thai 
neither the wild cat nor squirrel are mov* secure thri the stag or 
the hare. He always fixes on the throat of the anin* t|» and wheo 
it has sucked the blood, leaves tbo carcase ; thof revelling m 
destruction, and doing immense mischief among ti ) weaker 
more harmless inhabitants of the forest. He is extr&' lely difficu :, 
if not impossible to tame. The Caracalj or lynx of the ancients, 
is common in Barbary, Arabia, aad Southern Asia. He is nearly 
three feet in length, including e tail of about ten inch**^ ; in height 
is about fourteen inches : hin ears are black and tuf^<^d ; the fut 
on the upper part of the body is of a reddish -browc, the under 
part and inside of the legs white. He follows (it is sai'i) the linn, 
and feeds on the left fragments of his spoil ; but his common fare 
18 small animals and birds. The kindest usage cannot always 
overcome his native fierc&'aess, but like the former* he will * 
Hmes even turn upon tbo iand that feeds him. 
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CHAPTER LVin. 



HUNTING THE COUGAR. — ^HUNTING SQUIBKBLB. 

^O OTHER animal of the cat land 
i9 80 formidable as the Cougar. It 
is found in North America. 

The Cougar is sometimes im- 
properly called Panther. It is 
^ the largest animal of the cat kind 
found in North America, and has 
occasionally received the name of 
American lion, from the similarity 
of its proportion and color to the 
lion of the old world. The cougar may be stated to be about one- 
third less in size than the lion, and has no mane nor tuft at the ex- 
tremity of the tail, which is about half the length of the body and 
head. The skin of this animal is clothed with a soft and elate 
hair over the limbs and body, of a brownish yellow color, or a 
mixture of red and blackish, with occasional patches of a rather 
deep reddish tint, which are only lemarkable in certain lights, and 
disappear entirely with the age of the individual. A dark red it 
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fpiead over the upper parts, produced by the tips of the L. r, 
which is black at the base. The head has a great many gucy 
hairs upon it ; the whiskers are white, and rise in a blackish «p»Qe. 

At an early period the cougar was distributed in considerabie noai- 
bers over the whole of the warm and temperate regions of this conti- 
nent, and is still found, though not abundantly, in the soothem, 
middle, and northwestern parts of the Union. It is a savage and 
destructive animal, yet timid and cautious. It climbs, or raikar, 
springs up krge trees with surprising facility, and in that way 
is enabled, by dropping suddenly upon deer and other quadni- 
peds, to secure prey which it would be impossible for them to 
overtake. The cougar is seldom seen in day-time, but its peculiar 
cry thrills the traveller with horror, during the night. As an in- 
stance of the manner in which the cougar is pursued, and his 
behavior when attacked, we quote the following from a late ouin- 
ber of the Potsdam (N. Y.) Mercury :- 

<* Panther Shot. — ^The well known hunter, Mr. Charles Panne- 
ter, of this town, who has been out in the woods the last two months 
deer-hunting, killed a few days since in the town of Belmont* in 
Franklin County, a large panther or catamount, measuring nine 
feet in extreme length, and weighing 247 pounds. Mr. Parmeter 
came upon the track while hunting, and the next day, with a dog 
started with the determination to hunt him up. After a short dis- 
tance he struck the trail and soon came up to where, with a single 
bound, the panther had killed and split entirely open a huge bock, 
apparently carried the same about twenty rods, and partly buried the 
carcase. 

<< Following on in pursuit, Mr. P. soon came to a mountain ridge 
with huge shelving rocks, in a chasm under one of which he foimd 
the panther's den. His dog, with hair erect and exhibiting ex- 
treme fear, refused to enter, when Mr. P., tying a rope around the 
dog^a neck, entered himself, dragging his dog after him. The 
panther fled by another entrance and took to a very tall spruce tree 
near by. Mr. P. now climbed the ledge of rocks overhead and thos 
found himself on a level with the tree top, and distant about fifty 
ItMt from the same. The panther was ahnost hid in the de 
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top, but catching a glimpse of h'm, he fired in quick luccesaioii 
two balls into his body. 

<< The panther had now placed himself with eye fixed on Mr. P., 
in the attitude of springing, when Mr. P. having quickly reloaded 
both barrels of his gun, fired one into the back of his neck, and 
the other through his body : the fourth sh >i brought him to the 
ground. The dog having now legained courage, rushed in upon 
him, butane bite of the dying panilit r sent him back howling 
with pain, when springing to his feet the ferocious animal ran 
some twenty rods and fell dead. Mr. P. intends to bring him 
down in a few days and give our citizens a chance to see this 
rarely found animal, whose strength, agility, ferocity, and tenacity 
of life render him monarch of the forest, and the dreaded foe of 
the most intrepid hunter.'* 

The Common Gray Squirrel, is exceedingly common in the 
United States, and wo^ once so excessively multiplied as to be a 
scourge to the inhabitants, not only consuming their grain but ex- 
hausting the public treasury by the amount of premiums given for 
their destruction. 

The gray squirrel prefers the oak, hickory and chestnut woods, 
where it finds a copious supply of nuts and mast, of which it pro- 
vides large hordes for the winter. Their nests are placed chiefly 
in tall oak-trees, at the forks of the branches ; these nests are very 
comfortable, being thickly covered apd lined with dried leaves. 
During cold weather the squirrels seldom leave these snug retreats, 
except for the purpose of visiting their store houses, and obtaining 
a supply of provisions. It has been observed that the approach 
of uncommonly cold weather is foretold when these squirrels are 
seen out in unusual numbers, gathering a larger stock of provi- 
mons, lest their magazines should fail. This, however, is not an 
infallible sign, at least in vicinities where many hogs are allowed 
to roam at large, as these keen-nosed brutes are very expert at 
discovering the winter hoards of the squirrel, which they immedi- 
ately appropriate to their own use. 

If the gray squirrels confined themselves to the diet afibrded by 
the forest trees, the farmers would profit considerably thereby 
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Bat, having once tnsted the swoetness rS Indian com and ether 
cultivated grains, they leave acorns and such coarse fare to the 
hogs, while they invade the corn- fields, and carry off and destny 
a very large quantity. This sjecics is remarkable a nr»f.ng all cnr 
squirrels for its beauty anJ activity. It is in captivity remarkably 
playful and mischievous, and is more froqufnlly krpt as a pet 
than any other. It becomes very tame, and may he allowed to 
spend a great deal of time entirely at libt^rty, where there is 
nothing exposed that can be injured by its teeth, which it is su-^ 
to try upon every article of furniture, &c. in its vicinity. This 
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THE BLACK SQUIRREL. 



squirrelf wheo domesticated, drinks frequently, nnd a considerable 
quantity of water at each draught. 

The Gray Squirrel varies considerably in color, but is most com 
xnonly of a fine blueish gray, mingled with a slight golden hue. 
This golden color is espt-cialiy obvious on the head, along the 
sides, where the white hair of the belly approaches the gray of 
the sides, and en the anterior part of the fore and superior part of 
the hind feet, where it is very rich and deep. This mark on the 
hind feet is very permanent, and evident even in those varieties 
which difier most from the common color. There is one specimen 
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m the Philadelphia Museum of a light brownish red on all tbt 
superior parts of the body. 

The gray squirrel is favorite game of American sportsmen. Donnf 
the cold weather, they are caught in traps, o^hot, in great nam- 
hers. Their flesh is remarkably tender and delicate. The 
method sometimes used for snaring ihem is curious, though rery 
simple, as it consists of nothing more than setting a number cl 
snares all around the body of the tree in which they are ^cn* aftd 
arranging them in such a manner that it is scarcely possible fir 
the squirrel to descend without being entangled in one of ih^m* 

The Black Squirrel is very commoi), but is liable la be t<:<\- 
founded with the other varieties of the Rr]uiriTL U very ^eldoni 
varies. In the sumjner,the pelage is rai\t-r gray on the beck tod 
sides, though the whole color of the bo«J y (s a black iotetminglei 
with a small quantity of gray, and of a t)ark reddish brmirii on ih^^ 
under parts. In the winter the color is a pure blaekv vaijiii^ 
slightly in intensity on any part of tht? hody. The same iiiea&» 
are used by sportsmen in trapping the black squirrel us ia ih^^ 
capture of the common gray species. They are good caliog bol 
do not possess the playful spirit of S(jme o( the aiher vmrieties. 

The Ground Squirrel is frequently called the Hackee, or Strfped 
Squirrel. 

This squirrel is most generally seen scudding along the lower 
Tails of the common zigzag or " Virginia" fences, which aflbrd 
him at once a pleasimt and secure path, as in a few turns he finds 
a safe hiding place behind the projecting angles, or enters his 
burrow undiscovered. When no fence is near, or his retreat is 
cut off, after having been out in search of food, he becomes ex- 
ceedingly alarmed, and runs up the nenrest tree, uttering a very 
shrill cry or whistle, indicative of his distress, and it is in this 
situation th«t he is most frequently made captive by his persecut- 
ing enemies, the mischievous school-boys. 

The ground squirrel makes his burrow generally near the rats 
of trees, along the course of fences and old walls, or in banks ad* 
jacent to forests, whence he obtains his principal supplies of food. 
The burrows frequently extend to very considerable distances. 
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THI GROUND SQUIRREL. 



haying several galleries or lateral excavations, in which provi- 
sions, are stored for winter use. The burrow has always two 
openings, which are usually far distant from each other ; it very 
Tarely happens that the animal is dug out, unless it be accidentally 
during the winter season. 

The ground squirrel appears to suffer more when made captive 
than any other squirrel with which we are acquainted. We have 
several times endeavored to tame individuals of this species, but 
without success. In losing its liberty, the ground squirrel appears 
to lose all vivacity, becomes a dull and melancholy animal, and 
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can yield very little amusement or satisfaction to its keeper, whoa 
it always flies, or bites severely if not permitted to get oat of kii 
reach. 

The ground squirrel is rather more than five inches in Jengtii 
from the nose to the root of the tail ; the last^ about two inches 
and a half long. The general color of the head and upper pails 
of the body is reddish brown, all the hairs on these parts being 
gray at the base. The eyelids are whitish, and from the external 
angle of each eye a black line runs towards the ear, while oa each 
cheek there is a reddish brown hne. The short rounded ears aie 
covered with fine hairs, which are on the outside of a reddoh 
brown color, and within of a whitish gray. The upper pan of 
the neck, shoulders, and base of the hair on the back, are of a gray 
brown, mingled with whitish. 

On the back there are five longitudinal black bands, which are 
at their posterior parts bordered slightly with red. The middle 
one begins at the back of the head* the two lateral ones on the 
shoulders ; they all terminate at the rump, whose color is reddish. 
On each side two white separate the lateral black bands. The 
lower part of the flanks and sides of the neck are of a paler red ; 
the exterior of the fore feet is of a grayish yellow ; the thighs and 
hind feet are red above. The upper lip, the chin, throat, belly, 
and internal face of the limbs, are of a dirty brown. The tail is 
reddish at its base, blackish below, and has an edging of black. 

The sportsman regards the ground squirrel as good but not 
extra game. The flesh is very good for the table ; but is inferior 
to that of the more lively gray squirrel. They are occasionally shot 
at, but more frequently snared while they are collecting their food 
for winter use. 

The Flying Squirrel is very common throughout the United 
States. Nature has endowed them with instruments to facilitate 
their passage from place to place in the easiest and most pleasant 
manner. Capable of moving on the bodies and limbs of trees, hke 
other squirrels, it does not require an equal degree of muscular 
strength to leap from tree to tree, or from great elevations to the 
ground, bat launching itself from a lofty bough into the air, and 
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extending its limbs and the intervening membranes, its body is 
buoyed up, and sails swiftly and obliquely downwards, passing 
over considerable space. To aid in tbis sailing movement, we 
find the whole body covered with a short and silky fur, lying 
close to the skin. The tail is flattened, and serves as a rudder. 

During the day-light the flying squirrel is rarely to be met 
-with abroad, unless it has been disturbed. Occasionally large 
troops are st-en together, and their sailing leaps have been said 
to present to the inexperienced the appearance of a large number 
of leaves blown off the trees. Their peculiar construction and 
habit render them very unfit for living on the ground, and they 
si>eedily regain the nearest tree, when at any time they fall short 
of the object towards which they may have leaped. They always 
take advantage of the wind, when about to leap to any distance, 
and then they appear to deserve the name of flying squirrels, 
from the ease and velocity of their movements. 

Individuals are frequently tamed as pets, but are more admired 
on account of the softness of their fur, and the gentleness of their 
dispositions, than for any of the frolicsome and amusing actions 
thai characterize other squirrels. When confined in a cage with 
a reel appended, they continue running almost uninterruptedly 
throughout the night. 

The flying squirrel makes its nest in hollow trees, where it 
brings forth three or four young at a litter. It is very easy to 
ascertain whether this squirrel has a nest in any hollow tree, by 
knocking against the trunk with a stone or stick; as soon as the 
jarring is felt, the animal comes to the opening and endeavors to 
escape. In this way the young are very commonly discovered 
and taken. 

The flying squirrel is quite small, being little more than four 
inches and a half long, the tail being three inches and a half in 
length. 

The general color is a brownish ash, with rounded, nearly 
naked ears, and large prominent black eyes. The under parts 
of the body are white, with a yellowish margin, whero the color 
of the back and belly approach each other. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

HUNTING THE AMERICAN ELK, OB WAPITI. 

t'iP^ ^^^Y ' ^^^ WAPITI was for a long time 
■ ^1 ilJHiy dered as a mere variety of the moose. 
(ft 1 f- -''-5^ Heame is justly entitled to the credit 

of having insisted upon the specific dis- 
tinctness of this animal from the moose. 
The size and appearance of the elk are 
imposing; his air denotes confidence 
of great strength, while his loirering 
horas exhibit weapons capable of- doing 
ILUch injury when offensively employed. The head is beauti- 
fully formed, tapering to a narrow point ; the ears are large and 
rapidly movable ; the eyes are full and dark ; the horns are lofty, 
and the neck at once slender, vigorous and graceful. The beauty 
of the male elk is still further heightened by the long, forward* 
«*liiMr hair, which extends from the head to the breast in the 
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THI WAPITI. 

maoDer oi a ruff or beard. The body of the elk is beautifully 
formed, and the limbs slender, yet strong. The hair is of a blue- 
iBh-gray color in autumn ; during winter it continues of a dark 
gray, and at the approach of spring it assumes a reddish or bright 
brown color, which is permanent throughout the summer. The 
croup is of a pale yellowish-white. There is no perceptible differ- 
ence of color between the male and female. The latter, however, 
does not participate in the ^^ branching honors^* of the male. 
Almost all who have written upon the elk, have remarked the 
peculiar apparatus situated beneath the eye at the internal angle. 
It is a slit below the inner angle of each eye, lined with a naked 
membrane, which secretes an unctuous matter. Hunters assure 
us that the elk possesses the power, by strictly closing the nostrils, 
of forcing the air through these apertures in such a manner as to 
make a noise which may be heard at a considerable distance. 

£ik are still occasionally found in the remote and thinly settled 
ports of Pennsylvania, but the number is small ; it is only in the 
western wilds that they are seen in considerable herds. They 
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wte fond of the great forests, where a iuxunant regetatioo afbds 
them an abundant supply of bod^ and tender twigs ; or of tbe 
great plains, where the solitude is seldom interrupted, and all- 
bounteous nature spreads an immense field of verdure for tiieff 
support. 

The elk is shy and retiring ; haying acute senses, he leceifv 
early warning of the approach of any human intruder. Tlw 
moment the air is tainted by the odor of his enemy, his head is 
erected with spirit, his ears thrown rapidly in every dtrectioQ to 
catch the sounds, and his large dark glistening eye expresses the 
most eager attention. Soon as the approaching hunter is fairij 
discovered, the elk bounds along for a few paces, as if trying his 
strength for flight, stops, turns half round, and scans his pursoer 
with a steady gaze, then, throwing back his lofty boms upon liis 
neck, and projecting his taper nose forwards, he springs from ths 
ground and advances with a velocity which soon leaves the oli^ect 
of his dread far out of sight. 

But in the season when sexual passion reigns with its wonted 
influence over the animal creation, the elk, like various other 
creatures, assumes a more warlike and threatening character. 
He is neither so easily put to flight, nor can he be approached 
with impunity, although he may have been wounded. His horns 
and hoofs are then employed with great effect, and the lives of 
men and dogs are endangered by coming within his reach. This 
season is during August and September, when the horns are in 
perfect order, and the males appear filled with rage, and wage the 
fiercest war with each other for the possession of the females. 
During this season, the males are said to make a loud and un- 
pleasant noise, which is compared to a sound between the neigh- 
ing of a stallion and the bellowing of a bull. Towards the end of 
May or the beginning of June, the female brings forth her young, 
commonly one, but very frequently two in number, which are 
generally male and female. 

The flesh of the elk is highly esteemed by the Indians and 
hunters as food, and the horns, while in their soft state, are also 
considered a delicacy : of their hides a great variety of aitidea of 
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Iress and usefulness are prepared. The solid portion or shoA o[ 
ho perfect horn is wrought by the Indians into a bow, Avhich is 
liig^hly serviceable from its elasticity, as well as susceptible of 
beauty of polish and form. 

The warlike bearing of the elk, when hard pressed by the 
bunters, is illustrated in the following instance, from Long's Ex- 
pedition to the Rocky Mountains. <^ A herd of twenty or thirty 
elk were seen at no great distance from the party, standing in the 
"w^teTf or lying upon the sand-beach. One of the finest bucks 
was singled out by a hunter, who fired upon him : whereupon 
the whole herd plunged into the thicket and disappeared. Rely- 
ing upon the skill of the hunter, and coniident that his shot was 
&tal, several of the party dismounted and pursued the elk into the 
w^oods, where the wounded buck was soon overtaken. Finding 
his pursuers close upon him, the elk turned furiously upon the 
foremost, who only sared himself by spring ng into a thicket, 
which was impassable to the elk, whose enormous ^ntlers, becom- 
ing 80 entangled in the vines as to be covered to their tips, he was 
held fast and blind-folded, and was despatched by repeated bullets 
and stabs.*' 
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THB OPOasUM. 

CHAPTER LX. 

HUHTOra IBM BACOOON, THE BLACE-TAILBD D£BB, AKB THB 

HUSK OX. 

HE RACCOON is wcB 
knowi^ in the greater 
part of the AmericiD 
Continent; and the rac- 
coon hunt forms the bm^ 
den of many popular refrains in the 
United States. This animal possesses 
the mischierousness of the monkej, 
united with a blood-thirsty and vindic- 
tive spirit. He slaughters the tenants 
of the poultry-yard with indiscriminate ferocity, and this, in many 
cases, leads to his own destruction, by exciting the vengeance of 
the farmer. 

Being peculiarly fond of sweet substances, the raccoon is occa- 
sionally very destructive to plantations of sugar cane,* and of 
Indian com. While the ear of the Indian corn is still young, soft 
and tender, <<in the milk," it is very swcei, and is then eagerly 
sought by the raccoons ; troops of them frequently enter fields cf 
maize, and in one night commit extensive depredations, both by the 
* Sir Hum SkMue ; ** Natnnd Hiitorj of Jamaica.*' 
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qnantity of .grain |hey consume, and from the number of stalki 
they break down by iheir weight. 

The raccoon is an excellent clira^ber, and his strong sharp claws 
efiectually secure him from being shaken off the branches of trees. 
Id fact, so tenaciously does this animal hold to any surface upon 
which it can make an impression with its claws, that it requires a 
considerable exertion of a man's strength to drag him off; and as 
long as even a single foot remains attached, he continues to cling 
with great force. I have had frequent occasions to pull a raccoon 
from the top of a board fence, where there was no projection 
which he could seize hy ; yet, such was the power and obstinacy 
"with which the points of his claws were stuck into the board, as 
repeatedly to oblige me to desist for fear of tearing his skin, or 
otherwise doing him injury by the violence necessary to detach 
his hold. 

The conical form of the head, and the very pointed and flexible 
character of the muzzle or snout, are of great importance in aiding 
the raccoon to examine every vacuity and crevice to which he 
gains access ; nor does he neglect any opportunity of using his 
n&'tural advantages, but explores every nook and cranny, with the 
most persevering diligence and attention, greedily feeding on 
Bpiders, worms, or other insects which are discovered hy the 
scrutiny. Where the opening is too small to give admittance to 
his nose, he employs his fore -paws, and shifts his position or turns 
his paws side wise, in order to facilitate their introduction and 
effect his purpose. This disposition to feed on the grubs or larv» 
of insects must render this animal of considerable utility in forest 
lands, in consequence of the great numbers of injurious and de- 
structive insects he consumes. He is also said to catch frogs with 
considerable address, by slily creeping up, and then springing on 
them, so as to grasp them with both paws. 

The general color of the raccoon is blackish-gray, which is 
paler on the under part of the body, and has, over considerable 
part of the neck, back and sides, some fawn, or light rust<olored 
hair intermixed. The tail is covered with hair, and is marked 
with five or six black rings around it, on a yellowiah-white ground. ' 
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THE BLACK TAILID DKIB. 

Occasionally, the number of the raccoons is so much increased 
as to render them very troublesome to the farmer, in the low and 
wooded parts of Maryland, bordering on the Chesapeake Bay. 
Raccoon-hunts by moonlight then become frequent. This is rare 
sport, and requires that those who engage in it should possess a 
considerable amount of skill, as the animal is noted for its cunning 
and activity. It also requires a strong constitution, in order not to 
Buffer from the exposure in the low country, where the raccoon 
chiefly abounds. Yet to those of an active disposition, nothing 
can be more exciting and amusing than this hunt. Snares are 
sometimes set for the raccoon, but the animal displays his sagacity 
hy avoiding them in general. Guns and dogs are the surest 
instruments of destruction, and these most << coon-hunters*' avail 
themselves of. During the winter the animals are fattest, and 
then the country people have the most leisure to pursue them. 

The BA?k-tailed Deer is sometimes called the Mule Deer, oo 
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accotint of a resemblance of its ears to those of the mule. Ac- 
cording to Say*s description, the horns are slightly groored and 
tabercukted at base, having a small branch near thereto. The 
ears are very long, being half the length of the whole antler, and 
extending to its principal bifurcation. The eye is larger than that 
of the common deer, and the subocuiar sims much larger. The 
hair is coarser, undulated and compressed, resembling that of the 
elk, and is of a light reddish brown color above. A line of black- 
ish-tipped hair is found upon the neck and back. The tail is of 
a jetty black at its extremity. 

The habits of this anmial are similar to those of its kindred 
species, except that it does not run at full speed, but bounds along, 
raising every foot from the ground at the same time. It is found 
sometimes in the woodlands, bht most frequently in prairies and 
open grounds. Its flesh is considered inferior to that of the com- 
mon deer. It is very fleet in its movements, and much more diffi- 
cull to come up with than the other varieties. 

Mask Ox is found in the greatest abundance in the ragged and 
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scarcely accessible districts lying nearest the Noi^ Pole, bt 
destining the musk ox to inhabit the domains of frost and storxB, 
nature has paid especial attention to its security against the e&cn 
of both ; first, by covering its body with a coat of long, dense hair, 
and then, by the shortness of his limbs, avoiding the exposon 
that would result from a greater elevation of the trunk. 

The appearance of the musk ox is singukir and imposing^ 
owing to the shortness of the limbs, its broad, flattened, crooked 
horns, and the long, dense hair which envelopes the whole of in 
trunk, and hangs down nearly to the ground. When full growii, 
the musk ox is ten hands and a half high, according to Parry, and 
as large as the generality of the Enelish black cattle ; but their 
legs, though larofc, are not so long ; nor is the tail longer than that 
of a bear, and like the tail of that animal it always bends down- 
wards and inwards, so that it is entirely hid by the long hair of 
the rump and hind-quarters. The hunch on the shoulder is not 
large, being little larger in proportion than that of a deer. Their 
hair is particularly long on the belly, sides and hind-quarters ; but 
the longest hair about them, particularly on the bulls, is under th# 
throat, extending from the chin to the lower part of the chest, 
between the forelegs ; it there hangs down like a horse*s mane 
inverted, and is full as long. 

E^earne states that he has seen many herds of musk oxen in the 
high northern latitudes, during a single day's journey, and some 
of these herds contain from eighty to a hundred individuals, of 
which number a very small proportion were bulls, and it was quite 
uncommon to see more than two or three full grown males, even 
with the largest herds. The Indians had a notion that the males 
destroy each other in combating for the females, and this idea is 
somewhat supported by the warlike disposition manifested by 
these animals during their sexual seasons. The bulls are then so 
jealous of every thing that approaches their favorites, that they 
wjll not only attack men or quadrupeds, but will run bellowing 
after ravens or other large birds that venture too near the cows. 

Musk oxen are found m the greatest numbers within the arctio 
eucle ; considerable herds are occasionally seen near the coast of 
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HudBon's Bay, throughout the distance from Knapp's Bay to 
A^ager Water. They have in a few instances heen seen as low 
down as lat. 60^ N. Capt. Parry's people killed some individuals 
on Melville Island, which were remarkably well fed and fat. 
They ape not commonly found at a great distance from the woods, 
' and when they feed on open grounds they prefer the most rocky 
and precipitous situations. Yet, notwithstanding their bulk and 
apparent unwieldiness, they climb among the rocks with all the 
ease and agility of the goat, to which they are quite equal in sure- 
ness of foot. Their favorite food is grass, but when this is not to 
be had, they readily feed upon moss, the twigs of willow, or tender 
shoots of pme.* 

From the shortness of the limbs, and the weight of the body, it 
might be inferred that the musk ox could not run with any speed ; 
but it is stated by Parry, that although they run in a hobbling sort 
of canter that makes them appear as if every now and then about 
to fall, yet the slowest of these musk oxen can far outstrip a man. 
When disturbed and hunted, they frequently tore up the ground 
with their horns, and turned round to look at their pursuers, but 
never attempted to make an attack. 

* It is siognlar and well worthy of observation, that the dung of the musk ox, 
ttioiigh so large an animal, is not larger than, and, at the same, is so nearly of th« 
•hflpe and eolor of that of tlie Alpine Hnre, that the difltereuoe is not easily dis- 
tinguished, except by the Ind;:fcn^, though the qa.intity generally indicates thft 
ftnlmat to which it belonged. In the country adjiicent to the Coppermine river, 
long ridges of this dung, together with that of deer and other animalt, were seen 
by Heaine. SimiUur appeanacet were observed by Parry oa severtl of the North 
Geofi^ Islands. 
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TOE OPOSSUM. 

CHAPTER LXI. 

BUHinra the beaver and otossuu. 

URINQ the greater part of Om 
time since the settlement of Ame- 
rica by Europeans the Beaver 
has been a farorite object with 
hunters. The general aspect of 
the Beaver is that of a very large 
musk-rat. But the greater size 
of the beaver, the thickness and 
breadth of its head, and its hori- 
zoAtally flattened, broad and scaly 
tail, render it impossible to mistake it for any other creature when 
closely examined. In its movements both on shore and in the 
water, it also closely resembles the musk-rat, having the same 
quick step, with great vigor and celerity, either on the surface, or 
in the depths of the water. 
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The bearer has bng been tbe theme of the naturaiist^f admiia'* 
tioo, on account of its apparent sagacity and skill in building ita 
habitation. They are not particular in the site they select for 
their dwellings, but if in a lake or pond where a dam is not re* 
quired, they are careful to build where the water is sufficiently 
deep. The materials used in constructing their dams, are the 
trunks and branches of small birch, mulberry, willow, poplar, dbc. 
The strength of their teeih, and their perseverance may be esti- 
mated by the size of the trees they cut down. Dr. Best informs 
us that he has seen a mulberry tree, eight inches in diameter, 
"which had been gnawed down by the beaver. These are cut in 
such a manner as to fall in:o the water, and then floated towards 
the site of the dam. The figure of the dam varies according at 
the stream has a gentle or a rapid current. Along with the trunks 
and branches of trees they intermingle mud and stones, to give 
greater security, and the dams remain long after the beavers have 
been exterminated. The dwellings of the beaver are formed of 
the some materials as the dam, and are adapted in size to the 
number of the inhabitants. These are seldom more than four old 
and six or eight young ones. The walls are very skillfully and 
strongly constructed, and the whole fabric is a curious evidence 
of the sagacity of the animal. 

To capture beavers residing on a small river or creek, the 
Indians 6nd it necessary to stake the stream across to prevent the 
animals from escaping, and then they try to ascertain where the 
vaults or washes in the banks are situated. This can only be 
done by those who are very experienced in such explorations, 
and is thus performed : — The hunter is furnished with an ice-chisel 
lashed to a handle four or five feet in length ; with this instrument 
he strikes against the ice as he goes along the edge of the banks. 
The sound produced by the blow informs him when he is opposite 
one of these vaults. When one is discovered, a hole is cutthrough 
the ice of sufficient size to admit a full-grown beaver, and the search 
is continued until as many of the places of retreat are discovered as 
possible. During the time the most expert hunters are thus occu- 
p.ed, the others with the women are busy in breaking mto the 
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beayer-houaes, which* as may be suppoaed from what has beea 
already stated, is a task of some difficulty. The beavers, alanoed 
at the invasion of their dwelling, take to the water and swim witk 
surprising swiftness to their retreats in the banks, bat their ea- 
trance is betrayed to the hunters watching the holes in the ice, by 
the motion and discoloration of the water. The entrance is in- 
stantly closed with stakes of wood, and the beaver instead of find- 
ing shelter in his cave, is made prisoner and destroyed. Tira 
hunter then pulls the animal out, if within reach, by the introdoc- 
tion of his hand and arm, or by a hook designed for this use, 
fastened to a long handle. Beaver-houses found in lakes or other 
standing waters offer an easier prey to the hunters, as there is no 
occasion for staking the ^vater across. 

Among the Hudson's Bay Indians every hunter has the excfa- 
aive right to all the beavers caught in the washes discovered by 
him. Each individual on finding one, places some mark, as a pola 
or the branch of a tree stuck up, in order to know his own. 
Beavers caught in any house are also the property of the dis- 
coverer, who takes care to mark his claim, as in the case of the 
washes.* 

The number of beavers killed in the northern parts of thii 
country is exceedingly great, even at the present time, after the 
fur trade has been carried on for so many years, and the most in- 
discriminate warfare waged uninterruptedly against the species. 
In the year 1820, sixty thousand beaver skins were sold by the 
Hudson's Bay Company, which we can by no means suppose to 
be the whole number killed during the preceding season. If to 
these be added the quantities collected by the traders from the 
Indians of the Missouri country, we may form some idea of the 
immense number of these animals which exist throughout the vast 
regions of the north and west. 

It is a subject of regret that an animal so valuable and prolific 

• r^xria and Clark relate an Instance which fell nndcr tbclr observation of oot 
baaver beinj; csiught in tvro traps belonging to different owners, it ha\'ing one paw 
in each. The proprietors of the traps were engaged in a contMt for the beavw, 
when the abore named distjngaished travellers arrived aod aetUed tha dia|iali 
between them by an equitable arrangameut. 
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il&oald be biiBted in a manner tending so evidently to the extennw 
kcttioo of the species, when a little care and management on the 
>art of those interested, might prevent unnecessary destruction, 
Lxid increase the sources of their revenue. The old beavers are 
Vequently killed within a short time of their littering season, and 
pv'ith every such death from three to six are destroyed. The 
^oung are often killed before they have attained half their growth 
suad value, and of necessity long before they have contributed to 
tlie continuance of their species. 

In a few years, comparatively speaking, the beaver has been 
eJiterminated in nil the Atlantic and in the western states, as far 
&8 tiie middle and upper waters of the Missouri ; while in the 
l^udaon's Bay possessions they are becoming annually more 
scarce, and the race will eventually be extinguished throughout 
tlie whole continent. A fevv individuals may, for a time, elude the 
immediate violence of persecution, and like the degraded descen- 
dants of the aboriginals of our soil, be occasionally exhibited as 
melancholy mementos of the tribes long previously whelmed in 
the fethomless gulf of avarice. 

The Indians inhabiting the countries watered by the tributarien 
of the Missouri and Mississippi, take the beavers principally by 
trapping, and are generally supplied with steel-tmps by the 
traders, who do not sell, but lend or hire them, in order to keep 
the Indians dependent upon themselves, and also to lay claim to the 
furs which they may procure. The name of the trader being 
stamped on the trap, it is equal to a certificate of enlistment, and 
indicates, when an Indian carries his furs to another trading estab- 
lishment, that the individual wishes to avoid the payment of his 
debts. The business of trapping requires great experience and 
caution, as the senses of the beaver are very keen, and enable him 
to detect the recent presence of the hunter by the slightest traces. 
it is necessary that the hands should be washed clean before the 
trap is handled and baited, and that every precaution should be 
employed to elude the vigilance of the animal. 

The bait which is used to entice the beavers is prepared from 
the substance called castor (caatoreum,) obtained from the glan- 
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daloas poaches ct the male* animal, which contaiii •omedsa 
from two to three ounces. This substance is called by the hualeB 
ftori stoDe, and is squeezed gently into an open moathed phiaL 

The contents of fire or six of these castor bags are wojei 
with a nutmeg, twelve or fifteen cloves, and thirty grains of datt- 
mon, in fine powder, and then the whole is stirred ap with ai 
much whiskey as will give it the consistency of mastard prepared 
for the table. This mixture must be kept closely corked up, and 
in four or ^ve days the odor becomes more powerful, with care it 
may be preserved for months without injury. Various other 
strong aromatics are sometimes used to increase the poiigency of 
the odor. Some of this preparation smeared upon the bits of wood 
with which the tmps are baited, will entice the beaver from a 
great distance. 

The castor, whose odor is similar to tanner*s ooze, geia ths 
name of 6arA;-stone from its resemblance to finely pow^dered baik. 
The sacks containing it are about two inches in length. Behind 
these, and between the skin and root of the tail, are found two 
other oval cysts, lying together, which con tarn a pure strofig cL 
of a rancid smell. * 

During the winter season the beaver becomes very fiit, and its 
flesh is esteemed by the hunters to be excellent food. Bat those 
occasionally caught in the summer are very thin, and unfit for ths 
table. They lead so wandering a life at this season, and are so 
much exhausted by the collection of materials for building, or the 
winter's stock of provision, as well as by suckling their young, as 
to be generally at that time in a very poor condition. Their fat 
during the summer is of little value, and it is only in winter that 
it is to be obtained in that state which renders it so desirable to the 
fur traders. 

The Opossum, is one of the most common animals within oar bor- 
ders, and is annually killed or captured in large numbers. Yet it is 
still considered as a sort of anomaly among animals, and the pc«i»- 
liarities of its sexual intercourse, gestation and parturition, are to 
this day veiled in obscurity. The opossum has a number of 
* Joxts proputiam atroqne latere exiituife 
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peculiarities which deserve to be mentioned. It has a very large 
lumber of teeth, its hind feet are actuaiiy rendered hands by short, 
leshy« and opposable thumbs, enabling the animal to grasp objects 
Irmly with these feet ; it has a prehensile tail hy curving which 
Lt the extremity, the animal can depend from the limb of a tree, 
)r ether projection, and hanging in security, gather fruit, or seize 
my prey within his reach. The opossum has a very acute sense 
>f touch, which contributes to its safety during the nocturnal ramble 
n which he indulges. The general color of the animal is a 
prhitish gray. On the face the wool is short and of a smoky 
nrhite color ; that on the belly is of the same character. The tail 
A covered with small hexagonal scales, interaperaed with short, 
coarse hairs. 

The opossum is a nocturnal animal, depending more upon its 
cunning than its strength for its safety. Its motions are slow, and 
Dlumsy in appearance. Birds, small quadrupeds, eggs, insects, 
and the denizens of the pouhry-yard form its principal food. Its 
flesh is said to resemble roast pig in flavor. 

The hunting of the opossum is a favorite sport with the country 
people, who frequently go out with their dogs at night, after the 
autumnal frosts have begun and the peraimmon fruit is in its most 
delicious state. The opossum as soon as he discovers the ap- 
proach of his enemies, lies perfectly close to the branch, or places 
himself snugly in the angle where two limbs separate from each 
other. The dogs, however, soon announce the fact of his presence 
by their baying, and the hunter ascending the tree disco vera the 
branch upon which the animal is seated, and begins to shake it 
with great violence to alarm and cause him to relax his hold. 
This is soon eflected, and the opossum attempting to escape to 
another limb is pursued immediately, and the shaking is renewed 
with greater violence, unti^at length the terrified quadruped 
allows himself to drop to the ground, where huntera or dogs are 
prepared to despatch him. 

Should the hunter, as frequently happens, be unaccompanied 
by dogs when the opossum falls to the ground, it does not im- 
mediately make its escape, but steals slowly and quietly to a little 
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Stance, and tlien gmthering itself into as small a c ompass as p» 
r^le, ranains as sdll as if dead. Should there be any quotitj 
of grass or nndenrood Dear the tree, this appareotl j aiinple aitifioe 
is frequently sufficient to secure the animal's escape, as k is difi- 
cnlt hy moonlight or in the shadow of the .tree to dist in g ui rit % 
and if the hnnter has not carefiilly obserred the spot where k 
feU, his labor is often in Tain. This circamstance, howerer, u 
generally attended to, and the opossum denres bat little heaA 
from his instinctive artifice. 

After remaining in this apparently lifeless condition for a oc&- 
aiderable time, or so long as any noise indicatiTe of danger can he 
heard, the opossum slowly unfolds himself, and creeping as cksekj 
as possible upoD the ground would fain sneak oflTunpercei red. Upoa 
a shout or outcry in any tone from his persecutor, he immediildj 
renews his death-like attitude and stillness. If then appraached, 
mored or handled, he is still seemingly dead, and might deceire aay 
one not accustomed to his actions. This feigning is repeated as 
frequently as opportunity is allowed him of attempting to escape, 
and is known so well to the country folks as to have long since 
passed into a prorerb. ^< He is playing Opossum** is applied, with 
great readiness, by them to any one who is thought to act deceit- 
fully, or wishes to appear what he is not. 

As the female produces from twelve to sixteen cubs at a timei 
there is but little danger of the animal becoming scarce at an eady 
day. Its usual haunts are thick forests, and the hollows of de- 
cayed trees serve it for a refuge during the day. 
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CHAPTER LXIL 



HUNTING THE FISUER. 

THE Fisher, or Black Cat of our hunters is a large and power 
ful animal, standing nearly a foot from the ground. It waa 
formerly very abundant in ihe Middle States, but is now confined 
to the thinly settled Northern districts. It is a nocturnal species, 
and lives chiefly on the smaller quadrupeds, but also devours 
frogs, fish and serp<>nts. It climbs with great ease, and takes up 
its abode in the trunk of a tree. The form of the body is typical. 
Head broad; nc5e acute; ears about three inches from the nose, 
broad, rounded and distant ; ihe fore feet are shorter than the hind 
ones, and the soles of both are covered with short hair ; the tail is 
long and bushy, and the fur very fine and lustrous; the color is 
grayish over the head and anterior parts of the body; dark brown 
o^ block behind. 
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The name of Fisher, which has heen censured as not appIicaUa 
to this animal, is, however, that by which it is best known, and 
which it has received from its cbaracteristic habits. RichardsoB 
states that it feeds on the hoards of frozen fish stored up by the 
residents. We are informed by a person who resided many yean 
near Lake Oneida, where the Fisher was then common, that lbs 
name was derived from its singular fondness for the fish used to 
bait traps. The hunters were in the practice of soaking their fidi 
over night, and it was frequently carried off by the Fisher, whose 
well known tracks were seen m the vicinity. In Hamilton coaoty 
it is still numerous and troublesome. The hunters there bats 
assured me that they have known a fisher to destroy twelve oat 
of thirteen traps in a line of not more than fourteen miles in length. 
It brings forth two young annually. The hunting season for the 
fisher in the northern part of the State, commences about the tenth 
of October, and lasts to the middle of May, when the furs are not 
so valuable. The ordinary price is 81 50 per skin ; but it is not 
so fine, nor so highly valued as that of the sable. Its geographical 
range is included between the fortieth and seventieth parallels of 
latitudes, extending across the continent. 

The American Gray Rabbit, so common in the United States, 
has been, until recently, confounded with others. The following 
description by Schreber, which seems to have been overlooked by 
modem writers, applies very well to our rabbit:— 

« Cheeks full of thick hair; ears thin externally, with few bain, 
naked within, and when bent forward, do not reach the nose ; 
when bent backwards, they reach the shoulder blades; eyes 
large and black, with 4-5 bristles above them ; whiskers mostly 
black ; some are white ; the longest appears to reach beyond the 
head. Color in summer: ears brownish, with a very narrow 
black border on the outer margin, of the same breadth to the tips, 
or becomes efiaced ; brown cheeks, back and sides ; fore and hind 
legs light brown externally, mixed with black; all round the 
breech, white ; feet full of short hair of a light brown, unmixed with 
black, changing towards the inside to a grey white ; upper pan 
of the tail like that of the back, (perhaps mixed with black, as 
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Pennant describes it black ;) beneath white ; throat white ; lower 
part of the neck bright brown, mixed with white ; chest and belly, 
inside of fore and hind legs, white. Color in winter, when it does 
change, white." 

The Gray Rabbit changes but lillle with the season, except 
that the fur is longer and finer, and has a tendency to white. It 
is a timid, inoffensive creature ; and were it not for its excessive 
vigilance and its astonishing powers of reproduction, would soon 
be extirpated. Besides man, it has many other enemies. It is 
the favorite food of the two lynxes, and is destroyed by the weasel, 
skunk, hawks, owls and serpents. 

Its food consists of bark, buds, grass, wild berries, etc. ; and in ' 
cultivated districts, it is said to enter gardens and destroy vege- 
25 
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tables. Unlike its congeners, it does not confine itself to the 
wood, but is frequently found in open fields, or where there is a 
alight copse or under-brush. It does not burrow like its doeelj 
allied species the European Rabbit, but makes its form, which is 
a alight depression in the ground, shoi cored by some low ahrobw 
It frequently resorts to a stone wall, or a heap of stones, or a hol- 
low tree, and sometimes to the burrow of some other animal. Ita 
habits are nocturnal ; and they may often be seen in the mornings 
or early part of the afternoon, although in retired aituationa they 
have been seen at all times of the day. Its flesh, though black 
and dry, is well flavored, although in this respect it Taries 
with the quality of its previous food. It breeds in New 
York State, three times in the season, producing from four to 
six at a birth. It is the_ smallest of the species found ift thr. 
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State, and 80 much resembles m its form the European Rabbit, 
that the same popular name has been applied to it, although differ- 
ing in color and some of its habits. This, however, is of no con« 
sequence, for the name of American or Gray Rabbit is sufficiently 
distinctive. It has not a wide geographical range. It is found 
from New Hampshire to Florida, but its western limits are not yet 
established. 

The Jumping Mouse is found from Hudson^s Bay to Pennsyl- 
Tania, and through the Western States to the mouth of the Columbia 
river. From the distribution of its colors, and its slender propor- 
tions, it has a delicate and beautiful appearance. It is very agile, 
jumping in the manner of the deer-mouse, and is, in common with 
that animal, called the jumping nunue. It seems to prefer forests 
and wooded places, but is often found in meadows or cultivated 
grounds, where grain and seeds of grasses abound. It is said to 
build its nest in trees. According to Richardson, in the northern 
regions, it becomes an inmate of the fur establishments, and makes 
hoards of grain in various places. It is usually about six inches 
long; the color is brownish alone, the feet and beneath being 
white. The tail is hairy, being as long as the body. They are 
said to be quite as good eating ai the most of the 8q» frels, and 
are frequently trapped by the hunters. 
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CHAPTER LXin. 



HUNTING THB AMERICAN DEER. 

THE American Deer is found in almost every part of Um 
Northern and Western States, where there is sufficient foreet 
to afibrd them food and cover. It even ranges South to the Gulf 
of Mexico, but very seldom. It is very abundant in scnne parts 
of New York and Pennsylvania, in spite of the destructive eflbrta 
of man and the wolves. The deer has one, and occasionally two 
fawns at a birth, which generally occurs in May or June. In the 
rutting season the males are restless and bold, and are observed to 
have the neck considerably swelled. When alarmed, they stamp 
quickly and oflen upon the ground, and emit a sound like a shrill 
whistle, which may be heard at a great distance. When mortallj 
wounded, they oflen give a faint bleat, like that of a calL 
When brought to bay, it throws off its habitual timidity, its eyes 
glare fiercely around, every hair on its body bristles up, and 
appears as if directed forward, and it dashes boldly upon its foe. 
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Its horns are cast usually in the winter, but the penod appears to 
depend upon the latitude and the severity of the season. In New 
York, the deer are protected by law during the rutting season. 

Description. — Head long and slender ; muzzle pointed ; eyes 
large and lustrous, the lachrymal pits consisting of a slight fold of 
the skin ; tail moderate, depressed ; legs slender ; a glandular pouch 
concealed by a thick tuft of rigid hairs inside of the hind legs, 
odoriferous, and connected with the sexual appetite. The horns 
of. the adult male vary so much in shape, that scarcely any two 
are alike ; appearing to depend upon age, season, and abundance 
or scarcity of food. In the first season they are simple, cylindrical 
and pointed, and in this state they are known as apike bucks ; in 
the following season, they have a short, straight antler ; and the 
number increases until the fourth season, when the following is 
the roost usual condition of the horns : the main stem rises upward 
and laterally, and then makes a broad curve forward, with the 
tips turned inward and downward ; on the inner and slightly ante- 
rior surface of the main stem, arises a short brow antler, directed 
forward and upward ; the stem, thus far, is roughened by nodosi- 
ties and furrows ; above this, a branch is thrown off from the inte- 
rior or anterior, curving inwards and forwards, and occasionally 
another branch before reaching the tip. These first and second 
oranches are occasionally themselves bifurcated ; and in one before 
xne now, the horns exhibit six tips on one side, including those of 
the brow antlers, and on the other nine, the first branch being 
bifid, the second trifid, a third simple, and the extreme tip itself 
bifid. When the horn is palmated, the flattening occurs at the 
origin of the first branch. In many specimens, there is only the 
brow antler, and a single branch above. Fur, composed of flattened 
angular hairs, lying smooth on the body. 

Color. — Bluish-gray in the autumn and winter, dusky reddish 
or fulvous in the spring, becoming bluish in the summer ; the 
fawns are irregularly spotted with white; the gray or reddish 
color in the adult extends over the whole head, back, sides, and 
upper part of the tail ; a few white hairs often observed oa the 
ramp at the origin of the tail ; beneath the chin» throat, belljfc. 
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ind inside of legs and under side of tail, always white ;* ears mar. 
gined with dark brown, and often with white hairs within, and a 
white circle round the eyes ; hoofs jet black. 

The American Deer is considered by the hunters the king of game 
beasts, and consequently, he is pursued with unrelenting cruelty. 
Before the Europeans visited Aroenca, the deer roamed the forests 
from the brink of the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains. He was pur- 
Sued by the Indians for the sake of his skin and flesh, but still the 
number of his race suffered but little diminution. But when the 
Europeans had obtained a foothold upon the continent, his de- 
struction was greatly accelerated, and as cities and towns sprang 
up, he was driven to the forests of the interior. Still he was pur- 
•oed with as much ardor as the Red Deer of Europe was in the 
niddle ages, European and Indian joining in the chase. The 
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number of the Deer decreased in proportion to the adyance of 
civilization, and now but few are found in the Atlantic states. 

The Indian method of deer hunting diflers in many respects 
from that originally pursued by the Europeans, and is now gen- 
erally adopted ^oong the western banters. A number of hunters 
divide themselves into several parties and proceed by difierent 
paths through the same forest. When a deer trail has been dis* 
covered, a signal is given, either by hallooing or firing a gun, 
and the hunters upon the other tracks station themselves in such 
a position as to cut off the retreat of the animal, and shoot him if 
ha attempt to pass them. The hunters, who have discovered 
the deer, if they cannot get a shot at him,^or them, halloo and drive 
the deer before them. In this manner, they are brought within 
the range of the concealed hunters upon one of the other tracks, 
aod shot. Besides this method, by which great numbers are de- 
0tioyed, the Indians use disguises to enable them to approach the 
deer unsuspected, and frequently a single hunter commits con- 
eiderable havoc among them. 




CHAPTER XLIV. 

MB. CUMMINa'S BNCOUNTBE WITH FOUB LIOKS. 

OuB old friend, Mr. Gamming, thns deseribes an enoonnterwhid 
he had with four h'ons. Swint had jnst milked the cows, mi wis 
driving them from the wooded peninsula in which we laj, athwart 
the open ground, to graze with mj other cattle in the forest bcjond, 
he beheld four majestic lions walking slowlj across the Tlej, a few 
hundred yards below m j camp, and disappear over the riyer's b«ik| 
at a favorite drinking-place. These mighty monarchs of the waste 
had been holding a prolonged repast over the carcases of some lebras 
killed by Present, and had now come down the river to slake their 
thirst. This being reported, I instantly saddled up two horses, and 
directing my boys to lead after me as quickly as possible mj small 
remaining pack of sore-footed dogs, I rode forth, accompanied by 
Carey carrying a spare gun, to give battle to the four grim lions. 
As I rode out of the peninsula, they showed themselves on the bank 
of the river, and, guessing that their first move would be a disgrftceful 
retreat, I determined to ride so as to make them think that I had 
not observed them, until I should be able to cut off their retreat from 
the river, across the open vley, to the endless forest beyond. 

That point being gained, I knew that they, still doubtful of my 
having observed them, would hold their ground on the river's bank, 
until my dogs came up, when I could more advantageously make the 
attack. I cantered along, as if I meant to pass the lions at a dis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile, until I was opposite to them, when I 
altered my course, and inclined a little nearer. The lions then 
(892) 
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Jiowed lymptoms of uneasiness; they rose to their feet, and, oyer- 
lanling as for half a minute; disappeared over the hank. Thej re- 
ippearedy howeyer, directly, a little farther down ; and finding that 
heir present position was hare, they walked majestically along the 
op of the hank to a spot a few hundred yards lower, where the bank 
wsM well wooded. Here they seemed half inclined to await my attack ; 
mo stretched out their massiye arms, and lay down in the grass, and 
he other two sat np like dogs upon their haunches. Deeming it 
>robable that when my dogs came up and I approached they would 
>till retreat and make a bolt across the open vley, I directed Carey 
io oanter forward and take np the ground in the centre of the vlej 
ibout four hundred yards in advance ; whereby the lions would be 
compelled either to give us battle or to swim the river, which, although 
narrow, I knew they would be very reluctant to do. I now sat in 
my saddle, anxiously awaiting the arriyal of the dogs; and whilst 
thus momentarily disengaged, I was much struck with the majestie 
uid truly appalling appearance which these four noble lions exhibited, 
rhey were all full-grown immense males; andl felt, I must confesfi 
alittle nervous, and very uijioertain as to what might be the issue of 
the attack. 

When the dogs eame up I rode right in towards the lions. Thej 
il«ang to their feet^ and trotted slowly along the bank of the river, 
onoe or twice halting and facing about for half a minute. Immedi- 
ately below them there was a small determined bend in the stream, 
forming a sort of peninsula. Into thb bend they disappeared, and 
the next moment I was upon them with my dogs. They had taken 
ahelter in a dense angle of the peninsula, well sheltered by high trees 
and reeds. Into this retreat the dogs at once boldly followed them, 
making a loud barking, which was instantly foUowed by the terrible 
voices of the lions, which turned about and charged to the end (^ 
the cover. Next moment, however, I heard them plunge Into the 
river, when I sprang from my horse, and running to the top of the 
bank, I saw three of them ascending the opposite bank, the dogs fol- 
lowing. One of them bounded away across the open plain at top 
speed, but the other two, finding themselves followed by the dogs, 
immediately turned to bay. It was now my turn, so, taking them 
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oooUy right and left with my little rifle, I made the most gkrini ' 
doable shot that a Bportsman's heart could desire, disabling thai | 
both in the shoulder before thej were even aware of mj posiliea. 
Then snatching my other gun from Garej, who that moment bai 
ridden up to my assistance, I finished the first lion with a shot absol 
the heart, and brought the second to a standstill by disabling him a 
his hind quarters. He quickly crept into a dense, wide, dark greet 
bush, in which for a long time it was impossible to obtain a glimpw 
of him. At length, a clod of earth fdling near his hiding-pUce, ^ 
made a moye which disclosed to me his position, when I finifflit^ Iuh 
with three more shots, all along the middle of his back. Carey swm 
across the river to flog off the dogs; and when these came tfarov^ 
to me, I beat up the peninsula in quest of the fourth lion, which had, 
howeyer, made off. We then crossed the riyer a little higher i^ 
and we proceeded to inspect the noble prizes I had won. Both lioas 
were well up in their years; I kept the skin and skull of the huei 
specimen, and only the nails and tail of the other, one of whoee ca- 
nine teeth was worn down to the socket with caries, which seemed to 
have affected his general condition. On the 9th it rained throughout 
the day, converting the rich soil on which we were encamped into 
one mass of soft sticky day. In the forenoon, fearing the rain would 
render the vley (through which we must pass to gain the firmer 
ground) impassable, ]^rdered my men to prepare to march, and leave 
the tent with its contents standing, the point which I wished to gain 
being distant only about five hundred yards. When the oxen wen 
inspanned, however, and we attempted to move, we found my tadde, 
which was old, so rotten from the effects of the rain, that something I 
gave way at every strain. Owing to this and the softness of the vley, 
we labored on till sundown, and only succeeded in bringing one wagoa ' 
to its destination, the other two remaining fast in the mud in the 
middle of the vley. Next morning, luckily, the weather cleared up, l 
when my men brought over the tent, and in the afternoon the otha ' 
two wagons. 

We followed up the banks of the river for several days with the 
usual allowance of sport On the 16th we came suddenly upon aa 
Imm e n se old bull muchooho rolling in mud. He sprang to his feet 
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mmediatelj he saw me^ and, charging up the bank, so frightened our 
lorseSy that before I could get my rifle from my after-rider he was 
»a8t ua. I then gave him chase; and after a hard gallop of about 
^ mile I sprang from my horse and gave him a good shot behind the 
houlder. At this moment a cow rhinocerous of the same species, 
f ith her calf, charged out of some wait-a-bit thom-cover, and stood 
ight in my path. Observing that she carried an unusually long horn 
'. turned my attention from the bull to her ; and after a very long 
tnd seyere chase I dropped her at the sixth shot. I carried one of 
ny rifles, which gaye me much trouble, that not being the tool required 
br this sort of work, where quick loading is indispensable. 

After breakfSast I sent men to cut off the head of this rhinoceros, 
md proceeded with Buyter to take up the spoor of the bull wounded 
n the morning. We found that he was yery seyerely hit, and, haying 
followed the spoor for about a mile through yery dense thom-cover, 
[ie suddenly rustled out of the bushes close ahead of us, accompanied 
J J a whole host of rhinoceros birds. I mounted my horse and gave 
liim chase, and in a few minutes he had received four severe shots. 
[ managed to turn his course towards camp, when I ceased firing, as 
\ie seemed to be nearly done up, and Buyter and I rode slowly behind 
[lim, occasionally shouting to guide his course. Presently, however, 
Dhukuroo ceased taking any notice of us, and held leisurely on for 
the river, into a shallow part of which he walked, and after panting 
there and turning about for a quarter of an hour he fell over and 
szpired. This was a remarkably fine old bull, and from his dentition 
it was not improbable that a hundred summers had seen him roaming 
as a peaceful denizen of the forests and open glades along the fair banks 
of the secluded Mariqua. 

During our march on the 19th we had to cross a range of very 
rocky hills, covered with large loose stones ; and all hands were re- 
quired to be actively employed for about an hour in clearing them 
out of the way to permit the wagons to pass. The work went on fast 
and furious, and the quantity of stones cleared was immense. We 
had now reached the spot where we were obliged to bid adieu to the 
Mariqua, and hold a westerly course across the country for Sichely. 
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At sondown we halted tmder a lofty moantamy the Id^ietf m fti 
fifltriety ealled '^ Ljnche a Cheny/' or the Monkey's MoimCaiii. ' 

Next day at an early honr I rode out with Rnyter to h«nt; sj 
eamp being entirely without flesh, and we having been iBtioaed m 
rerj tough old rhinoceros for seyeral days past. It was a doadj 
morning, and soon after starting it oame on to nun hearOj. I, hpv* 
erer, held on, skirting a fine well-wooded range of mbnntafng, aad 
after riding several miles I shot a sebra. Having covered the caicMi 
well over with branches to protect it from the voltores, I retomed to 
camp, and, inspanning my wagons, took it np on the mat^ Wf 
continued trekking on until sundown, when we started an imngnw 
herd of builaloes, into which I stalked and shot a huge old bnIL 

Our march this evening was through the most beautiful countijl 
nad ever seen in Africa. We skirted along an endless range <tf«dl- 
wooded stony mountains lying on our left, whilst to our ri^ & 
country at first sloped gently off, and then stretched away into a level 
green forest (occasionally interspersed with open glades,) booadkai 
as the ocean. Tliis green forest was, however, relieved in oite cBreetifla 
by a chain of excessively bold, detached, well-wooded, rocky, pyra- 
midal mountains, which stood forth in grand relief. In advance the 
picture was bounded by forest and mountain ; one bold aodivity, ia 
shape a dome, standing prominent among its fellows. It was a lovdy 
evening : the sky, overcast and gloomy, threw an interesting, wiU, 
mysterious coloring over the landscape. I gazed forth upon the n>- 
mantio scene before me mth intense delight, and felt melancholy aad 
sorrowful at passing so fieetingly through it, and I could not help 
shouting out as I marched along, ^ Where is the o6ward who would 
not dare to die for such a land?'' 

In the morning we held for a fountain some miles ahead in a gorge 
in the mountains. As we approached the fountain, and were paasin; 
dose in under a steep rocky hill side, well wooded to its summit, I 
unexpectedly beheld a lion stealing up the rocky &oe, and haltioi 
behind a tree, he stood overhauling us for some minutes. I r^ 
solved to give him battle, and seising my rifle marched against him, 
followed by Carey, carrying a spare gun, and by three men leading 
^J dog^ now reduced to eight When we got dose in to the base 
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of the mountain, we found oorselves enveloped in dense a Jungly 
wbieh extended half way to its summit, and entirely obscured from 
our eyes objects which were quite apparent from the wagons. I 
slipped my dogs, however, which, after snuffing about, took right 
up the steep face on the spoor of the lions, for there was a troop of 
them — a lion and four lionesses. 

The people at the wagons saw the chase in perfection. When 
the lions observed the dogs coming on, they took right up, and three 
of them crossed over the sky ridge. The dogs, however, turned ona 
old rattling lioness, which came rumbling down through the cover, 
dose past me. I ran to meet her, and she came to bay in an open spot 
near the base of the mountain, whither I quickly followed ; and 
coming up within thirty yards, bowled her over with my first shot^ 
which broke her back. My second entered her shoulder; and fear- 
ing that she might hurt any of the dogs, as she still evinced signs 
of life, I finished her with a thurd in the breast. The bellies of all 
the four lions were much distended by some game they had been 
gorging, no doubt a buffalo,'as a large herd started out of the jungla 
immediately under the spot wheie the noble beasts were first 
disturbed. 

26 



CHAPTER LXV. 

KOCTTJENAL ADYSNTUEE WITH SIX LIONS. 

Not content with encountering four lions at onee^ ^Ir* CummiDg, 
on a certain occasion, gave battle to six. He thn^ describes thU 
adventure. On the afternoon of the 4thj I deepened my bok ao<l 
watched the water. As the sun went doirn tiro grat^fol Fpringb^ks 
and a herd of pallah came and drank, when I shot the besA paU&h In 
the troop. At night I watched the water with Klein bo j : verr 9i>>n 
a cow black rhinoceros came and drank ^ and got oW for Uie prcjent 
with two balls in her. A little afterwards two black rbinoeejioees i.nA 
two white ones came to the water-side. VCc. both fired together at the 
finest of the two black rhinoceroses; si jo ran three hundred jards^ 
and fell dead. Soon after this the othLr bkck rLmoeeros eatne up 
again and stood at the water-side ; I gti^e her otie Ml after the 
shoulder; she ran a hundred yards and fell dt^nd. In half an hour 
a third old borele appeared^ and, having inspected the two dead onea, 
be came up to the water-side. We fired together ; he ran two hun- 
dred yards and fell dead. I felt satisfied with our success, and gave 
it up for the night. 

By the following evening the natives had cleared away the greater 
part of the rhinoceroses which lay right in the way of the game ap> 
preaching the water; I, however, enforced their leaving the thirl 
rhinoceros, which had fallen on the bare rising ground, almost oppo* 
site my hiding-place, in the hope of attracting a lion, as 1 intended 
to watch the water at night. Soon after the twilight had died 
away; I went down to my hole with Eleinboy and two natives, who 
(402) 
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Iftj ooDoealed in another hole, with Wolf and Boxer readj to al^ 
in the erent of wounding a lion. 

On reaching the water I looked towards the oaroaas of the Mao* 
oeroa, and, to my aatoniahmenty I beheld the ground alire with 
Inrge ereatores, as though a troop of sebraa were approaching the. 
fountain to drink. Kleinboy remarked to me that a troop of lebraa 
were standing on the height. I answered, ** Yes '/' but I knew luj 
well that sebras would not be capering around the carcass of a rhi- 
noceros. I quickly arranged my blankets, pillow, and guns in the 
hole, and then lay down to feast my eyes on the interesting sight 
before me. It was bright moonlight, as clear as I need wish, and 
within one night of being full moon. There were six large lions, 
about twelye or fifteen hy»nas, and from twenty to thirty jaokaIS| 
feasting on and around the carcasses of the three rhinoceroses. The 
lions feasted peacefully, but the hyasnaa and jackals fought over 
every mouthftd, and chased one another round and round the car- 
casses, growling, laughing, screeching, chattering, and howling with- 
out intermission. The hy»nas did not seem afraid of the lions, 
although they always gave way befcnre them ; for I obserred that thej 
followed them in the most disrespectful manner, and stood laughing, 
one or two on either side, when any lions came after their comrades 
to examine pieces of skin or bones which they were dragging away. 
I had lain watching this banquet for about three hours, in the strong 
hope that, when the lions had feasted, they would come and drink. 
Two black and two white rhinoceroses had made their appeanncCi 
but, scared by the smell of the blood, they had made ofL 

At length the lions seemed satisfied. They all walked about with 
their heads up, and seemed to be thinking about the water ; and in 
two minutes one of them turned his hoe towards me, and came on; 
he was immediately followed by a second lion, and in half a minute 
by the remaining four. It was a decided and general more, thej 
were all coming to drink right bang in my fiM)e, within fifteen yards 
of me. 

I charged the unfortunate, pale, and panting ESeinboy to contort 
himself into a stone, and blowing, from old spoor, exactly where 
they would drink, I cocked my left baoel, and placed myself and 
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gSk k posiHoiL The six lions came steadily on along the stoaj 
ridge, antil within sixty yards of me, when they baited for a nuBats 
toreeoimoitre. One of them stretched out his massive arms on tbe 
rOdk and lay down ; the others then came on, and he rose and brongiht 
Ti^ the rear. They walked, as I had anticipated, to the old diink- 
iag-^^kce, and three of them had put down their beads and wen 
la{)ping the water loudly, when Klein hoy thought it neeeoaarj to 
shove up his ngly head. I turned mj head slowly to reboke him, 
atod again turning to the lions I found myself discovered. 

An old lioness, who seemed to take the lead, had detected me, 
and with her head high, and her eyes fixed full upon me, afae was 
oottiBg slowly round the comer of the little vley to cultivate further 
my acquaintance. This unfortunate proceeding put a stop at once 
tb all further eentemplation. I thought, in my haste, that it was 
perhaps most prudent to shoot this lioness, especially as none of the 
others had noticed me. I acoordinglj moved my arm and covered 
her ; she saw me move and halted, exposing a full broadside. I 
fired; the ball entered one shoulder and passed out behind the oth^. 
She then bounded forward with repeated growls, and was followed 
by her five comrades all enveloped in a cloud of dust; nor did tbey 
stop until they had reached the cover behind me, except one old gen 
tleman, who halted and looked back for a few seconds, when I fired, 
but the ball went high. I listened anxiously for some sound to de- 
note the approaching end of the lioness ; nor listened in vain. I 
beard her growling and stationary, as if dying. In one minute her 
comrades crossed the vlcy a little below me, and made towards the 
rhinoceros. I then slipped Wolf and Boxer on her scent, and fol- 
lowing them into the cover, I found her lying dead within twenty 
yards of where the old lion had lain two nights before. This was a 
fine old lioness, with perfect teeth, and was certainly a noble prise ; 
but I felt dissatisfied at not having rather shot a lion, which I had 
most certainly done if my Hottentot had not unfortuoately destroyed 
my ooDtemplatioa 
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OHAPTEB LXVL 

A HABD 0HA81 Of AH mPHAHT. 

Thb foDowing namtire of an enoonnter with an aleplmit, ii ona 
of the moat intareatbg of Mr. Gnmming^a adrentarea in South 
Africa. It ooonra at the b^;inniiig of his second Tolam6| aa follows : 
I remained at Sabie, hunting elephant and rhinoceros with soceess, 
till the morning of the 22nd of Angnat, when I inspannedi and 
marched for Mangmalnkj, which we reached at aondowni when I 
drew np mj wagons in an open grassy glade on a rather eleyated 
position, commanding a fine view of the bold outline of the surround- 
ing mountains. Oh the march I shot a white rhinoceroa in the act 
of charging down a rocky fiiee, with all the dogs in full pursuit of 
him. The ball disabled him in the shoulderi when, pitching upon 
his heady be described the most tremendous somersault, coming 
down among the stones and bushes with the overwhelming violence 
of an avalanche. 

On the 27th I cast loose my horses at earliest dawn of day, and 
then lay half asleep for two hours, when I arose to consume coffee 
and rhinoceros. Having breakfuted, I started with a party of na- 
tives to search for elephants in a southerly direction. We held 
along the gravelly bed of a periodical river, in which were abund- 
ance of holes excavated by the elephants in quest of water. Here 
the spoor of the rhinoceros was extremely plentiful, and in twtrj 
hole where they had drunk the print of the horn was visible. We 
soon found the spoor of an old bull elephant, which led us into a 
ienae foreat| where the ground was particularly un&vorable for 
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Spooring ; we, however, threaded it oat for a oonsidenble distanoey 
when it joined the spoor of other bulls. The natifes now reqoested 
me to halt, while men went off in different directions to reconnoitre. 

In the mean time a tremcnduous conflagration was roaring and 
crackling cloee to windward of us. It was caused bj the Bakalahari 
burning the old dry grass to enable the joung to spring up with 
gn^atcr facility, whereby they retained the game within their domi- 
nions. The fire stretclted away for many miles on either side of us 
darkening the forest far to leeward with a dense and impenetrable 
can6py of smoke. Ilere we remained for about half an hoar, when 
one of the men returned, reporting that he had discovered elephants. 
This I could scarcely credit, for I fancied that the extensive fire 
which raged so fearfully must have driven, not only elephants, but 
every living creature out of the district. The native, however, pointed 
to his eye, repeating the word '< Klow,'' and signed to me to follow 
him. My guide led me about a mile through dense forest, when we 
reached a little well wooded hill, to whose summit we ascended, whence 
a view might have been obtained of the surrounding country, had 
not volumes of smoke obscured the scenery far and wide, as though 
ii^uing from the funnels of a thousand steamboats. Here, to my as- 
tonishment, my guide halted, and pointed to the thicket close beneath 
me, when I instantly perceived the collossal backs of a herd of bull 
elephants. There they stood quietly browsing on the lee side of the 
hill, while the fire in its might was raging to windward within two 
hundred yards of them. 

I directed Johannus to choose an elephant, and promised to reward 
him should he prove successful. Galloping furiously down the hill, 
I started the elephants with an unearthly yell, and instantly selected 
the finest in the herd. Placing myself alongside, I fired both barrels 
behind the shoulder, when he instantly turned upon me, and in his 
impetuous career charged head foremost against a large bushy tree, 
which he sent flying before him high in the air with tremenduous 
force, coming down at the same moment violently on his knees. He 
then met the raging fire, when, altering his course, he wheeled to 
the right-about. As I galloped after him I perceived another noble 
elephant meeting us in an opposite direction, and presently 'the gallant 
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J6hmiknvm hore in stght, following his qnany at a respeotfiil dklaiiee. 
Botb ekplMiDts held on together, so I shouted to Johannia, ** I will 
give your elephant a shot in the shoulder, and jou must trj to finish 
him." Spurring mj horse, I rode close alongside, and gaTe the freeh 
elephant two shots immediately behind the shoulder, when he parted 
from mine, Jobannus following; bnt before many minutes had elapsed 
that nighty Nimrod re-appcared, having fired one shot and lost his 
proy. 

Id the mean time I was loading and firing as fast as could he, some- 
times at the head, and sometimes behind the shoulder, until my ele- 
phant's fore-quarters were a mass of gore, notwithstanding which he 
continued to hold Ftoutly on, leaving the grass and branches of the 
forest scarlet in his wake. 

On one occasion he endeavored to escape by charging desperately 
aiuid the thickest of the flames ; but this did not avail, and I was 
f^oon once more alongside. I blazed away at this elephant, until I 
began to think that he was proof against my weapons. Having fired 
thirty-five rounds with my two-grooved rifle, I opened fire upon him 
with the Dutch six-pounder; and when forty bullets had perforated 
his hide, he began for the first time to evince signs of a dilapidated 
constitution. He took np a position in a grove ; and as the dogs 
kept barking round him, he backed stem foremost among the trees, 
which yielded before his gigantic strength. Poor old fellow ! he had 
Inng braved my deadly shafts, but I plainly saw that it was now all 
over with him ; so I resolved to expend no further ammunition, but 
hold him in view until he died. Throughout the chase this elephant 
repeatedly cooled his person with large quantities of water, which ho 
ejected from his trunk over his back and sides ; and just as the psngs 
of death came over him, he stood trembling violently beside a thorny 
If ce, and kept pouring water into his bloody mouth until he died, 
when he pitched heavily forward, with the whole weight of his fore- 
quarters resting on the points of his tusks. 

A most singular occurrener^ now took place. He lay in this pos- 
ture for several seconds, but the amazing pressure of the carcass was 
more than the head was able to support. He had fallen with his 
head bo short under him that the tusks received little assistance from 
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Uf lagi. ScMBMlliiiig most give way. The Btrain on tb wi^ 
tudoi was fidri they did not, therefore, yield ; bat the porden d\m 
head in whioh the task was imbedded, extending n long way ibn 
the eye, yielded and bnrst with a muffled crash. The tok wm tki 
firee, and tamed right round in his head, so that a man eoaM dot 
it out, and the carcass fell over and rested on its aide. Tbimii 
▼eiy first-iate elephant, and the tnsks he earned were lopg mi 
perfect 
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CHAPTER LXVn. 

RIDIKa OUT THB BULL ELBPHANT. 

Mb. Cuumino used to ride fearlessly into a herd of alephaBta, 
pursue them through the forests, select the largest and finest maloi 
and shoot him. This he calls riding out the best boll elephant. 
He thus describes an affair of this kind. The country now befors 
me was a vast level forest^ extending to the north and east for about 
twenty miles without a break. At that distance, however, the land- 
scape was shut in by blue mountain ranges of considerable height, 
and two bold conical mountains standing close together rose con- 
spicuous above the rest. These mountains, the Bamangwato men 
informed me were their ancient habitation, and that of their fore- 
fitthers, but the cruel Matabili had driven them from thence to the 
rocky mountains which they now occupy. We continued our course 
in an easterly direction, and twice crossed the gravelly bed of a 
periodical river, in which were several small springs of excellent 
water. These springs had been exposed by elephants, which had 
cleared away the gravel with their trunks. ' Around these springs, 
the spoor of the rhinoceros was abundant. After proceeding several 
mUes through a dry and barren tract, where wait-a-bit thorns pre- 
Tuled, we entered upon more interesting ground. The forest was 
adorned with very picturesque old trees of various sorts and sises, 
which stood singly and in shady groups, while the main body of the 
forest consisted of a variety of trees of other sorts, avera|^ the 
height of a giraffe. The elephants had left abundant traces of th^ 
presenoe, but all their marks were old. Fresh spoor of ^raib md 
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imprinted on the gronnd on everj sideband we presestijflva 
large herd of these, standing scattered through the forest to our UL 
They were glorious fellows, hut I was now in pursuit of nohler gane: 
the natives were leading me to some distant fonntainy where tkj 
expected we should discover spoor. 

On we sped through the depths of the forest, our view heing en- 
fined to ahout fifty yards on every side. Presently emergmg npoi 
a small open glade, I ohaerved a herd of hrindled gnoos and two «r 
three troops of pallahs ; and soon after, a second herd of ahoot fifk«a 
camelopards stood hrowsing hcfore us, and, getting oar wind, dasbed 
away to our left. We had proceeded ahout two miles farther, asd 
* it was now within two hours of sunset, when, lo ! a thorny tree nevbr 
smashed by an elephant. Some of the natives attentively examioed 
the leaves of the broken branches to ascertain exactly when he had 
been there, while some for the same purpose overhauled the spoor 
It was the spoor of a first-rate bull : he had fed there that momiog 
at the dawn of day. The ground was hard and bad for spooring, hot 
the naUves evinced great skill, and, following it for a short distance, 
we oame to ground were a troop of bull elephants had pastured not 
many hours before. Here the thorny trees on every side were de- 
molished by them, and huge branches and entire trees were rent and 
uprooted, and lay scattered across our path, having been carried seve- 
ral yards in the trunks of the elephants before they stood to eat the 
leaves : the ground also was here and there ploughed up by their toski 
in quest of roots ; and in these places the enormous fresh spoor — 
that thrilling sight to a hunter's eye — was beautifully visible. 

All this was extremely interesting and gratifying ; but I had beai 
80 often disappointed, and it was now so very near sunset, that I en- 
tertained but faint hopes of finding them that evening. Matohnisho 
was very anxious that I should see the elephants ; he had divested 
himself of his kaross, and, carrying one of the muskets which Sicomy 
had bought from me, he led the spooring party, consisting of aboat 
fifteen cunning old hands. The great body of the men he had ordered 
to sit down and remain quiet until the attack commenced. Having 
followed the spoor for a short distance, old Mutchuisho became ex- 
tremely eaccited, and told me that we were near the elephants. A 
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few minutes after several of the spoorers affirmed that they had heard 
the elephants break a tree in advance ; they differed^ however^ abont 
the direction, some saying it was in front, and others that it was away 
to our left. Two or three men quickly ascended the tallest trees 
that stood near us, but they could not see the elephants. Mutchui- 
sho then extended men to the right and left, while we continued on 
the spoor. 

In a few minutes one of those who had gone off to our left came 
running breathless to say that he had seen the mighty game. I halted, 
for a minute, and instructed Isaac, who carried the big Dutch riflci 
to act independently of me, while Kleinboy was to assist me in the 
chase ; but, as usual, when the row began, my followers thought only 
of number one. I bared my arms to the shoulder, and, having im- 
bibed a draught of aqua pura from the calabash of one of the spoorers, 
I grasped my trusty two-grooved rifle, and told my guide to go ahead. 
"We proceeded silently as might be for a few hundred yards, following 
the guide, when he suddenly pointed, exclaiming, " Klow I" and be- 
fore us stood a herd of mighty bull elephants, packed together be- 
neath a shady grove about a hundred and fifty yards in advance. I 
rode slowly toward them, and, as soon as they observed me, they 
made a loud rumbling noise, and, tossing their trunks, wheeled right 
about and made off in one direction, crashing through the forest and 
leaving a cloud of dust behind them. I was accompanied by a de- 
tachment of my dogs, who assisted me in the pursuit. 

The distance I had come, and the difficulties I had undergone, to 
behold these elephants, rose fresh before me. I determined th..t on 
this occasion at least I would do my duty, and, dashing my spurs into 
" Sunday's" ribs, I was very soon too close in their rear for safety. 
The elephants now made an inclination to my left, whereby I obtained 
a good view of the ivory. The herd consisted of six bulls ; four of 
them were full-grown, first-rate elephants; the other two were fine 
fellows, but had not yet arrived at perfect stature. Of the four old 
fellows, two had much finer tusks than the rest, and for a few seconds 
I was undecided which of these two I would follow; when, suddenly 
the one which I fancied had the stoutest tusks broke from his com- 
rades, and I at once felt convinced that hd was the patriarch of the 
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herd, and followed him accordin^y. Cantering alongade, I «i 
about to fire, when he instantly turned, and, uttering a trumpet so 
strong and shrill that the earth seemed to yibrate beneath my £b^ 
he charged furiously after me for several hundred yards in a direct 
line^ not altering his oourse in the slightest degree for the trees d 
the foieaty which he snapped and overthrew like reeds in his headloBg 
career. 

When he pulled up in his charge, I also halted ; and as he slowlj 
tnmed to retreat^ I let fly at his shoulder, ^< Sunday" capering aad 
prancing, and giving me much trouble. On receiving the ball the 
el^hant shrugged his shoulder, and made off at a firee majestic walk. 
This shot brought several of the dogs to my assistance which had 
been following the other elephants, and on their coming up and 
barking another headlong charge was the result, accompanied by the 
never-failing trumpet as before. In his charge he passed close to loe, 
when I saluted him with a second bullet in the shoulder, of wfaic^ 
he did not take the slightest notice. I now determined not to fire 
again until I could make a steady shot ; but, although the elephaat 
turned repeatedly, '' Sunday" invariably disappointed^me^ caperiag 
80 that it was impossible to fire. 

At length; exasperated, I became reckless of the danger, and, 
q[>ringing from the saddle, approached the elephant under cover of 
a tree, and gave him a bullet in the side of the head, when, trom- 
peting so shrilly that the forest trembled, he charged among thd 
dogs, from whom he seemed to fancy that the blow had come ; after 
which he took up a position in a grove of thorns, with his head to- 
wards me. I walked up very near, and, as he was in the act of 
charging (being in those days under wrong impressions as to the im- 
practicability of bringing down an elephant with a shot in the fore- 
head,) stood coolly in his path until he was within fifteen paces of 
me, and let drive at the hollow of his forehead, in the vain expecta- 
tion that by so doing I should end bis career. The shot only served 
icf increase his fury — ^an eflfect which, I had remarked, shots in the 
head invariably produced; and, continuing his charge with incrediUe 
quickness and impetuosity, he all bat terminated my elephant-hunting 
for ever. A large party of the Bechuanas who had come up yelled 
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^-at Bunultaneonslj, imagining I was killed; for the elephant was at 
me moment almost on the top of me : I, however^ escaped by my 
ictiyity, and by dodging roand the bushy trees. As the elephant 
nras charging, an enormous thorn ran deep into the sole of my foot^ 
jho old Badenoch brogues, which I that day sported, being worn 
slirongh ; and caused me severe pain, laming me throughout the rest 
[>f the conflict 

The elephant held on through the forest at a sweeping pace ; but 
he 'was hardly out of sight when I was loaded and in the saddle, and 
BOOH once more alongside. About this time I heard Isaac blazing 
away at another bull ; but when the elephant charged, his cowardly 
heart failed him, and he very soon made his appearance at a safe 
distance in my rear. My elephant kept crashing along at a steady 
pace, with blood streaming from his wounds ; the dogs, which were 
knocked up with fatigue and thirst, no longer barked around him, 
but had dropped astern. It was long before I again fired, for I was 
afraid to dismount, and '< Sunda/^ was extremely troublesome. At 
length I fired sharp right and left from the saddle ; he got both 
balls behind the shoulder and made a long charge after me, rum« 
bling and trampcting as before. The whole body of the Bamang- 
wato men had now come up, and were following a short distance be- 
hind me. Among these was Mollyeon, who volunteered to help ; and 
being a very swift and active fellow, he rendered me important ser- 
vice by holding my fidgety horse's head while I fired and loaded. I 
then fired six broadsides from the saddle, the elephant charging almost 
every time, and pursuing us back to the main body in our rear, 
who fled in all directions as he approached. 

The sun had now sunk behind the tops of the trees ; it would 
very soon be dark, and the elephant did not seem much distressed, 
notwithstanding all he had received. I recollected that my time 
was short, therefore at once resolved to fire no more from the saddle, 
but to go close up to him and fire on foot. Hiding up to him I dis- 
mounted, and, approaching very near, I gave it him right and left 
in the side of Ihe head, upon which he made a long and determined 
charge after me ; but I was now very reckless of his charges, for I saw 
that he could not overtake me, and in a twinkling I was loaded^ 
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and, ^ain approacMng, I fired sbarp right and left bdiisd )sk 
shoulder. Again he charged with a terrific trampet, whkk mai 
<< Sonday" flying through the forest This was his last charge, lie 
wounds which he had received began to tell on his oonstitatioii, vA 
be now stood at bay beside a thorny tree, with the d<^ badmg 
around him. These, refreshed by the evening breeze^ and perewp- 
ing that it was nearly over with the elephant, had once more cone 
to my assistance. Having loaded, I drew near and fired ri^t aid 
left at his forehead. On receiving these shots, instead of charing 
he tossed his trunk up and down, uid by various sounds and motioiis, 
most gratifying to the hungry natives, evinced that his demise was 
near. Again I loaded, and. fired my last shot behind his shoulder; 
on received it, he turned round the bushy tree beside which be 
stood, and I ran round to give him the other barrel, but the migkfy 
old monarch of the forest needed no more ; before I could dear tl« 
bushy tree he fell heavily on his side, and his spirit had fled. My 
feelings at this moment can only be understood by a few brotkr 
Nimrods, who have had the good fortune to enjoy a similar encounter. 
£ never felt so gratified on any former occasion as I did th^i. 



CHAPTER LXVm. 

A MODERN PUTNAM. 

The followiag is an account of an adventure wKich occurred t^ 
Frank Forrester, in America. A large bear was traced to a oayem 
in the Kound Mountain, and every effort made for three days with* 
out success to smoke or burn him out. At length a bold hunter^ 
familiar with the spot, volunteered to beard the bear in his den. Tho 
•well-aperture, which, alone could be seen from without, descended 
for about eight feet, then turned off at right angles, running nearly 
horizontally for about six feet, beyond which it opened into a small 
circular chamber, where tho bear had taken up his quarters. The 
man determined to descend, to worm himself, feet forward, on hi9 
back, and to shoot at the eyes of the bear, as they would be visible 
in the dark. Two narrow laths of pine wood were accordingly pro- 
cured, and pierced with holes in which candles were placed and lighted. 
A rope was next made fast about his chest, a butcher's knife disposed 
in readiness for his grasp, and his musket loaded with two good ounoo 
bullets, well wrapped in greased buckskin. Gradually he disappeared 
thrusting the lights before him with his feet, and holding the musket 
ready cocked in his hand. A few anxious moments — a low stifled 
growl was heard — then a loud, bellowing, crashing report, followed 
by a loud and fearful howl, half anguish, half furious rage. The 
men above wildly and eagerly hauled up the rope, and the sturdy 
hunter was whirled into the air uninjured, and retaining in his grasp 
his good weapon ; while the fierce brute rushed tearing after him 
even to the cavern's mouth. As soon as the man had entered the 
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gmall olmnber, he perceived the glaring eyehalls of the bear, kd 
taken steady aim, at them, and had, he belieyed, lodged his hoUdB 
£urlj^ Painful meanings were soon heard from within, and then ill 
was still I Again the bold man determined to seek the monstei; 
again he vanished, and his musket shot roared from the recesses of 
the rock. Up he was whirled ; but this time, the bear, streainin^ 
with gore, and furious with pain, rushed afler him, and with a migfatj 
bound^ cleared the confines of the cayem I A hasty and harmlega 
ToUey was fired^ while the bear glared around as if undecided upoa 
which of the group to wreak his vengeance. Tom, the hunter, coollj 
raised his piece, but snap ! no spark followed the blow of the hammer I 
With a curse Tom threw down the musket, and, drawing his knife, 
rushed forward to encounter the bear single handed. What woold 
have been his fate had the bear folded him in his deadly hug, we 
may be pretty sure ; but ere this could happen, the four bullets did 
their work, and he fell ; a convulsive shudder passed through hit 
frame, and all was still. Six hundred odd pounds did he weigh, and 
great were the rejoicings at his destruction. 






CHAPTER LXIX. 

A LION HUNT ON THE KIVER MAEIQUA. 

"W* trekked up along the banks of the riyer for the Mariquay 
says Mr. Camming, and a little before sundown fell in with two 
enormous herds of buffaloes, one of which, consisted chiefly of bulls^ 
stood under the shady trees on one side of the bank, whilst the 
otber^ composed chiefly of cows and calves, stood on the opposite 
side, a little higher up the river. In all there were at least three 
hundred. Thinking it probable that if I hunted them I might kill 
some old bull with a head perhaps worthy of my collection, I ordered 
my men to outspan, and having saddled steeds, I gave chase to the 
herd of bulls, accompanied by Booi and my dogs. After a short 
burst they took through the river, where I lost sight of an old bull 
'which carried the finest head in the herd. My dogs, however| 
brought a cow to bay as they crossed the river, which I shot stand- 
ing in the water, but not before she had killed a particularly favo- 
rite bulMog, named Pompey. I then continued the chase, and 
again came up with the herd, which was now considerably scattered ; 
and after a sharp chase, part of which was through thick wait-a-bit 
thorn cover, I brought eight or nine fine old bulls to bay in lofty 
reeds at the river's margin, exactly opposite to my camp; of these 
I singled out the two best heads, one of which I shot with five balls, 
and wounded the other badly, but he made off while I was engaged 
with his comrade. 

In the morning I instructed four of my people to cross the river, 
aH bring over a supply of bufUo beef. These men were very re- 
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lactant to go, fearing a lion might have taken posaession of the < 
On proceeding to reconnoitre from onr side, thej beheld the majeetio 
beast they dreaded walk slowly np the opposite bank from the dead 
buffalo, and take up a position on the top of the bank und^ sent 
shady thorn-trees. I resolved to give him battle, and rode forth 
with my double-barrelled Westley Kichards rifle, followed by inea 
leading the dogs. Present, who was one of the party, carried ha 
"roer," no doubt to perform wonders. The wind blew np the 
river ; I accordingly held up to seek a drift, and crossed a short & 
tance above where the buffalo lay. As we drew near the spot, I ob- 
served the lion sitting on the top of the bank, ezactlj whei^ he had 
be^n seen by my people. On my right, and within two hundred yardi 
of me, was a very extensive troop of pallahs, which antelope invan- 
ably manages to be in the way when it is not at all wanted. Ot 
this occasion, however, I succeeded in preventing my dogs tram ob- 
serving them. When the lion saw us coming, he overhaoled us for 
a moment, and then slunk down the bank for concealment; being 
well to leeward of him, I ordered my dogs to be slipped^ and galloped 
forward. 

On finding that he was attacked, the lion at first made a most de- 
termined bolt for it, followed by all the dogs at a racing pace ; and 
when they came up with him he would noi^bay, but continued his 
course down the bank of the river, keeping dose in beside the reeds, 
growling terribly at the dogs, which kept up an incessant angij bark* 
ing. The bank of the river was intersected by deep water-eonrses, 
and, the ground being extremely slippery firom the rain which had 
fallen during the night, I was unable to overtake him ontil he came 
to bay in a patch of lofty dense reeds which grew on the lower bank, 
immediately adjacent to the river's mar^n. I had brought oat eleven 
of my dogs, and before 1 could come up three of them were killed. 
On reaching the spot I found it impossible to obtain the smallest 
glimpse of the lion, although the ground favored me, I haying the 
upper bank to stand on; so, dismounting firom my horse, I tried to 
guess, from his horrid growling, his exact position, and fired sevenl 
shots on chance, but none of these hit him. I then commenced pelt- 
ing him with lumps of earth and sticks, there being no sUmm at 
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hand. This had the effect of making him shift his position^ but he 
Biill kept in the densest part of the reeds^ where I could do nothing 
Trith him. 

Presently my followers came up, who, as a matter of course^ at 
once established themselves safely in the tops of Jbhom-trees. After 
about ten minutes' bullying, the lion seemed to consider his quarters 
too hot for him, and suddenly made a rush to escape from his perse- 
cutors, continuing his course down along the edge of the river. The 
dogs, however, again gave him chase, and soon brought him to bay 
in another dense patch of reeds, just as bad as the last. Out of this 
in a few minutes I managed to start him, when he bolted up the 
river, and came to bay in a narrow strip of reeds. Here he lay so 
close that for a long time I could not ascertain his whereabouts ; at 
length, however, he made a charge among the dogs, and, coming 
forward took up a position near the outside of the reeds, where for 
the first time I was enabled to give him a shot. My ball entered 
his body a little behind the shoulder. On receiving it he charged 
growling after the dogs, but no farther than the edge of the reeds^ 
out of which he was extremely reluctant to move. I gave him a 
second shot, firing for his head ; my ball entered his eye, and passed 
through the back of the roof of his mouth. 

The lion then sprang up, and facing about, dashed through the 
reeds, and plunged into the river, across which he swam, dyeing the 
waters with his blood; one black dog, named "Schwart," alone 
pursued him. A huge crocodile, attracted by the blood, followed in 
their wake, but fortunately did not take my dog, which I much 
feared he would do. Present fired at the lion as he swam, and 
missed him ; both my barrels were empty. Before, however, the 
lion could make the opposite bank, I bad one loaded without patch, 
and just as his feet grazed the ground I made a fine shot at his 
neck, and turned him over dead on the spot. Present, Carollus, 
and Adonis, then swam in and brought him through. We landed 
him by an old hippopotamus foot-path, and, the day being damp 
and cold, we kindled a fire, beside which we skinned him. While 
this was going forward I had a painful duty to perform viz. to load 
one barrel, and blow out Rascality's brains, whom the lion had ut- 
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terlj disabled in his after-qnarters. Thus ended this protracted ml 
all but ansncoessful hunt ; for when I at length managed to ^bad 
him, the dogs were quite tired of it; and, the reeds being gieec, I 
could not have set them on fire to force him oat. 

The Mon proved to be a firat-rate one ; he was in the prime of li& 
and had an exquisitely beautiful coat of hair. His mane was fiot 
Tery rank ; his awful teeth were quite perfect^ a thing which in liois 
of his age is rather unusual ; and he had the finest tuft of hair oi 
the end of his tail that I had ever seen on a lion. In the chase nj 
after-rider, who fortunately did not carry my rifle, got a tremoidaoia 
capsize from bad riding, a common occurrence with most after-rickn 
who have been employed in my service. The afternoon was spent 
in drying the wet mane of the lion, skinning out the feet^ and pre- 
serving the skin with alum and arsenical soap. 
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CHAPTER LXX, 

SnU W. 0. HABBIS'S GIBAFFB HUNT. 

SofifE of the bost and most animating aocoants of giraffe hontfl 
oontained in the work of Sir W. Comwallis Harris. Of hifl 
magnificent folio, ^' Portraits of the Game and Wild Animals of 
Africa,'^ we cannot speak too highly ; it is equal, in many respectSy 
to the tmly-snperb folios of Mr. Gould. From it we extract tho 
following spirit-stirring adventures : 

It was on the morning of our departure from the residence of hifl 
Axnazoola majesty, that I first actually saw^ the giraffe. Although 
I had been for some weeks on the tiptoe of expectation, we had hith- 
erto succeeded in finding the gigantic footsteps only of the tallest ofi 
all the quadrapeds upon the earth ; but at dawn of that day, a largo 
party of hungry sayages, with four of the Hottentots on horsebaoki 
having accompanied us across the Mariqua in search of elands, which 
w^ere reported to be numerous in the neighborhood, we formed a long 
line, and, having drawn a great extent of country blank, divided into 
two parties, Eichardson keeping the right, and myself to the left. 
Be^nning, at length, to despair of success, I had shot a hartebeeste 
for the savages, when an object, which had repeatedly attracted my 
eye, but which I had as often persuaded myself was nothing more 
than the branchless stump of some withered tree, suddenly shifted 
its position, and the next moment I distinctly perceived that singular 
form of which the apparition had ofttimes visited my slumbers, but 
upon whose reality I now gazed for the first time. Gliding rapidly 
among the treeSi above the topmost branches, of many of which iti 
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graceful head nodded like some loftj pine, all doubt was in anotter 
moment at an end — ^it was the stately, the long-sought giiaie, mik, 
patting spurs to my borse, and directing the Hottentots to fbUov^I 
presently found myself half choked with excitement, rattling at tk 
heels of an animal which, to me, had been a stranger even in its ac- 
tive state, and which, thus to meet free on its native plaina, bi 
fallen to the lot of but few of the Totaries of the chase ; sailing be- 
fore me with incredible Telocity, his long swan-like neck, keepng 
time to the eccentrio motion of his stilt-like legs — his ample Mack 
tail curled above his back, and whisking in ludicroos <x>ncert witk 
the rocking of his di:«proportioned frame — he glided gallantly along 
<Uike some tall ship upon the ocean's bosom,'' and seemed to km 
whole leagues behind him at each stride. 
^ The ground was of the most treacherous description ; a rottea, 
black soil, overgrown with long, coarse grass, which concealed from 
view innumerable gaping fissures, that momentarily threatened t« 
bring down my horse. For the first five minutes, I rather lost thn 
gained ground, and, despairing over such a country of ever diminiab- 
ing the distance, or improving my acquaintance with this ogre ii 
seven league boots, I dismounted, and the mottled carcass prese&t- 
ing a fair and inviting mark, I had the satisfaction of hearing two 
balls tell roundly upon his plank-like stem. But as well might I 
have fired at a wall ; he neither swerved from his course or slac^en^ 
his pace, and pushed on so far ahead during the time that I was re- 
loading, that, after remounting, I had some difiicnlty in even ke^ 
ing sight of him among the trees. Closing again, however, I re- 
peated the dose on the other quarter, and spurred my horse along, 
ever and anon sinking to the fetlock — the giraffe now fla^;ing at 
each stride — ^nntil, as I was coming up hand-over-hand, and success 
seemed certain, the cup was suddenly dashed from my lips, and down 
I came, headlong — my horse having fallen into a pit, and lodged me 
close to an ostrich's nest, near which two of the old birds wese 
sitting. Happily, there were no bones broken, but the violence 
of the shock had caused the lashings of my previously-broken riie 
to give way, and had doubled the stocks in half, the barrels only hang- 
ing to the wood by the trigger guard. Nothing dismayed, however, 
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by tbis heavy calamity, I remounted my jaded beast, and one more 
effort brought me ahead of my wearied victim, which stood still and 
allowed me to approach In vain did I now attempt to bind my frac* 
tared rifle with a pocket-handkerchief, in order to admit of my ad- 
ministering the coup de grace. The guard was so contracted that, 
in the tantalizing phantasies of a night-mare, the hammer could not 
"be brought down upon the nipple. In vain I looked around for a 
etone, and sought in every pocket for my knife, with which either to 
strike the copper-cap and hring about ignition, or hamstring the co- 
lossal but harmless animal, by whose towering side I appeared the 
veriest pigmy in the creation. Alas ! I had lent it to the Hotten- 
tots to cut off the head of the harteheeste, and, after a hopeless search 
in the remotest comers, each hand was withdrawn empty. Vainly 
did I then wait for the tardy and rehellious villians -to come to my 
assistance, making the welkin ring, and my throat tingle with reite- 
rated shouts. Not a soul appeared, and in a few minutes the giraffe, 
having recovered his wind, and heing only slightly wounded on the 
hind-quarters, shuffled his long legs, twisted his hushy tail over his 
back, walked a few steps, then broke into a gallop, and, diving into 
the mazes of the forest, presently disappeared from my sight. Dis- 
appointed and annoyed at my discomfiture, I returned toward the 
wagons, now eight miles' distant, and on my way overtook the Hot- 
tentots, who, pipe in mouth, were leisurely strolling home, with an 
air of total indifference as to my proceedings, having come to the 
conclusion that " Sir, could not fung de kameel" (catch the giraffe,) 
for which reason they did not think it worth while to follow me, as 
I had directed. Two days after this catastrophe, having advanced 
to the Tolaan River, we again took the field, accompanied by the whole 
of the male inhabitants of three large kraals, in addition to those that 
had accompanied us from the last encampment. The country had 
now become undulating, extensive mimosa groves occupying all the 
valley as well as the banks of the Tolaan winding among them, on 
its way to join the Mariqua. Before we had proceeded many hun- 
dred yards, our progress was opposed by a rhinoceros, who looked in 
defiance, but quickly took the hint we gave him to get out of the 
way. Two fat elands had been pointed out at the verge of the copse 
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the moment 1>efoTe. One of which Eichardson disposed of witt W 
little difficnlty, the other leading me through all the intzieacies d 
the labyrinth to a wide plain on the opposite side. On entering w\aA, 
I fonnd the fugitiye was prostrate at my feet in the middle of atrotf 
of giraffes, who stooped their long necks, astounded at the intnuka, 
then consulted a moment how they should best escape the impendiBg 
danger, and in another they were sailing away at their utmost speed. 
To have followed upon my then jaded horse would haye be^i ahemd, 
and I was afterward unable to recover any trace of thenu 

Many days elapsed before we again saw the tall pnSe, nor wss 
our eyes gladdened with his sight until after we had erosaed tbs 
Cashan Mountains to the country of the Baquaina, for ihe ezpras 
purpose of seeking for him. After the many cantretemp$, haw shall 
I express the sensations I experienced as, on a cool Norember ereningi 
after rapidly following some fresh traces in profound silenoe^ for ser- 
eral miles, I at length counted from the back of ^ Brealan,'' my mai 
trusty steed, no fewer than thirty-two of various sizes indostriooslj 
stretching their peacock necks to crop the tiny leaves that fluttered 
above their heads, in a flowering mimosa grove which beautified the 
scenery. My heart leaped within me, and my blood coursed like 
quicksilver through my veins, for, with a firm wooded plain hefos 
me, I knew they were mine ; but, although they stood within a hun- 
dred yards of me, having previously determined to try the '^ boarding' 
system, reserved my fire. 
^ Notwithstanding that I had taken the field expressly to look for 
giraffes, and in consequence of several of the remarkable spoors of 
these animals having been seen the evening before, had taken four 
mounted Hottentots in my suite, all excepting Piet had, as msoal, 
slipped off unperceived in pursuit of a troop of koodoos. Our steal- 
thy approach was soon opposed by an ill-natured rhinoceros, which, 
with her old fashioned calf, stood directly in our path, and the 
twinkling of her bright little eyes, accompanied by a restless rolling 
of the body, giving earnest of her mischievous intentions, I directed 
Piet to salute her with a broadside, at the same time putUng spai* 
to my horse. At the report of the gun, and sudden clatter of the 
hoofs, away bounded the herd in grotesque confusion^ oIearin|[ the 
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groand by a sncoession of firog-like leaps, and leaying me &r in the 
rear. Twice were their towering forms concealed from view by a 
park of trees, which we entered at the same instant, and twice, on 
emerging from the labyrinth, did I perceiye them tilting over an 
eminence far in advance, their sloping backs reddening in the sun- 
shine, as with giant port they topped the ridges in right gallant 
style. A white turban that I had round my hunting cap, being 
drawn off by a projecting bough, was instantly charged and trampled 
under foot by three rhinoceroses, and long afterward, looking over my 
shoulder, I could perceive the ungainly brutes in the rear fagging 
themselves to overtake me. In the course of five minutes the frigi- 
tives arrived at a small river, the treacherous sands of which receiv- 
ing their spider-legs, their flight was greatly retarded, and by the 
time they had floundered to the opposite side and scrambled to the 
top of the bank, I could perceive that their race was run. Patting 
the neck of my good steed, I urged him again to his utmost, and in- 
stantly found myself aside of the herd. The lordly chief being 
readily distinguishable from the rest by his dark chestnut robe, and 
superior stature, I applied the muzzle of my rifle behind his dappled 
shoulder with my right hand, and drew both triggers; but he still 
eontjpued to shuffle along, and being afraid of losing him should I 
dismount, among the extensive mimosa groves with which the land- 
scape was now obscured, I sat in my saddle, loading and firing be- 
hind the elbow, and then placing myself across his path to obstruct 
his progress. Mute, dignified, and majestic stood the unfortunate 
Tictim, occasionally stooping his elastic neck towards his persecutor, 
the tears trickling from the lashes of his dark humid eye, as broad* 
side after broadside was poured into his brawny front 

« BIb drooping head sinks gradually low, 
And through his side the last drops ebbing sbw 
From the red gash fall heayy one by one, 
lake the first of a thunder shower.'' 

Presently a convulsive shivering seized his limbs, his coat stood on 
end, his lofty frame began to totter, and at the seventeenth discharge 
from the deadly grooved bore, like a fiftlling minaret bowing his graee^ 
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fal head from the skies, his proud fonn was prostrate in ^Jie te. 
Never shall I forget the intoxicating excitement of that moment! Ai 
last, then, the summit of my ambition was actually attained, and tb 
towering giraffe laid low ! Tossing my turban less cap into the air, 
alone in the wild wood, I hurraed with bursting exultation, and vb- 
saddling my steed, sank; exhausted with delight^ beside the nc^ 
prize I had won. 

While I leisurely contemplated the massive form before me, seen- 
ing as though it had been cast in a mould oi brass, and wrapped i& 
a hide an inch and a half in thickness, it was no longer matter of 
astonishment that a bullet discharged from a distance of eighty or 
ninety yards should have been attended with little effect upon sack 
amazing strength. 

Two hours were passed in completing a drawing, and Piet still xMt 
making his i^pearance, I cut off the ample tail, which exceeded in 
feet in length, and was measureless the most estimable trophy I bad 
ever gained. But on proceeding to saddle my horse, which I had k& 
quietly grazing by the running brook, my chagrin may be conceiTed 
when I discovered that he had taken advanti^o of my ocoupatioii to 
free himself from his halter and abscond. Being ten miles from the 
wagons, and in a perfectly strange country, I felt convinced tl|^t the 
only chance of saving my pet from the clutches of the lion, was to 
follow his trail; while doing which with infinite difficulty, the 
ground scarcely deigning to receive a foot-print, I had the satisfac- 
tion of meeting Piet and Mohanycom, who had fortunately se^i and 
re-captured the truant. Betuming to the giraffe, we all feasted 
merrily on the flesh, which although highly scented with the rank 
mokaala blossoms, was faa from despicable, and losing our way in 
consequence of the twin-like resemblance of two scarped hills, we 
did not finally regain the wagons until after the setting sun beams 
had ceased to play upon the trembling leaves of the light acadas, 
and the golden splendor which was sleeping upon the plain had 
gradually passed away. 

Singular and striking as is the form of the giraffe, it only fur- 
nishes a proof of the wonderful manner in which an all-wise Orea^o* 
has adapted means to ends. A vegetable feeder^ but an inhabitant 
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of sterilo and sandy deserts, its long slender neck and sloping body, 
enable it to reach with ease its favorite food ; leaf by leaf is daintily 
plucked firom the lofty branch by the pliant tongue, and a mouth- 
fal of tender and juicy food is speedily accumulated. The oblique 
and narrow apertures of the nostrils, defended even to their margins 
by a 4^hevattx de /rise of strong hairs, and surrounded by muscular 
fibreB by which they can be hermetically sealed, effectually preyent 
the entrance of the fine particles of sand which the suffocating storms 
of the desert raise in fiery clouds, destructive to the lord of the cre- 
ation. Erect on those stilt-like legs, the giraffe surveys the wide ex- 
panse, and feeds at ease, for those mild, large eyes are so placed that 
it can see not only on all sides, but even behind, rendering it next 
to impo^ble for an enemy to approach undiscovered. As we reflect 
on these and numberless other points for admiration presented by the 
giraffe, we involuntarily exclaim witH the Psalmist, << Oh, Lord ! how 
manifold are thy works ; in wisdom has thou made them all V 

" Nature to these, without profusion kind, 
The proper organs, proper powers assigned; 
Each teeming what compensated of course, 
Here with degrees of swiftness, there of force ; 
• All in exact proportion to the state, 

KoUung to add, and nothing to abate/' 



CHAPTER LXXL 

A BRUSH WITH A BISOK. 

The following thrilling narratiye of a buffido hunt, ia by John BGDi^ 
Bsq. We were now on the yerge of the npper prairies, no I<mger ena- 
meled with flowers and flowering plants, but oorered with a short, 
coarse, herbage called ^'bu&lo. grass/' on which the boffiJo lores to 
feed. These hunting grounds are &r easier to ride OTer, firom beiog 
firee £rom vines and entangling shrubs which interlace each oth^ ia 
impenetrable masses, although the yawning defta, made bj the water 
courses, the wallows formed by the buflaloes making baths for then- 
selves by ripping the earth open with their heads in soft, oozy spot% 
and the burrowing of that sharp and watchful little animal the prairie 
dogi cause both horse and horseman to run considerable riilr when 
taking a spin oyer the flat. Hill and dale, bluff and level, the bud- 
Bcape broken upon the eye in one of those infinite and fruitful waters, 
strikes the mind with awe at its grand and boundless scale. 

The serious object of the expedition was now on the eve of being 
realized, and the land of promise being gained, every preparaticii 
had been made the succeeding morning for a regular buflUo hont 
In addition to my rifle and pistols, I carried a long lance with the 
shaft made of the toughest ash. This weapon I found rather un- 
wieldy and awkward, and saw how different it looked in the hands 
of my companions; but Hawkoye insisted that it was indispensaUe, 
as I could not attempt the use of J>ow and arrow. 

Stripped of all superfluous garments, and fully equipped for the ex* 
pedition, my companions mounted their horses, with their lassoes 
uncoiled and trailing upon the ground, as invariably is the rule m 
C440) 
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war or hnnting, for the purpose of facilitating the re-captnre of the 
animal should an unlucky separation take place hetween the rider 
and his saddle. Alike eager for the sport, hoth horses and men 
seemed to he moved by a desire to let no " important delay" stand 
between them and the consummation of their hopes, and, as we 
moved forward to give chase to the herds which were known to be 
in the vicinity, I thought that a finer set of Osage hunters, albeit 
the last of the race, never, perhaps, drew a bowstring or couched a 
lance. Indeed, nothing can be conceived handsomer than they looked, 
as, with their bronzed chests and finely-developed limbs exposed, 
they sat upon their plunging horses like statues of faultless mould. 
A few had decorated their bits and bridles with blue and scarlet 
tassels, and not the least of the most gayly-dccked was my retainer, 
Hawkeye, who appeared disposed to be equally conspicuous in field, or 
tent, or lady's bower. 

It was now that I rued the luckless mishap which cost me Sunny- 
side, and learned — alas ! not for the .first time — the true value of 
lessons taught by experience. For knowing how much depends on 
their horses, in expeditions of this kind, the Indians take the great- 
est care in running no unnecessary risks with them, although when 
in the ardor of the. chase they ride like demons^ and reck little of 
danger to life and limb. 

As my wild colt had successfully given me the slip at the moment 
of anticipating his services in carrying me " to buffalo," I was fain 
to depend still upon Nigger, who, Ilawkeye swore by the shades of 
his fathers, would outstrip the best of the herd, " if I only drove my 
spurs well in and held them there." Cortes, this was a fair specimen 
of Indian treatment to the horse, more particularly should his master 
be in possession of the white man's instruments of control. Delighted 
with making an exhibition of his horsemanship, and totally regard- 
less of the maddening effects of bit and spur, the Indian is never at 
rest with them, but keeps both at work with relentless - rigor and 
perseverance. Among the red man's virtues, humanity to the brute 
creation, or indeed to those of his own kind, can not be classed with 
an approach to truth. 
Without evincing any emotion of deep chagrin; Adonis was left 
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1>ebiikd to guard snch goods, chattels, and provifflons as vooldkm * 
proved useless to have been carried forward, and as it wis ezp^ ^ 
that we should be enabled to return to the encampment before i^ 
£J1, he was directed to hold all things in readiness, and more ei;^ 
ciallj to withstand temptation in keeping his mouth from tlie l«| 
of my whisky-jug. In an extended line, or by the familiar deso^ 
tion of Indian file, we began this march as usual just at mddj dij- 
break, and were not far advanced on the great prairie stretehiDg be- 
fore us like a vast and limitless ocean, when Blackwolf, wbo hetded 
the force, reined in his dark iron-gray steed with a sadden j«k 
which sent him nearly upon his haunches. In an instant til ns 
commotion. Arrows were drawn from* their quivers, bow-stra^ 
were tied and thrummed, lances poised, and every eye directed to 
the spot on which the chief fixed his earnest and flashing gaie. 

Not two miles distant, and feeding in £uicied security on a pieei 
of table land as level as a bowling-green, a large herd of bofiloiu 
descried, looking at the distance like so many black specb on tk 
waste. Some I could perceive were lying down, and the scene iHo- 
gether may be compared, without violence to the imaginati'on, to 
what the tourist may witness by the aid of railways, within a few luwn 
of any of our principal cities, and where no dread exists of Pawoeei 
and Camanches. 

It was dedded that we should head the herd, and endetTor to 
drive them back toward the encampment, in order to save as littk 
time and trouble as possible in getting the meat and skins to th»i 
quarter. In prosecuting thb scheme we had to make a wide eiide 
from the direct course, and, indeed, it would have been impossible to 
approach them in any other way, as we were down the wind, and thor 
powers of scent, like those given to the denizens of the wild in^ 
neral, are of the most acute <^er. 

<< You know, major," observed Hawkeye, as he turned onr hcw» 
considerably to the left, for the purpose of covering our oircamyest- 
ing manoeuvre under the screen of two lines of blu£& running paralld 
with each other, " You know, major," repeated he, with a slight 
twinkle of satire in his snake-like eyes, "for all de Britishers dit 
come here, say 'you know* to every thing, dat hxdhh smell Infta 
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Bule off. No see &r ; but smell — Hah I no saying how far buffalo 
wnelL" 

Taking every precaution to prevent an exercise of these powers 
upon the force now approaching their precincts^ our head and front 
of the party, Blackwolf led us, with consummate generalship, close to 
the rear of the unsuspecting animals, and we were upon them with- 
out a single head being disturbed. At first, we gave ourselves to 
view from behind the bluffs, a few of the nearest jerked up their 
heads, and after a stare, remarkable for its brevity, erected their 
tufted tails over their backs and moved off not rapidly, but evidently 
preparing for a bolt This example was soon followed by several 
others ; but as the main body, consisting of upward of a hundred, 
still remained undisturbed, the signal for attack was reserved, as the 
first object in buffalo-hunting appears to be precisely that in our own 
glorious fox-huntiug — to get on good terms with the chase. Cau- 
tiously, and restrainiDg the ardent and fierce spirit of our horses to 
keep within the compass of control, we still slowly advanced in a double 
line, while many of the animals knowing, like an old seasoned En- 
glish hunter when he catches a glimpse of the pack at the meet, the 
fun in preparation, pulled with might and main and almost defied the 
stalwart tug upon their jaws. 

The pickets having been driven in, I noticed an animal of striking 
appearance surrounded by a knot of others, suddenly throw up his 
head, and elevating his tail simultaneously with his pericranium, wheel 
suddenly in an opposite direction and gallop away, doubtlessly, as fast 
as his legs and hoofs would carry him. 

This praiseworthy precedent of self-preservation was immediately 
adopted by the entire family, and the patriarch, leading the way, 
found ready followers at a pace corresponding with his own. 

It was a moment of .the most thrilling excitement of my life, as 
with a swoop the Indians dashed ahead, and with halter and rein 
dangling free, to see their horses strain their utmost powers to out- 
strip the fugitives, and bring them within reach of bow and lance. 
Nigger, I may confidently state, did his best without the aid of Hawk- 
eye's cruel suggestion, although in a very short distance, it was con- 
clusively obvious that he could not long live the pace we were going 
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at. The pony, however, with his ears thrown back like a nc^-kne, 
at his final efibrt, and we were within a few score yards at the b9> 
xnent of Blackwolf 's hearing close to the right side of the neiRst 
buffalo, and drawing his bow at the moment of passing, buried ^ 
arrow to the feather. In an instant the horse wheeled to aroid tlie 
thrust which the wounded buffalo often makes; but Blaekwolf 'srictza 
was stricken in a vital part, and he rolled over struggling and bleed- 
ing in the throes of deadly agony. Eight and left tbe Indians seooied 
the plain in hot pursuit of the doomed and frightened animals, and 
never halting in the chase, but rushing from one to another as the 
huge beasts shouldered along in their ungainly gallop down the Til- 
lies and over the bluffs, and across huge gaping rents in the prurie, 
caused by the winter torrents, brought them to the ground like skittles 
from well-directed hands. 

There appeared to be no chance for me to flesb my maiden lance, 
and I began to despair of adding a single head to the number skin, 
when I caught sight of a solitary fugitive stealing away througk a 
stony ravine much to the left of the line which the rest had taken, 
and from his action I concluded that he had met with a wound whiek 
materially interfered with his speed. With an unequivocal disp<Bi- 
tion to refuse taking any other course than the one be was pursu- 
ing. Nigger began to wrestle for the mastership, and being encum- 
bered with my lance, I had some difficulty in pncking him toward 
the point where the buffalo, alone in his flight, was using his best 
energies to escape. The pointed iron, however, prevailed, and the 
plucky little horse, seeing the animal scramble over a conical shaped 
hillock in the distance, settling himself again in his best pace, and 
carried me forward in winning style. 

The buffalo in his stride is a most singular looking animal, pitch- 
ing to and fro in heavy lumbering fashion, and yet gets over the 
ground much faster than he appears. From the thickness of his fore- 
hand he is any thing but speedy on rising ground ; but on a level, 
or descent, he can play a merry bat. He is, however, no match far 
a horse under any circumstances, and under-sized as Nigger was, 
and notwithstanding the distance lost at the start, I hare no doubt^ 
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had he n^ T&^sfi tnpplcd, but that we should have come up with the 
patriarch m a ma of somewhat longer duration. 

As it was, we were, in nautical phraseology, coming up with the 
cliase hand over hand, and after floundering through a spongy bottom, 
in which were several tfallows of some dozen feet in diameter made 
by the buffaloes, I found myself near enough to try the effiect of 
load, and dropping my lance to trail along the ground by a thong 
attached to my wrist, for I was not expert enough to handle both it 
and my rifle, as an Indian would have done without inconveniencey 
X broiudit the barrels to bear and gave the contents of both just as 
Niggeni nose was on a level with the haunch of one of the largest 
and blackest bulls that ever ranged over a western plain. 

With due regard for the preservation of himself, and possibly hia 
rider, Nigger made an abrupt curve, and sheering off", almost at a 
right angle, avoided an ugly vicious thrust, which the bull might 
have made much more eflective than my brace of bullets, had not 
the sagacity of the pony taught him to avoid it. Upon reining in 
my gallant and discreet little steed, and turning his head again to- 
ward the bufi*alo, I saw that he was standing still, and giving as bold 
a front as was ever offered to an enemy. Coming to a correspond- 
ing position, I deliberately re-loadcd my rifle, and approached him 
•with the greatest caution ; for whether he intended to wait my se- 
cond attack, or plunge forward and send me and Nigger skimming 
to some unknown corner of the earth, appeared a matter of doubt 
not quite made up. After a few brief moments for reconnoitring, 
I urged my horse to advance to within less than thirty paces of 
where the bull stood gazing at us, with his curling mane and beard 
sweeping below his hnees, and his distended jaws dropping foam, 
scarlet dyed with blood. Nothing, indeed, can be imagined more 
ferocious than the wounded animal looked, fixing the peculiar white 
halls and black iris of his eyes upon us, under his shaggy frontlet, 
with the expression of the devil in a mood far from funny. Think- 
ing it expedient to bring the contest to a conclusion without further 
waste of time, I essayed a manoeuvre in order to obtain a sight at a 
more vulnerable part of my victim's carcass than that which, as I had 
heen given to understand by Hawkeye, his head presented. But, as 
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tbe buted grimalkin tarns to the worrying car, so did the InH In 
ezaotlj with mj movements; ever presenting his head, and oo&i^ 
bnt his head. This proving exceedingly wearisome, and qoidijez- 
hansted the slender stock of patience with which nature supplied m 
at my birth, I resolved to try what a shot would do in the caitit d 
his forehead, and steadying my horse for a moment^ snapped ray left 
barrel at him, when with the crack he dropped down, and spnznig 
forward with the belief that I had given him his ootcp de graeCf I 
was not a little surprised to see him again stagger to his foet, teaij 
to receive me on his two short black horns, curved in thohest 
posuble shape for the ripping business. W 

Perceiving, however, that notwithstanding the last bullet hadoafy 
flattened on his face, he was fast sinking from the internal henMr- 
rhage caused by the tw^ first, which brought him to a chedc, I 
determined, therefore, to expend no more valuable ammunition upci 
him, but inflict a final thrust or two of cold steel. Be-slinging ntj 
rifle across my shoulders, I for the first time couched a lanoe fiv a 
deadly object, and rode at the bull's flank; but he was too quick 
for me, and turned, as if upon a pivot. Bound and round we wen^ 
Nigger, with pricked ears and nimble limbs, keeping a steady look 
upon the buflido's movements, and far from liking the loud snorti 
of mingled rage and pain which he momentarily sent forth as we 
whirled about him. But the attempts of the enemy to foil our pur- 
pose grew gradually weaker, and at length failing to twist with his 
fcnrmer adroitness, I plunged the head of the lance to the shaft in his 
body, and as I plucked it out, the crimson current of his life poured 
forth, and falling upon his knees, he rolled over dead wiUiout a 
struggle. fi 

Dismounting from Nigger, who steamed and reeked, probably from 
the combined effects of fear and exertion, I commenced a close is- 
speotion of my victim, and found that an arrow had passed into the 
fleshy part of the near thigh, not far from the hock, and^ breaking 
within a few inches of the barbed point, lefl it buned there. The 
beast was certainly a fine specimen of the wild bull of the prairie, 
and might, from his huge size, patriarchial beard, and luxuriant mane 
whioh almost imbedded his head, ears, and horns, have roved many 
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BucoeMive jaors as the chieftain of his clan. Bat in a luckless hour 
the Osage hunters espied his whereabouts^ and within a short half 
hour of tho discoyery, not a single head lived, not a remnant was left. 
So occupied and engrossed had I been with my own sport, that I 
had taken no interest in what was going on with my companions; 
but upon making a sweep of the horizon, I perceived a few in sighty 
scattered here and there, evidently occupied with the carcasses of 
the slain. Climbing again into the saddle, I rode to the nearest, 
and found Firefly busily engaged in stripping a skin from a cow, and 
as it ^B|ked from his bloody fingers, I must own, a slight nausea 
affectHRe regions of my stomach. Hot, naked, and fierce from ex- 
citement, the savage was tearing away at his butchering task, and I 
was glad to turn aside from the gory and sickening sight. 

The rest, he informed me, I should find similarly employed with 
himself, as the whole herd was killed, and seven had fallen to his bow. 
He boasted of having used but a single arrow to each head 3 but I 
subsequently found this was not quite in accordance with the truth| 
although the first three had fallen as he described, at the first shot, 
and his quiver proved that many shafts had not been thrown away. I 
Upon leaving Firefly at his truly dirty work, I put Nigger to a 
gentle canter, and soon passed several carcasses of the buffaloes 
stretched on the greensward, where they had fallen dead, or been 
disabled by the arrow, and subsequently lanced by the hunters who 
swept in the trail of the bowmen. 

Like flies collecting around carrion, so do the birds and beasts of 
prey hover and slink towards the scene of carnage on the prairie 
from every quarter, uod with marvellous powers discover the spot 
where their feast is ^P^^^* ^^ incredible numbers, ravens, buz- 
Eards, crows, and others of the same large family, now wheeled, 
screaming most discordantly in the air, and packs of wolves appeared 
howling impatient for the banquet. The appearance of the animals 
in the distance is that of a flock of sheep, being generally perfectly 
white ; but among some dozen or fifteen occupied a blufi* in the 
course I was taking, and howling a most dismal' chorus, I perceived 
a jet black member, whose skin I felt desirous of possessing. It is 
not, however, an easy task to get on close terms with a wolf, unless 

29 
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gorgbg himself, wben so reluctant is he to quit his meal, thtt, en* 
Ten-hearted as he is, he can scarcelj be driven from it; but tnraisg 
Nigger's head away from them, as if I intended in no waj to into- 
npt tiie assembly, I suddenly brought him in an opposite directive, 
upon getting on a line with the yelling orew^, and, sparring hard, 
sent them scampering at their best speed. It was a long, raking 
shot, but covering the knight of the sable hue, I palled, and dropped 
him with a shot through the spine. He grinned most horribly, and 
snapped his teeth together like the rattle of castanets, as I rode vf 
close to his side, and gave him his quietus with a pbtol. ^^ 

There being an insurmountable dtfficrdty in marking the splRrMn 
he fell, as neither tree nor bush was to be seen by which it could be 
retraced, I considered it adyisable to make sure of my booty by car- 
rying it with me, and as I was not expert in flaying, I was compelki 
to lift the carcass, and, bearing it with me across the pony's shouldeis, 
commenced a piece of diversion for my red-skinned -Mends, wfaicb 
lasted as long as I was with them. 

Seeing a group of hunters coming towards me, I adrancfd to meek 
them, among the foremost I distinguished the bold Hawkeye, wbo 
carried a large bale of hides in front of him, and in the same wbj 
that I was carrying my treasure. 

*' Has major killed buff 'lo V* inquired he ; but before I could re- 
turn any answer, he saw the quality of my prize, and bursting into 
a roar of laughter, exclaimed, << Major's meat ! Ha ! ha ! ha I Major's 
meat I Nice roast, major, but berry lean V 

The rest also were moved with equal mirth at the trouble I had 
taken at bagging a wolf, and I was twitted wmensely by my £i^ 
tious critics, who, had they been seen rolling JHheir horses, making 
the welkin ring with shouts of laughter, would have given a practi- 
cal denial of the solemn character assigned to them by the writers 
of fiction for the subscribers of circulating libraries. • Notwithstand- 
ing the explanation given, I was frequently reminded of the great 
oare I bestowed upon the carcass of the black wolf, it being alleged 
that my intention was to eat the most savory parts, only for the 
discovery of the error that he did not come under the head of game. 
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CHAPTER LXXn. 

GERAKD, THE LION-SLATBB. 

The people of India^ Turkey, and Arabia^ who profess the Mahom* 
medan faith, are fatalists ; that is, they believe every thing that will 
happen to them has been decreed beforehand by God, and that it is 
therefore useless to resist misfortune, or in other words^ to contend 
against fate. Clinging to this creed, they are naturally indolent, 
and comparatively helpless. They sink, whenever oiroumstances 
permit, into habits of voluptuousness, and endeavoring to fill up life 
with as much enjoyment and as little exertion as possible. They are 
alike iknatics and cowards. Without energy to contend against a 
sudden danger, their chief virtues are submission and resignatioD. 
Thus, at the appearance of a royal tiger in India, the population will 
retreat before him, abandoning their houses and harvests; and in 
Africa the Arab trembles when he hears the roaring of the lion,-— 
resistance is too frequently not thought of; one hides himself, and 
another flies, and the monster reigns, a terror and scourge. 

Such are the people amongst whom the hero of our story, Qeraroi 
ihoi lion-slayer, has won his laurels, — a man of delicate frame, but an 
iron heart, — ^poor in his fortunes and simple in his habits as the Arab 
ofvChe desert; like him living on nuts and dates; drinkjng from the 
same springs as the lion whose steps he tracks ; exposing himself to 
a thousand dangers, that he may be able to brave a peril greater than 
all ; and this without noise or eclat, but with an unassuming modesty 
that is the invariable accompaniment of true merit. Jules Arard 
b a native of Pignan, where he was bom in 1817; and having oni' 
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braced the i^ofenon ci 'anns, joined the 8d T^inieiit of emiiyii 
the French arm j of Algeria, aa a Yolnnteer, on the 23d of June, 18& 
At first, absorbed in military daties and stiidiea, he gave hiaadf 
bat Utile to the exercises of the chase, if we may dignify with Aat 
term shooting exenrsions, after such small prey as quail, water-^yvl, 
rabbits, foxes, antelopes, jackals, and wild-boars, which woe in ahmd- 
ance. From more distant enterprises, the soldiers were detened 
by the fear of the panther and the lion, and the yet vnoonqiieKd 
Arab. Nor were they less afraid of those Tast swarms of deadly 
flies which hannt the heights of Algeria, and settle with sodi deter- 
mination and vigor upon their victims, as to overcome the faravcst 
and strongest man. 

The immediate vicinity of Bone, having sobmitted to the Frenek 
anthority, the garrison of that place had bat litde to do Imi to keep 
a watchfdl eye npon the more distant provinces whose attitade was 
threatening; and Qerard had little opportunity, therefore, of parti- 
dpaUng in the military service and glory for which he thirsted. In 
conseqaonce of this circamstance, he was among the first to inacsribe 
his name as a volonteer to serve at Gaelma, an advanced post to the 
n<Mrth of the lower chain of the Atlas, where he took part in various 
expeditions, between the years 1843 and 1846, and so distingoished 
himself by his valor, that he had twice the honor of bdng mentaooed 
in the military despatches. It is not oar province to record his ex- 
ploits as a soldier. War is a capricioas mistress. Hot mooda are 
variable. Sometimes she gives action and glory, at others idlencM 
and discontent Inaction is the paigatory of a brave and adventnroos 
man. 

Against this common enemy, each soldier arms himself as his in- 
clipations direct and his resoarces permit The book-shelf of a mili- 
tary man is soon exhaasted. Men look anxiously abont for other 
aources of occupation and amusement 

One night a soldier might have been seen dimbbg the ramparts, 
heedless of the challenges of the sentinels, and thus exposing him- 
self to the chances of an inglorious death. It ?ras Jules -Gerard, whe 
had#bard the howling of wild beasts, and had set off to encounter 
them News had reached him. An old lion from the Atlaa moon* 
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tjkins is ravaging the ooantrj around Arohiona, and innumerable 
viotims, men as well as cattle, attested th^ terrible presence of the 
monster. The whole population is in despair, and cries alond for an 
avenger. As an avenger Gerard offers himself. 

In the course of a few hours, accompanied by his dog — called by 
the prophetic name of Lion — he has traversed the vast plain of Guel- 
ma, broken by ravens and hidden streams, and clad by the untrained 
luxuriance of nature with a gorgeousness of vegetation far exceeding 
the richest productions of European climes. Gerard, having exa- 
mined the theatre of the enemy's depredations, and made himself 
familiar with the necessary landmarks, calmly waits the return of 
night. The hour of the evening watch has sounded. Eefreshments 
circulate in the hospitable tent where the elders of the tribe are as- 
sembled, and one of the most gifted of the natives chants a long and 
monotonous ballad in honor of the renowned Arsenne. 

This Arsenne was by birth a Turk, who had acquired great cele- 
hrity under the ancient beys of Constantino, as a lion-hunter, or lion- 
Bnarer. Sometimes aloft in a tree, sometimes buried in a cavity of 
the rocks, always sheltered in impregnable ambuscade, he killed a 
great number of these ferocious creatures without ever daring openly 
to face them. He wanted the glory of this exploit, or to speak more 
truly, he was challenged by his betrothed, and, in her sweetest tones, 
she said to him one day, — " Arsenne, dost thpu hear in the moun- 
tain the roarii.g of the lion ?" 
** I hear it," Arsenne replied. 

<< You must bring me his skin to-night ; not as a new trophy of thy 
address, but of thy valor. In the open country only shalt thou attack 
him." 

Such was her command. She waited the result. To humor his 
betrothed, the enamored Arsenne threw himself upon the track of 

the lion His bones only were discovered at the foot of a 

ravine. 

This little h^tory imparted somethiug of a solemnity to the occa- 
sion. Was it intended as a prudent warning against the rashnofii|^ 
of his enterprise ? Or was it a last confession of humiliation m the 
part of the Arab, in accepting the heroic protection of the infidel f 
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Whatever the design, it missed its aim ; for the heart of Oovi 
proof equally against intimidation and flattery, took note of nottiii; 
hnt the hospitality of his hosts. Having lighted a fresh pipe, vi 
made his acknowledgements to his entertainers, he took his wij » 
ward the wood-clothed'ravines, which seemed at this hour of the di^ 
to encincture the country of Archiona with a girdle of monniizig. 

During the entire night he explored the district, but his searek 
was vain ; not a trace of the foe he sought met his eje. On the fill- 
lowing day at the same hour he was at his post, scanning with eager 
look every ravine and hollow. 

In vain the hysena and the jackal bounded howling beneath his feet 
The panther himself had been deemed unworthy of his arms, or rather 
<tf the solitary shot it was in his power to discharge ; for by acddei^ 
one of the locks of his musket had become broken. An old Roman, 
interpreting the mischance as an augury; would have retraced his 
ateps ; but Grerard was only rendered by it the more daring, as placing 
himself more on an equality with the noble beast It will now, he 
said, be lion matched against lion. 

At length, about eight o'clock in the evening of the 8th of July, 
a terrific howling, repeated again and again by many-voiced echo, 
was heard to issue from a neighboring ravine. At the dread sound 
of its notes all nature seemed abashed into silence, and the cattle 
crept away, and him themselves. 

Gkrard was impatient for the fray ; his heart beat high, and his 
breast expanded. He essayed to tear away the branches that sepa- 
Tated him from the enemy, who he feared might yet retreat, and de- 
cline the combat. Eagerly his]eye penetrated the gloom. He removed 
in a few minutes the last screen. His watchful dog followed his 
master's eye, and suddenly crouched at his feet, without uttering so 
much as a cry of terror ; for fear had paralyzed his voice. 

It was a sublime and imposing sight, that forest king, in all his 

colossal proportions, his shaggy mane floating in the wind, his eyes 

on fire, and his mouth reeking with blood. He had planted himself 

' wi^n twenty paces of Gerard, whose pulse throbbed, not with fear, 

bu^!as he has related with admirable simplicity, with joy at having 
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reached the crisis of his enterprise, and finding himself fiuM to fiuM 
with the enemy be had been seeking. 

The lion saw his antagonist, and did not attempt flight. Man, who 
Iiad 80 often fallen before bis midnight depredations, seemed to him 
an easy and certain prej. He knew not how Gkrard was armed. 

Profiting bj the few seconds, which seemed an eternity, daring 
which the monster stood glaring at him, Jules schooled himself to 
Bustwi bis flashing looks ; then bringing his weapon to hear with a 
oantious movement, so as not to excite suspicion, he grasped it with 
the firmness of a vice. His body slightly inclined forward, resting 

on limbs as immoyable as buttresses of masonry He pause* 

a moment to steady hb aim. If it fail, the monster will be upon 
him hefore he can reload. Life and death are at an issue upon thai 
aingle shot. Now he is ready. His finger presses the trigger. • . » . 
An explosion, of sweeter melody to the ear of our hero than strains 
of softest music, shows that the trusty weapon has not failed. Stricken 
between the eyes, the huge beast shakes the earth with a conTukive 
hound, and as the yolume of smoke clears away, Oerard contemplates 
his victim gasping out its latest breath at his feel. 

As the news spread that the lion was dead, men, women, and 
children filled the air with shouts of joy. The traces of their de> 
spair and misery passed away. Torches were burned ; guns were 
fired as the signal for a feast ; wheaten puddings, light beer, and his- 
ouits circulated; discordant flourishes of native music, songs and 
dances, made up an Arab carnival full of spirit and originality. 

The entire population presently poured along the path that led to 
the lion's den — their torches shining like a long riband of flame— 
and soon, illumined by the reflection of a thousand torches, the 
monster was seen stretched out motionless upon the earth. 

It was one of the fiercest lions of Atlas, exhibiting the very per^ 
fection of strength and beauty. On measurement, he was found te 
be seventeen feet in length, and a thick curly and knotted mane 
veiled half of his huge frame. 

One instant kept silent by astonbhment, the delirious joy of the 
multitude quickly found vent in shouts that rent the air. A thou- 
aand voices joined in one; like the voice of a thousand grains of 
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powder uniting in the report of a cannon, hailed 6«v4 as fts 
Idon-Slayer. 

Soeh was his first exploit in a career in which he has since gaiaed 
saoh distinguished renown. The fame of his prowess quickly ^rm^ 
abroad, and innumerable applications were made to him fra* sueoor 
from districts ravaged by lions. The natives themselves are gene- 
rally too much terrified to adopt efficient means of defendi^ 
themselves from the depredations of these monsters, and with all 
ike extravagance of enthusiasm, hailed our hero as a saYionr. Tbcy 
were astonished at the courage and self-possession which dared e&- 
oounter these formidable beasts single-handed. Their own open- 
tions, whenever the extremity of their peril rouses them to resistaseei 
invariably take the shape of a combined movement on. a veij 
extensive scale. 

In the southern district of the circle of Constantino, for example, 
the Arabs are accustomed to meet the lion in true array of battie, 
only refraining from the use of artillery itself, because they happen 
to be destitute of that resource. 

When one of the monarch beasts has been committing his depre- 
dations, the Arabs of the tribe which has suffered most seyerally 
assemble at some rendezvous. The horsemen then take up thdr 
position at the foot of the mountain where it is ascertained the lion 
reposes during the day, whilst those on foot, uttering loud shou^ 
advance in parties of thirty or forty to his retreat. 

At the first war-cry, the lion, if it is a young one, (and a lionea 
unless she have her young one with her will do the same,) quits bis 
lair, to avoid a combat ; but as the mountains in this part are bat 
scantily wooded, he is generally perceived, and a few shots are 
sufficient to bring him to battle. 

An adult lion will lazily arouse himself like a sluggard awakened 
too soon ; then, stretching and rubbing his sides against the bushes 
frt)m which he has risen, and shaking his thick matted mane, he listens 
to the cries that reach him, and angrily scratches the earth with his 
olaws. Proceeding slowly to the nearest point of rock which com- 
mands the country below, he looks around on eyery side^ and when 
he has surveyed the scene, awaits the issue. 
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Imiediatelj an Arab p^roeives him^ he exoIaimSi in a loud 70100, 
^* He is there;'' and the ory, rising distinctly above the inooherent 
Blionts o£ the mnltitade; is at once understood by all. Its effect ui 
inatantaneoiISt Every voice is hashed to silenoe. Those to whom 
the lion is visible involuntarily stop and gaie at him, and the more 
distant partias quickly gather to the spot. 

A long pause ensues. The Arabs examine the priming of their 
gansj and try the edge of their yatagans, (Turkish swords,) and the 
lion licks his paws, and rubs his face and mane, as if performing his 
toilette before the battle. Then an Arab advances from the group, 
and addresses the majestic creature in language of defiance. He says, 
<< Do you not know us, since you thus continue to stand before us f 

Oet thee up and fly, for we are the men of such a tribe, and I am ,*' 

proclaiming his name. The lion, who has made his meal of jnoro 
than one native who had apostrophized him in the same valiant terms, 
disregards the warning, and with unruffled dignity proceeds with his 
toilette. Another of his assailants bids him begone ; and not show- 
ing any disposition to obey, the ears of the poor beast are presently 
stunned with such a torrent of abuse, — ^in the midst of which may be 
heard the contemptuous epithets of "Jew," " Christian," "Infidel," 
&c., strangely mingled, — that enraged at the annoyance, he springs 
to his feet, and lashing his sides with his tail, marches on to the 
attack. The combat begins. Blood is shed. More than one rock, 
and more than one bush, are marked by it. It is the blood of the 
bravest, who were the foremost in the encounter. The footmen, 
wounded and repulsed, retreat before the enemy to the plain where 
the cavalry have taken tbeir position. Warned of the approach of 
the beast, these hastily prepare for action. They gallop wildly about, 
braDdish their weapons in the air, and add to the confusion by loud 
and discordant shouts. But the lion watches their manoouvres, and 
maintains his vantage-ground. He will not venture out into the un- 
sheltered plain. Their utmost provocations fail. Some one must 
approach him and fire. There is a moment perhaps of hesitation, 
when' an aged man, who has some kindred to avenge, addresses his 
comrades, " Young men," he says, " if any among you is afraid of 
death, let him go back." No one moves. The Arab who should 
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retire at sndi • moment would be loet forevw in tlie estimaikiirf 
his tribe. 

He who baa spoken takes some steps in adTance, and, delibenfai; 
taking aim, fires. Perhaps his shot goes home, and then the rest d 
the party rushing in, oomplete the sUinghter of the beast. Peikfi 
he misses his aim, and the lion, rightly interpreting the des^ of tb 
shot, becomes himself the assulant, and springs forward in a iage«i 
his foes. Now the panio becomes universal; there is an indiacriBi- 
nate flight, a few only, perhaps, reaching ambnsh, and diaofaargiif 
their weapons from their hiding-places. 

If the enemy succeed in making a capture of one of his *«>ilM>ii 
(and this happens almost as a matter of course,) his deliTeranee maj 
generally be effected by one of the horsemen rallying, and, at a proper 
distance firing. The lion will quit his prisoner to resent this new 
attack, and thus give his terrified prey an opportunity of escape^ 
whilst he himself, exhausted in the fruitless pursuit of harses, to 
whom fear has lent wings, crouches down and awaits death upon tk 
spot Thb is the critical moment. The scattered riders rapidly ooim 
up ; an irregular fire is opened ; the lion receives, without moving 
numerous balls discharged at the distance of eighty or s hundred 
paces ; but if any one more venturous approaches much nearer th^ 
this, the monster att>nce rouses himself, and either rider is torn frtMB 
his saddle, or both rider and horse roll in the dust, and perish together. 
^' I have seen many Arabs," says Gerard, ^' who have been seized by 
lions, and have escaped at the commencement of an affray ; but who- 
ever has the mischance to fall into the hands of one in whose body 
a dosen bullets have been lodged, is quickly torn to pieces. You may 
approach him near enough then to put the muzzle of your musket 
in his ear, and he will die before he will release his prey." 

Oerard was often questioned as to his exploits by the Arabs amongst 
whom he fell, and to whose tents hb fame had been carried. '< How 
is it possible," they would say, " that alone, and in the darkness <d 
night, you have been able to slay lions (unless you are son^thJDg 
more than a man,) when we experience so much difficulty, and en- 
counter so many perils, in despatching one on horseback and in open 
day, — even after we have wounded him with eighty balls, and hvn 
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a ost many Horses and men V And when he replied, that it was easy* 
enough ; that he waited till they came to the encounter, and that if 
tihej came not to him he went to them ; they would shake their headi 
mnd say, '' Ah I these lions of Gnelma are hat children/' 

The natives of Seguia challenged our hero to give them a proof of 
liis prowess. He accepted it and thus related the sequel : — <' It was 
the 28th of January. I was told there were several lions in the Ze- 
razer mountains, ahout twenty leagues to the south of Oonstantine. 
The weather continuing very unfavorahle till the 1st of February, I 
contented myself with despatching some Arabs to reconnoitre Uio 
different stations about the mountain, and occupied my time with other 
mffairs. On the first of the month, two small parties of natives placed 
themselves at my disposal. I instructed them to proceed to the woods 
at an early hour on the following morning, and light a great beacon- 
fire as soon as they discovered the track of a lion on his return towards 
the mountain. I concluded the whole neighborhood would rally 
round the fire. On the 3d, at eight o'clock in the morning, I mounted 
my horse, accompanied by two native sheiks, each taking command 
of a party, and after following the foot of the mountain towards the 
south for an hour, perceived a column of smoke ascending from a 
rock; it was the signal of my spies. On approaching the rendesvous 
I saw an Arab standing at the base of a dedfivity, high up on the 
mountain ; and, following the direction of his hand, presently per- 
oeived abundant signs of more than one lion. They say that a sin 
confessed is half expiated. So much the better, then, for I will ac- 
knowledge my vanity was gratified at beholding on one side of me 
the foot-prints of three lions, and, on the other, forty Arabs, armed 
to the teeth, the expectant witnesses of my valor and prowess. 

'< My attendant followed me silently, as, dismounting, I cautiously 
pursued the trail of the beasts, endeavoring to obtain a sight of 
them. As I turned back, I marked an expression of sly mischief 
on his face, as much as to say, * There are three of them for you I' 
< They are but young,' I observed, ^ not more than three yean of 
age; I should have preferred an old lion.' He shrugged his 
shoulders, and went away to relate what I had said to his oompop 
nions, whom I presently joined* 'Let two men take our horses. 
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tnd wait finr us at the foot of the moontuB/ I said to odo oI As 
shieksy * let the others attend me with mj carbines, and do bolk of 
yon follow me in silence.' 

<< When I had reached the crest of the moontain, I fbond aail 
the snow a hollow like the lair of wild beasts, stained with Uoo^ 
and could perceive, from the traces still left, that from this qrai ths 
lions had directed their conise towards a valley, which seemed likdj 
enoagh to afford them cover. I directed two parties to fdlow very 
qnieUy the projeeting ledge of rocks which forms, as it were, a cor- 
nice, the entire length of the Zerazer, abstaining from aay attonpl 
to descend the side. They were to march towards the soath, raisiBg 
a great outcry, but without firing a single shot. In ease the lio» 
should assume the offensive, their aries were to oeaae, and the boA 
nehi, who were so placed as to bo witnesses of eTerj thing;, were Is 
give the alarm. Satisfied, from sufficient signs, th&t the snow-plaii 
where I had found the marks of blood was the route usually tia- 
versed by the foes I was seeking, I disarmed my two attendants of 
their carbines, and placing them in a deft of the rock, where they 
would be able to observe every thing without any danger to them- 
selves, I sat down upon a piece of stone in the open plain. The 
wind brought me the sound of a prolonged shout, and I eoneen* 
trated all my attotion upon the proceedings of the signal-meo. For 
about aft hour I had been listening to the cries of the scouts, when 
a gazelle appeared upon the hill above me. She stopped a moment, 
and casting a look behind her, sprang forward, and ran towards me 
with the utmost speed. She passed on my left, within fifteen feet 
of me, and a noise I heard immediately afterwards satisfied me that 
I acted wisely in not firing at her. A lion, separated from his conn 
panions, came direct towards me, seated as I was close by a bush, 
at the foot of which lay the path the creature followed ; I did not 
move, hoping to be able to fire upon him at a distance of ten hei, 
and intending to aim at him between the eyes. 

<< For a moment he disappeared, hidden by the windings of the 
path amongst the bushes. My gun at my shoulder, my finger upon 
the trigger, I waited with impatience fbr his re^ippearance, when at 
o^lamation, uttered by the Arabs who were concealed behind m€^ 
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made me aware that the lion had turned to the right, tinder the shade 
of the wood. Gretting on my feet, I saw him stationed on the very 
rock which served as a shelter to my men. A hall from my gnn 
lodged in his shonlder, and, as he rose, a second followed the first 
Smarting from his two wounds, he uttered a howl which made the 
two prisoners in the rock almost die with fright, and then bounded 
towards a precipice almost fifty feet in height. 

*^ He fell heavily amidst a mass of stones and brambles among which 
Ilia last convulsions of agony were spent At the same moment one 
of my exploring parties appeared on the heights from which the lion 
had descended. They had heard my firing. I had the greatest diffi- 
culty in the world to prevent their going down to the foot of the rook 
which my prey had overleaped. Fearful lest he should not be yet 
quite dead, I persisted in going alone. 

<^ Scarcely had I reloaded my carbine, when the videttes began 
shouting with all their might. Two lions were visible. There was 
no time to \o6q. Satisfied that I should find my first victim dead, 
I followed the natives, who, no longer doubting my intrepidity, had 
taken the advance, leaping from rock to rock like the chamois. The 
lions, however, had disappeared, and were invisible for the rest of 
that day. 

^< On the 4th, at mid-day, I took up the same position as before, 
and about three hours afterwards a lioness approached by the same 
path as the lion I had slain. I planted myself on the top of the 
rock, and sat down till she came within range of my gun. Hitherto 
she had not seen me, but as soon as I rose she stopped, looked 
about her with an air of disquietude,, and crouching down in the 
same way as a cat does, showed me her magnificent teeth. What 
weapons they were f She was about thirty feet distant. I levelled 
my gun. As I fired, she darted up like a serpent, turning her head 
from the side where she had been struck; then, collecting all her 
remaining strength, she bounded forward about ten feet, and fell, 
receiving a second shot in the back of the neck. The Arabs, attracted 
by the double discharge, came to me one by one to make me the 
f amende honorable,' and kiss the hand that had given them a leasOB 
they said they should never forget" 
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The lion was sent as a trophy to Gonstantine. The foDowmg i/j 
thej found the one preyionsly slain He lay dead at the &ot of tli 
rock where he had fallen. 

The following episode can be best related in the adTentarei^i 
own words : *^ On the night of the 2d of January/' he says, " I mfl^ 
taUy wounded a lion with three slugs in the shoulder^ whose disail 
bowlings I had followed in the neighborhood of the camp of Me«f- 
Amar. After making a preliminary examination, I returned to ^ 
camp, and on the following day, at break of dawn, followed hj a 
cavalry-man and the Sheik Mustapha, returned upon the track of 
the beast. After following the trail of his blood fw the course of 
half an hour, we discovered him, still living, in the midst of a 
thicket, on the right bank of the river Bon Hemdem, a quarter of a 
league to the west of Mezes-Amar. He prochumed his pres^ice to 
us by his groans. As the wood in which he had taken refuge was 
almost impenetrable, I placed Rostain (the cavidry-man) and seven 
or eight Arabs, who had joined our party, at the outskirts of the wood 
and proceeded myself to descend the ravine, directing them when 
they saw me at the bottom, about fifty feet distant from them, to throw 
stones. The lion I thought, mortally wounded would come down 
to me as soon as he was disturbed by ^e noise of the stones above. 
But for s6me time he did not stir, though the stones literally rained 
down upon his sides. 

'' I made a sign, therefore, to Bostain to oease throwing, and as 
soon as he did so, the lion, not hearing the noise any longer, rose, 
and slowly came out, as if to listen. By a gesture of my hand I 
prevented Bostain from attacking him, when the Shick Mustapha'i 
dogs, finding themselves hce to face with the beast, suddenly took 
flight, bounding over the brushwood by Rostain and the Arala. 
These immediately turned tail ; and the lion seeing Bostain nearer 
to him than the rest of the party, attacked him ; now leaping for- 
ward, and BOW rolling for some feet, but quickly recoTering him- 
self, and starting off again with a howl in pursuit, when he received 
a ball, which would have saved my man, but for the mishap of a 
false step and a fall. The lion seised him at the instant he was re- 
covering himself, and rolled over and over, holding the onfoxtunato 
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honetnan in his teeth, whilst he savagely toire his sides with his olawi. 
When he had got over a few feet in this way, the animal ahandoned 
his vSetim, and tried with difficnltj to make his way towards the foot 
<^ the ravine. As soon as I saw Bostain ML, feeling that the lion 
wonld inevitaUy seize him> I had hastened, as well as the nature of 
the ground and the bramhles that covered it wonld permit, to fly to 
his asnstance, hut I arrived too late. The lion had disappeared, and 
I oonld do nothing but attend to the severe wounds of my poor 
eomrade. 

''The next day I went back to the wood, aooompanied by a party 
of thirty Arabs. We found the trail of the lion, and followed the 
marks of his blood. He had betaken himself to a thicket forming 
almost an islet, and separated by the river Bon Hemdem from the 
plain which the Arabs call Elbai. In spite of <mr shouts, and the 
stones we threw plentifully, he did not stir. One of the natives 
caught a glimpse of him as he lay counched up in the midst of an 
enormous mastic^ree. He fired, but missed his aim. The lion 
sprang at him, but his strength was spent, and the Arab escaped. 
Another of the party, finding himself face to face with the animal^ 
leveUed his gun; the lion sat down and waited; the Arab, in a mo- 
ment of panic, turned his head aside to see that his companions had 
not left him ; the lion saw his opportunity, and made a i^ng; with 
one claw of his heavy paw he laid open the chedc of his victim, tore 
the butt^nd of his musket firom the barrel and firom his grasp, and 
seizing him by llie Imns, hurled him agunst a tree some ten feet dia« 
taut. Encountering a third native armed with a musket and bayo- 
net, he struck him down with a blow of his tail, and then presented 
himself on the bank of the river in hce of the little ford occupied by 
the rest of the men. These took to ffight, and the lion escaped without 
further molestation. I was starting off in pursuit of him, wh^ the 
Sheik Mustapha came to tell me that the litter for canying the wounded 
Bostain had arrived from Mezez-Amar. I thought it my duty to at- 
tend him to the camp, and thence to Quelma, where I saw him de- 
ceived into the hospital On the morrow I returned to the spot, and 
for rixdays caused the wood to be watched, to assure myself that the 
lion did not come out ^ther to eat or drink, and at the end of tbat 
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time the Tnltures hegui to gather, a Buffioiait sign that mypti^y 
died in some thiokef 

Since the death of the black lion of Archioua, his ooosort hmn 
Tetreated from the neighborhood, it was for a time free tarn kp- 
datioaa* Bat in the coarse of some months this lioness retaaiii 
accompanied by a yellow lion and two yoong ones of about ogMca 
months old. Cattle now began to disappear again ereiy day iiidip- 
easionally horses, killed by the dam to feed her c^i^pring. Afiat 
many complaints on the part of the peasants, (}erard f^staHiAri Ui 
garters in the yioinity, and on the Srd of December, 184^ iiiei- 
gence was brought him that the lion had just wounded a msa ai 
killed a horse. He at once accompanied the messenger to the ifot 
where the animal had been strangled. On the borders of a wood mv, 
he found a pool of .blood, and from that place, through a thidret d 
mastic of wild olive-trees, traced the course along which the lioMS 
had dragged the horse to the foot of a rayine, a distance of six Ino- 
dred feet. The poor beast was lying on the ground still whole, aai 
with no other wounds than the bites of two huge teeth in his thral 
Gerard crept behind a tree about four feet from the carcass and waitrf 
the result ^ 

The entire night passed without the appearance of anything. Sit 
about six o'clock in the evening of the next day tiie approach of ^ 
lioness was announced by the affrighted cries of birds, and the iigk 
of two raccoons who were roaming near the horse. The ravine b^ 
Tcry narrow, and every where well wooded, he could not perceive t^ 
lioness until she had come up to her prey. Her two young followed 
her at a short distance. One of them advancing tomids the haatf 
the dam turned upon it, and frightening it away, drore it back to tk 
thicket. '' She had distinguished me,'' says Qerard, << in my hidiif' 
place. Stealthily she made a circuit around me, now hiding heisetf 
from my sight, now showing her head above a bramble, as ehe lotbi 
to see that I was still there. Suddenly she seemed to haye entire^ 
disappeared. 

<< I almost believed she had done so, when happening to caslBJ 
eyes to my right, I saw her extended like a serpent, her head re^ 
upon her two paws, her eyes fixed upon mine, her t|dl swaying rfewiy 
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like a pendulum, in the air. I felt that I had not a moment to epare* 
I took my aim at her forehead ; she bounded ^ye feet from the ground, 
and felly uttering a horrid howl. She was dead. The aim had been 
tme, and the shot pierced her brain. The young lions having fled 
at the sound of the musket, I waited till four o'clock in the morning 
without their re-appearing. At length the extreme cold compelled 
me to return, and when I came afterwards to take possession of mj 
lioness, I was accompanied by more than two hundred Arabs, who 
manifested the highest joy at my success ; for amongst all I had 
killed to this time, not one had committed so many ravages in so short 
a time.'' 

Oerard continues to distinguish himself in adventures similar to 
those we have related. His services are in general request, and ho 
is known amongst all the natives of Algeria by the name conferred 
on him by acclamation, by the people of Archioua, — ^The Lion-Slayer. 
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